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Paging the Rainbow 


LACK and white never seemed so impotent as 
when we planned the first Handel Lamp cam- 
paign mapy years ago. We felt like reaching up 
into the rainbow for colors that would paint these 
marvelously beautiful creations of The Handel 
Company, Meriden, Conn. No soul attuned to 
beauty can resist their lure. 
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And we did use color; in a selected list of maga- 
zines. Fine illustration—under the magic of the 
four-color process—carried the work of Handel 
artists into homes that could buy, and did buy. Sup- 
plemented by close dealer work and co-operation, 
Handel advertising is paying the advertiser. Un- 
questionably, the market for Handel Lamps has been 
extended. 

Your product may be of quality so fine that price - 
apparently tends to limit its sale to the elect. Per- 
haps we can find a way to remove or extend the 
limiting factors. 


N.W AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Who Took the “s” Out 
of Pest 


Fifteen years ago an automobile beyond the city 


limits was considered a pest. 


The farmer swore, threatened, and blustered about 
“them rich city folks” who buzzed through the country- 
side in a cloud of dust and smoke. 

Then, as suddenly as it had arrived, the storm blew 


over. 


The farmer bought an automobile, a linen duster, 
goggles and the rest- of the paraphernalia. And he 


began driving his automobile 
man’s one. 

Where does he drive? 

Mainly to the cities — to 
shop in the stores where your 
goods are sold. 

But he can’t ask for your 
goods unless he knows them 
by name. Neither can his 
wife, nor his son, nor his 
daughter. 

Two million of these buying 
farmer families read the 
Standard Farm Papers. They 
read the advertising with just 
as much interest as they do 
the news. They get their buy- 
ing ideas from the advertising. 

Perhaps you can afford to 
overlook a market of two mil- 
lion families. 

Perhaps you can’t. 

You can send a _ personal 
message to each one of the two 
million through the Standard 
Farm Papers. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The Flexible national medium with 
local prestige 


A. B.C. Circulation 2,000,000 


All Standard Form Papers are members of 


ten miles to the city 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Betablished 1870 
Progressive | eg 
Sivuingheas Ral igh, 
_— e 
Meaphie D ’ 
The Michigan * se 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Aastouitariat 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Establighed 1881 


Eastern Representatives : 
Watiace C. Rionarpson, Inc., 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


Western Representatives: 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INc., 
Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 


the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Taking the “Squirrel in the Wheel” 
Habit Out of Salesmen 


How We Handle the Hard-Working Salesman Who Gets Nowhere 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


I] WAS visiting with a country 
retailer—the sort of chap who 
keeps a pair of elk-horns over his 
desk and a stuffed wild-cat on top 
of the safe and a cage with a 
couple of squirrels alongside his 
office window. 

We were talking about one of 
his clerks who was giving his em- 
ployer considerable trouble. 

“Bill is a mighty fine chap—the 
hardest working youngster I ever 
hired. He comes from a mighty 
good family. Honest as the day is 
long. Here the first thing in the 
morning. Stays until late in the 
evening. Always willing and 
obliging. Haven’t a thing against 
him except that he doesn’t seem to 
get anything done. 

“Fact is,” the old retailer con- 
tinued, “he’s just like those bloom- 
ing squirrels of mine. Look at 
that lively chap there in the wheel. 
He runs like that for hours. He 
keeps that wheel spinning until I 
think it’s going to set the cage on 
fir But at the end of the day, 
where has Bill got to? No place. 
Works like the mischief. Knows 
he works hard. Feels mighty good 
about his willingness and his 
energy. But where’s he getting 
him and me? No place. Every 
now and then I think of letting 
him go. But he’s too good to let 
go and still he’s not worth keep- 
ing. Blamed squirrel in a wheel, 
yes 

ut of the reasoning of this old 
retailer I spotted the trouble with 
one of our own men—let’s call him 


Brown. And I am going to have 
him read this little story about 
himself because he will enjoy it. 
Brown is still with us because he 
has quit being a squirrel in a 
wheel, 

Nine points of ten in curing a 
disease is diagnosing the condition 
and knowing what’s wrong with 
the individual. Sometimes I think 
that nine points out of ten in mak- 
ing the salesman pay lies in being 
able to diagnose him. At least, if 
you can diagnose a salesman, you 
have a reasonably better chance of 
ascertaining whether he is ever go- 
ing to be worth much or not. 

Now, when you stop to think 
about it, one of the hardest types 
of salesmen to develop is just this 
sort of “squirrel in the wheel” man 
—the chap who works so almighty 
hard that you can’t help but ad- 
mire his untiring effort. “There 
is Oniy one way to build business,” 
he explains, “and that is through 
hard work. The more calls a man 
makes the more sales he can make. 
There is no substitute for hard 
work. I get out early and keep at 
it until late. I am not doing the 
business I should do, but if hard 
work counts, I’ll get there.” 

And you admire him for his 
persistence and willingness and tell 
yourself that he must have an ex- 
ceplionally hard market and that 
you are fortunate that you have 
such a hard worker in there. You 
tell yourself that the average man 
would get discouraged and throw 
up the job. 


Table of Contents on page 214 












Afier a year or two of this sort 
of thing, we ceased admiring 
Brown as a hard worker and be- 
gan to get our eyes opened. It 
happened that we drifted into his 
territory and saw, with amazement, 
the amount of competing merchan- 
dise which was being sold. He 
had twenty-two jobbers in his sec- 
tion and they were nearly all car- 
load buyers of competing lines. 
It is true Brown was selling all 
twenty-two, but his total volume 
was wofully small. He was plug- 
ging along, selling each man a little 
every trip. The buyer was buying 
a small, “complimentary” order 
just because Brown was_ so 
pleasant and so persistent that 
there was no turning him down. 

But while Brown was getting the 
business, the trade was not‘ taking 
him seriously and was not taking 
his line seriously. On the con- 
trary, it was convincing itself more 
and more that Brown was all right 
but his line wouldn’t sell in that 
market. 

Brown was plugging along, 
chasing his tail, as it were, and 
doing the line more harm than 
good. And yet Brown was tell- 
ing himself and teliing his house 
that he was making headway and 
some day the millennium would 
come. Brown really believed it. 
He was working hard, but not 
working along right lines. 

So Brown was placed firmly and 
gently in a nice big chair in a hotel 
and told a few things. Here is 
about how the conversation ran: 

“Brown, you think you are a 
good man. You think you work 
hard and you do. But hard work 
alone isn’t enough. You have to 
know how to work hard. You 
have to make your hard work 
count. You are chasing yourself 
around like a squirrel in a wheel. 

“Let’s admit that you have every 
jobber here buying a little. That’s 
true, but you also have them con- 
vinced that this line has its limi- 
tations. They think you are fine 
but your line is impossible. Every 
time you sell them a hundred 
cases while they buy a car from a 
competitor, you convince them 
more and more of the relative 
value of the various lines. 

“Right now, you, with all your 
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hard work, have convinced them 
that we are a hundred-case house 

“Now, quit that sort of thing 
You and I are going out and ge 
one man at least for a carload. 
Then you get behind that man and 
make him and his sales force hel; 
you and you do your part and ge 
that car cleaned up in a mont! 
and get another car out of him 
About that time, other jobber 
will wake up and accuse you oi 
favoring one jobber. Tell them 
certainly, that you are working 
hard to help the man who handle 
our line in car lots and that ii 
they want to come in and play 
ball, you'll help them, too. Bui 
explain that ours is a _ carloa 
proposition—that it moves in ca: 
lots for the man who wants t 
handle it in car lots, but that w 
aren't fiddling along with just dis- 
tribution.” 

And Brown was switched over. 
He saw things in a different way 
He ceased being a “detail hound” 
going round and round. He ap 
preciated the importance of having 
a definite job to do and he did it 

There are hundreds of Browns- 
nice, honest, hard-working sales 
men who keep the territory 
covered but hold business down 
because they don’t know how to 
build it up. They think that sales- 
manship is going round and round 
and round and if they sell every 
prospective customer a little bit, 
they think they are doing their 
duty. 


INDEFINITE PERSISTENCE 


Now, if we have established our 
case that this thing which we may 
call “Squirrel in a Wheel” selling 
really exists, the big thing is to 
work out the solution for the prob- 
lem. It is not so hard to detect 
this particular disease of the sales- 
man. But unless it can be cured, 
we have not accomplished much. 

In trying to work out the cure, 
may we not sum up the trouble 
in one word “Indefiniteness”? 
Isn’t it a fact that the man who 
works like a squirrel in a wheel is 
running around in circles because 
he doesn’t know just what he is 
trying to do? 

It is safe to say that if you pin 
one of these “squirrel in a wheel” 
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October 12, 1922. 
“The Christian Herald, 
Bible House, 
New York City. 


“Gentlemen: 


‘Our advertising in Christian Herald has produced highly 
satisfactory results. 

“The special issues which went to the hardware stores and 
general stores and which enclosed a postal card for use by the 
dealer, brought us a goodly number of inquiries which resulted 
in placing new accounts on our books. 

‘We also have had and are getting a great number of direct 
inquiries from. consumers, several of them having sent in checks. 
This is particularly significant, because the copy which we carried 
in Christian Herald had absolutely no direct appeal and was 
intended simply to. divert inquiries to the hardware stores and 
retail stores which handle our products. One check was received 
from a woman who lives thirty miles from a railroad and desired 
one of our big Black Beauty Double Roasters. 

‘We are more than ever convinced that as a medium for 
reaching the small town folks who have real interest in their 
homes and their home life, Christian Herald has no equal and 
you may be assured that your publication will have first con- 
sideration in any future national campaigns which we undertake. 


Yours very truly, 
EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 


(Signed) Paul Crissey 
Advertising Manager’”’ 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW 
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chaps right down to facts, he will 
have to admit that he doesn’t know. 
He honestly feels, down in his own 
heart, that his job is to work and 
work hard. He does work hard. 
He works tremendously hard. But 
he just works for the sake of 
working. He feels that he is do- 
ing his duty and earning his salary 
by working hard. He has sold 
himself on the theory that a man 
must work for his living. But he 
has not sold himself the idea that 
a man must do more than just 
work for his living. He does not 
realize that a man must not just 
work but must accomplish some- 
thing while he is at work. Now, 
there, in brief, is the difference be- 
tween the “squirrel in a wheel” 
salesman and the other salesman 
who works hard and get, results. 

A certain house had a New York 
City sales force of some fifty men. 
Look over the organization and 
it certainly had all the ear-marks 
of an earnest, sincere, faithful, 
hard-working force. But it was 
not getting the volume of busi- 
ness. Finally, the management 
stopped letting the city sales mana- 
ger hire and fire. It fired the sales 
manager and put a new one in his 
place. Then, almost overnight, 
the volume started to climb and 
the sales force that up to that 
time had worked hard, now not 
only worked hard but got volume 
business. 

The new sales manager did just 
one thing to that force. He gave 
them something definite and posi- 
tive to accomplish. His first day 
on the new job brought to light a 
surprising situation. The men did 
not have in their minds a clear pic- 
ture of what they had to accom- 
plish. They were just working 
and working hard. 

When the new sales manager got 
onto the job, the first thing -he 
did was to find out for himself 
what the management expected 
him to accomplish. He broke the 
total down by months. He broke 
it down by weeks. Then he 
divided the job up among his men 
according to territories. And _ the 
next day each man was told just 
how much he had to do in the 
way of volume and orders to hold 
his job—how much more to do to 
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get into the bonus class, and so 
From there on, the training of : 
individual salesman was alc 
positive, definite lines. The sale; 
man was not filled up wi! 
“ginger talk.” On the contra 
he sat down with his sales mai 
ger and considered the volume 
business which that salesman a 
that sales manager had to prod 
out of that territory. Instead 
“pep” talk, there was a serio’, 
earnest consideration of how 
go about getting that volume 
business. Most of the men live 
up to expectations. Some did not 
That was inevitable. But each 
man had a set, definite job to do. 
It was a clear-cut proposition. 
He either did it and held his job 
or failed to do it and lost out. 
The squirrel was taken out of its 
whee! and started off on a clear 
road. 


BONUS SETS ONE SALESMAN ON 
RIGHT ROAD 


For ten years a biscuit sales- 
man worked the same territory. 
He did not seem to make any 
real headway. But one day he went 
to his boss. His boss was an easy- 
going man running an easy-going 
little factory. Time and again, the 
salesman had asked his employer 
for a salary advance but the ad- 
vance had not been forthcoming. 
It was a poor paying little organi- 
zation made up largely of individ- 
uals who did not have the initiative 
to go elsewhere and working for 
an employer who did not have the 
initiative to discharge the slow 
movers. But this one individual 
salesman suddenly became amlii- 
tious. He could not get the de- 
sired increase in salary so he made 
this counter proposition: “Will 
you give me $2.50 bonus for each 
order I bring in from a new cus- 
tomer or from some dealer we 
have not sold for at least two 
years?” The employer consented 
to this. 

The salesman would have been 
satisfied with an advance of $25 : 
month in salary. But he now made 
up his mind that he would try t 
get one new customer a day. 
made a list of every dealer 
his territory whose business 

(Continued on page 193) 
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**Gee! The Kid’s Got Class’’ 

pi “Yeh! And look at those high marks on my 
vent papers. Why! d’yuh know, since I’ve been type- 
ill writing my school work I’ve been gettin’ extra 
eo credits for neatness right along.” 
oyer “Ain’t it hard to do?” 
Na “Naw! Not now. I made an awful mess at first, 
ani- though. Couldn’t ever seem to hit the right key.” 
vid- “Golly! I betcha my dad’ll get me one, too, when 

I tell him. You oughta hear him roar about my 


ses 9 99 
writin, THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


presents an unbeatable medium for interesting half a 
million of this country’s “thinkingest” boys, averaging 
15% to 16 years old, in the practical idea of owning and 
using a typewriter. And don’t forget the “gang” spirit 
among these fellows—what the leader-type of boy has, 
the rest want. 

Sooner or later the typewriter is bound to become a 
factor in every boy’s life. You can’t begin too early 
to impress your name on his mind. 


January forms close November 20th. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Bronch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Guiding 
human decisions 


Fixed laws found to underlie all 
human actions — now applied 
to influencing millions of buyers 


VERY executive has met and overcome diff- 
cult problems in personal selling. In closing 
big deals, his own skill in adapting a presenta- 

tion to a special personality is often needed to secure 
a favorable decision. 

But what of the millions of men and-women who 
buy at the dealer’s counter? Every order on the 
books depends on their personal decisions. Yet per- 
sonal selling cannot be breught to bear. They can 
only be reached as a group by advertising. 

Thousands of different personalities must be in- 
fluenced by a message that cannot be varied to suit 
individuals. Only through a special knowledge of 
how people in large groups think and decide, can 
these vital decisions be won economically. 


How the actions of large groups 
can be definitely calculated 


Henry Thomas Buckle, the historian, was one of the 
first to analyzethe actions of people in great masses. He 
made striking discoveries in the cities that he studied. 


He found that the percentage of crimes scarcel; 
changed from year to year. This percentage did not 
vary even for people of different ages—nor for the 
weapons used. 

Letters mailed absent-mindedly, without addresses 
represented an almost constant percentage. 


Accumulated evidence made it clear that the 
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decisions of people in large groups could be accur- 
ately calculated according to fixed law. 


Today the rate of suicide in 100 American cities 
has been nearly constant for ten years. Yet it varies 
from 8 in 100,000 in Cambridge, Mass., to 50 in 
100,000 in San Francisco. Special conditions of 
living, of climate, of business, regulate even this most 
personal decision of men and women in large groups. 


Whether in matters of life and death or in buying 
a pair of shoes, a definite percentage of every hun- 
dred thousand people is always acting in response to 
a special set of conditions. For every type of decision 
—for every sale in retail stores—basic laws govern 


the actions of people in great masses. 
A careful study of these laws of human action over 
a period of years has been an important factor in 
the work of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
In many different fields we have helped our clients 
build volume and net profits by preparing cam- 
paigns that guide human decisions 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 








Where Does the Wholesale Grocer 





Stand, Nowadays? 


Status Has Improved in Recent Years—Code of Ethics Likely to 
Be Improved 


Watvace Pencit Company 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago you published some ar- 
ticles regarding the controversy between 
wholesale grocery jobbers and manufac- 
turers, 

Will you please advise me the titles 
of such articles and the issues they ap- 
pear in, using enciosed addressed and 
stamped envelope for reply? 

Watiace Pencit Company, 
H. F. MEIpIncEr, 
Manager, Chicago Office. 
HE wholesale grocer is not so 
much in the public eye as he 
was a few years ago. At that 
time, there was a widespread dis- 
position to regard him merely as 
a middleman, and as such, as an 
obstacle rather than an aid in the 
path of distribution. The status 
of the jobber is, we believe, more 
clearly defined than it was. More 
than one manufacturer who “cut 
out” the jobber and went to the 
retailer direct, has found that he 
was not altogether wise in doing 
that. In sparsely settled sections, 
where long jumps are the rule, the 
jobber can operate much more 
economically than can the manu- 
facturer. 

The cost of doing business of 
the average small grocery jobber 
is astonishingly - low — infinitely 
lower than that of any manufac- 
turer of a commodity sold 
through the grocery trade. That 
is one of the anomalies of the 
wholesale grocery business—the 
larger the business, the greater the 
cost of doing business. This 
works out in a way which encour- 
ages the manufacturer to do busi- 
ness direct in large cities and 
makes it almost impossible for 
him to do business direct in thinly 
settled sections. 

One thing for which some of 
the large wholesale grocers are 
criticized, is that instead of being 
co-operators, they are, often, com- 
petitors of manufacturers: That 
is to say, they have their own 





brands of tea and coffee and bal 
ing powder and canned good 
Just so long as this conditic 
exists, just so long will the man 
facturer of trade-marked artick 
eye the jobber with suspicion, ar 
just so long will the jobber lox 
askance at the manufacturer « 
such articles. 

But, beyond doubt, the relatio: 
ship between manufacturer an 
wholesale grocer is on a bett 
basis than formerly. The mam 
facturer who tries to do busines 
nationally, has found, by cost! 
experience, that in certain section 
of the United States, he mus 
choose between doing business a! 
a loss or recognizing the jobbe: 

During the war, many whol 
sale grocers were criticized b 
cause they not only preached but 
practiced the gospel of “replac 
ment value.” They did not sell at 
a fair percentage above cost but 
at a figure which represented the 
then market price, plus their usual 
percentage of profit. They could 
hardly be criticized for doing this 
if, when the tide turned, they 
adhered to that same policy. But 
they did not do that. 

Wholesale grocers, as a class, 
have not yet recognized that there 
is in their business, a considerable 
element of public service; that the 
retail grocer is really their repre- 
sentative; that their interests and 
his are identical; that they should 
discourage the multiplication of 
retailers, and that merely because 
a man wants to go into business 
as a retail grocer and has $367 in 
cash, it does not follow that he is 
entitled to a line of credit. How- 
ever, both the wholesale grocers’ 
associations—the National and thie 
American—are giving more and 
more atterition to these matters, 
and there are good reasons to bhe- 
lieve that standards will be raised 
and a finer code of ethics adopted 
than in the past. Some articles 
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Government Circulation Statements 
of All Des Moines Newspapers 


For the six months’ period ending 


September 30th, 1922 


They ’re all here, none omitted 


Average Gain or Loss 
Net Paid in 6 Months 


Des Moines Register and 

Tribune (M&E)....... 126,048 3,974 Gain 
Sunday Register 

(10c paper) 2,06: 5,598 Gain 
Daily Register (3c paper). 67,590 1,541 Gain 
Evening Tribune 

(2c paper) 58,458 2,433 Gain 
Daily Capital (lc paper).. 60,696 510 Gain 
Sunday Capital (5c paper). 28,856 4,751 Loss 
Daily News (lc paper)..... 27,457 4.323 Loss 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 


I. A. Klein Guy 8S. Osborn Jos. R. Scolaro 
50 E. 42nd 8t. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 701 Ford Bidg. 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Cc. A. Cour R. J. Bidwell Co. 


401 Globe Democrat Bidg. San Francisco 
St. Louis Los Angeles 
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discussing the status of the whole- 
sale grocer follow.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Klim Changes from Mail to Jobber 
Distribution; August 4, 1921; page 3. 
The Ree & Gamble Experiment; 
aa 7 1921; page 168. 
hy ‘Can’t the Wholesale Grocer Ad- 
gg? the Retail Grocer?; December 
1920; e 106. 
a5 hy an ow the Wholesale Grocers 
Should Advertise; September 2, 1920; 


pa 

Wholesale Grocers Cannot Distribute, 
> aang = Speculate; August 19, 
1920; ie 
How ill ‘the Jobber Elimination 
Policy Affect Advertising?; July 29, 
1920; page 26. 

Procter and Gamble vs. the Whole- 
salers; July 29, 1920; page 141. 

obbers Seek to Prove Their Right to 
Existence; July 22, 1920; page 150. 

$200, 000 a Year to Be Put into Ad- 
vertising if Someone Will Show — 
How; February 12, 1920; pa 

Notice to Jobbers—Stop, ag Lis- 
ten; November 27, 1919; page 187. 


F. W. Delaney Appointed Sales 
Manager of Runkel Bros. 


F. W. Delaney, recently New York 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, has been ap- 
ointed sales manager of Runkel Bros., 
ne., New York chocolate and cocoa 
manufacturer. Mr. Delaney was at one 
time with Cudahy & Co., Chicago, as 
sales manager of their canned foods 
department. 


Cleveland Manufacturer Plans 
Fall Campaign 


National gapioagione will be used by 
The Vital Mfg. Co., Cleveland, in an 
advertising campaign which will begin 
this fall. The company manufactures 
Vital eutomatic vacuum cleaners and 
Vital spark plugs. The Nichols-Moore 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has been appointed advertising counsel. 


Lumber Accounts for 
Mac Martin Agency 


The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Company and its allied interests the 
Crookston Lumber Co., Robert G. Chis- 
holm Lumber Co., Ltd., The Shevlin- 
Hixon Company and the "McCloud River 
Lumber Company, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Mac Martin 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. 


Food Account for Los Angeles 
Agency 

The Smith & Ferris Agency of Los 
Angeles has obtained the advertising ac- 
count of the Phospho Food Company. 
Inc. Copy will be released shortly for 
health and mail-order __ publications. 
About January 1 a list of Pacific Coast 
newspapers will be use 
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“The American Agriculturis:” 
Joins Standard Farm Paper; 


The American Agriculturist, \N. 
York, has joined the Standard Fa 
Paper Association, effective January 
1923. In joining this association 7 
American Agriculturist becomes e 
fourteenth member. The other memb. 
are: The Breeders’ Gazette, 1 
Nebraska Farmer, Wallaces’ Farn 
Pacific Rural Press, The Farmer, ] 
Farmer's Wife, Hoard’s Dairym 
Progressive farmer, The Michi 
Farmer, The Ohio Farmer, The li 
consin Agriculturist, Prawie Farm 
and Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., N 
York is the Eastern advertising 1epres 
tative of this association and ;* 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chicag: 
the Western representative. Wallace 
Richardson is general manager of th 
two orgemaatiens. 


Death of Dr. Lyman Abbott 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, edit 
in-chief and one ot the owners of 7 
Outlook died on October 22 in N; 
York. He would have been 87 years 
in December. 

Dr. Abbott was one of a_ nota 
group of eminent American clergyn 
who were strongly identified with « 
torial and publishing work. At one tin 
he was the editor of the Litera 
Record, Harper's Magazine, The Illi; 
trated Christian Weekly. He succeed 
Henry Ward Beecher as the pastor oi 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He was 
associated with Doctor Beecher as edit 
of the Christian Union. This publi 
tion later became The Outlook. 

In the early part of this year 
Abbott was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor by the Government 
France in recognition of his service 
France and its Allies during the wa: 


Tr 


H. O. Clayberger with “The 
American Legion Weekly” 


Harry O. Ginsberg formerly spac 
buyer of Sherman Leb bair, Inc. 1 
more recently ith Hearst’s Int 
national Magazine, has joined the stiti 
of the Eastern office of The Ame: 
Legion Weekly and will cover New Y 
State territory and some accounts 
New York City. 


New Publishers’ Representative 
in Los Angeles 


Frederick F. Paul has opened 
office in Los Angeles under his 
name, as_ publishers’ representat 
Mr. Paul has_ been ongneed in ne 
paper advertising in Minneapolis, 
Louis and Los Angeles. 


“Bronx Home News” Wi!! 
Become a Daily 


c The Bronx Heme Nowe, ae a rk 
ity, mning Novem will be 
A 5 am a tri-weekly to a daily 
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Better Business 


During our entire career as an ad- 
vertising agency, no year to date 
shows a decrease in the net volume 
of our business. We have steadily 
increased our billing, our number 
of clients, and the strength and 
representative character of those 
clients in their respective fields. 
We know of no better recom- 
mendation of our service than 


this fact. 


Write for the following booklets: 


“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Aavertised Products 
Through Department Stores” 


““Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stvres’’ 


##CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Are You Losing Faith 


in Your Government? 


SENA 


“We are losing the confidence and the re- 
spect of the voters,” says Senator Borah. 
“They want public leaders to have convic- 
tions and stand by them. The first political 
party that wakes up to this fact is quite apt 
to stampede the country.” 


Borah is one of the best known and least 
understood figures in Washington. What he 
thinks you want—and why his opinion is 
worth knowing—is told by Charles W. Wood 
in this week’s Collier’s. 


‘Tilimore” 


The green and yellow parrot in its cage 
shrieked the word over and over again. 
“Tllimore, Illimore!” What did it mean? If 
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he had found the answer more quickly 
Pelham might have caught the Gray Ghost. 
Read this latest story of fiction’s greatest 
criminal by Arthur Somers Roche. 


Bill Tilden te Temperamental 


Franklin P. Adams is the only humorist 
who is also a tennis authority. In this week’s 
Collier’s he gives an entertaining account of 
Tilden’s wide range of interests. “To my 
notion,” says F. P. A., “the marvelous thing is 
that he could conquer his restless and active 
imagination enough to become the world’s 
best player.” 


Also in this Issue: 


The Deuce Among the Air Aces 
By Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker 


None But Working Girls Need Apply 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


In the Sticks By Charles Alexander 


All the Health in the World 
By Frederick Palmer 


High Hurdles By Joseph Husband 

Uncle Henry on Short Cuts to Culture 

More or less Human By Fred C. Kelly 

Collier’s Editorials 
Cartoon by J. N. Darling 

In more than a million homes every week 
Collier’s problems are identified with their 
personal interests—the most serviceable 
kind of journalism. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 F ourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When Fayette Street Hums 


HEN the NEWS and AMERICAN leave the press and 
start out on their journeys to the homes of their readers 
Fayette street hums. 


And when Fayette street hums, the result is a tie-up. 
Thirty NEWS and AMERICAN delivery trucks tales and ageing 


out from a narrow, four-truck delivery platform is a tra roblem in 
itself. A chorus of newsboys’ yells in a wild scramble for ae doesn’t 
simplify matters. But when four busy street car lines, a string of 
automobiles and a score or more of pedestrians get énto the game, 
something has to stop. Usually it is our delivery trucks. 


The NEWS and AMERICAN blame no one but themselves for this 
predicament. They have outgrown their present facilities. They have got 
to move. 

But even as they complain, there is a touch of pride in it, for the growth that has made a 

new home necessary is, in reality, a tribute to the loyalty of NEWS and “AMERICAN 

readers — the buyers in practically all of the worth while homes in and near Baltimore. 

Such reader confidence and belief as the =" aud AMERICAN enjoy makes a 

mighty productive field for the national advertiser 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


(The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL , BE. LUTZ 
Eastern i ‘estern Representative 


A Lead Tepe Be 


Advertising Manager 





All Free Circulation Publications 
Barred by Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


In Annual Convention, Amends By-Laws by Voté of772' to‘107 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions in its annual meeting at 
‘hicago last week decided to bar 
from its membership all publica- 
tions having free circulation. The 
vote on the action was decisive, 
172% ballots being in favor and 
107% against. 

The vote was upon the accept- 
ince of a resolution offered by the 
board of directors amending 
Article II, Section 1, of the by- 
aws to read as follows: 


Any advertiser, advertising agent or 
ublisher of a publication with paid cir- 
ulation as defined by the rules of the 
Bureau may be admitted to membership 
hy signing an agreement to abide by 
the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
the Bureau and all amendments that 
iay in due form be made thereto, and 
whose application for membership is 
pproved by at least seven a‘firmative 
otes of the Board of Directors. 


The new policy of course in- 
cludes the thirty-two free circula- 
tion magazines now members of 
ihe Bureau. The board of direc- 
tors, at its meeting in New York, 
probably next month, will make a 
final ruling as to the disposition 
of these thirty-two members. The 
hoard’s inclination is to give them 
1 reasonable time, probably a 
ear, to comply with the amended 
by-laws if they so desire. All that 
have not so complied at the ex- 
jiration of the period to be fixed 
by the board will be dropped from 
membership. 

The free circulation proposition 
ias been the leading matter before 
he house in the A. B. C. ever 
ince the convention last year in- 
tructed the board of directors to 
ike a poll of the advertisers and 
dvertising agency divisions and 
ublisher members to ascertain 
heir exact sentiments and to 
ring up the matter again at the 
922 meeting. Two mail ballots 
ere taken. The first was regard- 
ed as indecisive, but the second 


showed 818 members as opposec 
to including free.circulation pt 
lications and 267 in“fayor.. ~ 

The board of directors at a 
meeting in Chicago last June 
agreed upon the by-law amend- 
ment which the 1922 convention 
adopted. The sentiment in the 
board, however, was more equally 
divided among the membership, 
the amendment being passed by a 
bare majority of one. 

The matter was well threshed 
out at the various departmental 
meetings on Thursday and the de- 
feat of the free circulation people 
at next day’s general meeting was 
conceded. Nevertheless a lively 
fight was staged in the hope of 
preventing - the necessary two- 
thirds majority and putting the 
matter over for another year. 


ALIGNING FORCES FOR THE VOTE 


The advertising agent’s division 
led the campaign in behalf of the 
free circulation mediums. After 
Stanley Clague, the managing di- 
rector, had presented the matter in 
all its details to the convention, a 
resolution was brought forward 
by Ernest I. Mitchell, of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co., of 
Chicago, providing that the 
Bureau continue auditing such 
circulations but should segregate 
them in a manner that would per- 
mit of no mistake. The audit 
report, the resolution provided, 
should be printed on a different 
color paper. Strong, 
business manager of the Chicago 
Daily News, countered with a 
resolution that no audits of free 
circulations should be made. 

E. T. Meredith, publisher of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
moved that the recommendation 
of the board be ratified and this 
was seconded by Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New 
York Times. 
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Ernest I. Mitchell, speaking, as 
he said, in behalf of agencies and 
advertisers, strongly opposed the 
amendment, declaring the business 
interests he represented were en- 
titled to have such audits made by 
the Bureau. He hinted that bar- 
ring such audits might cause the 
formation of another bureau. His 
view was concurred in by S. C. 
Stewart of the Stewart-Davis Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, who 
declared the ruling would place an 
unfair burden upon export papers 
and directories which, from the 
very nature of things, had to be 
subsidized in some manner. 

Louis Wiley, replying to the 
agents, declared the question was 
one of principle and self-respect 
and that the Bureau should aban- 
don neither. The real basis of 
circulation, he said, was the de- 
mand of the reader and that if 
there was no such demand then 
the circulation had no value. 


S. R. LATSHAW INJECTS NOTE OF 
GOOD HUMOR 


S. R. Latshaw, of the Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York, 
restored good humor in what had 
become a rather acrimonious dis- 
cussion by pronouncing a witty 
funeral oration over the free pub- 
lications which he said soon were 
to be » Placed in neat lead-lined 
boxes.” Mr. Latshaw all along 
has been one of the most vigorous 
opponents of barring free circu- 
lation mediums and has fought 
consistently in their behalf. But 
this time he contented himself by 
bantering the several hundred 
publisher members of the Bureau 
for their determination to inter 
the thirty-two. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in con- 
cluding his speech, “we who are 
about to die salute you.” 

As the roll was called the vote 
at first seemed fairly close so far 
as attaining the necessary two- 
thirds majority was concerned. 
And then E. R. Shaw, of Power 
Plant Engineering, Chicago, cast 
106% votes in favor of the amend- 
ment and 1 against. The single 
vote was for the purpose of en- 
abling him to move a reconsider- 
ation if necessary. Mr. Shaw had 
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obtained proxies from a large por- 
tion of the business-paper division. 
And. then when W. A. Strong, 
armed with newspaper proxies, 
cast 207 votes for the amendment 
it was plainly revealed that the 
newspaper and business-paper com- 
bination had proved too strong for 
its opponents. 

B. Jones, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, presented 
four resolutions, three of which 
were referred to the board of di- 
rectors without discussion. Over 
a resolution making it mandatory 
for newspaper publishers to fur- 
nish with their annual reports the 
circulation in all towns receiving 
more than twenty-five copies there 
was a sharp division of opinion. 

The resolution had received an 
airing at the newspaper publish- 
ers department meeting on the 
previous afternoon where the pub- 
lishers of dailies in large cities 
opposed it without success. In 
the general session of the Bureau 
Friday the matter received a more 
thorough discussion and opinion 
on the resolution was sharply di- 
vided, large publishers favoring 
making such reports optional and 
the smaller publishers insisting 
that the word “mandatory” be 
written into the resolution. 

Led by W. A. Strong, the pub- 
lishers of dailies in the larger 
cities fought to have the resolu- 
tion referred to the board of di- 
rectors of the bureau instead of 
being presented to the convention 
for a direct vote. They were un- 
successful in this move and the 
convention adopted the resolution 
making such audit reports man- 
datory for the publishers of dailies. 

Two resolutions calling for 
changes in the standard forms of 
the Bureau were referred to the 
board of directors. Another reso- 
lution abrogating the rule which 
makes it optional for daily news- 
paper publishers to show circula- 
tion according to the so-called 
Metropolitan plan and requiring 
all daily newspapers in cities of 
500,000 or less to segregate their 
circulations into carrier, dealer, 
independent carrier, street and 
counter sales was similarly re- 
ferred, 
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O. C. Harn, president of the 
Bureau, in his annual address, 
complimented Managing Director 
Clague and his associates for their 
management of the Bureau’s af- 
fairs during the year. “The or- 
ganization,” he said, “had showed 
a substantial net gain in member- 
ship, the members now numbering 
more than 1, 

The business session of the con- 
vention closed with the selection 
of new members of the board of 
directors. The new board is con- 
stituted as follows: 

Advertisers—O. C. Harn, Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York; 
L. L. King, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, O.; Ralph 
Starr Butler, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, New York; G. Lynn Sum- 
ner, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa.; C. C. 
Younggreen, J. I. Case Plow 
Works Company, Racine, Wis.; 
J. Murray Gibbon, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, Montreal. 

Advertising Agencies—Ernest I. 
Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

Newspapers—David B. Plum, 
Troy, N. Y. Record. 

Magazine—F. W. Stone, Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews, New 
York City. 

Farm Papers—Marco Morrow, 
Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kan.; W. A. Whitney, The 
Phelps Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. (short term). 

Business Publications — Mason 
Britton, McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Following the convention the 
new board of directors elected the 
following officers of the bureau: 

O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company, New York, president; 
W. Laughlin, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, first vice-president ; 
Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago, 
second vice-president; Fred Davis, 
General Electric Company, third 
vice-president; W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News, secretary; 
E. R. Shaw, Power Plant En- 
gineering, Chicago, treasurer. 

At the annual dinner of the Bu- 
reau, held Friday, in _ the 
Drake Hotel, addresses were 
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made by Attorney-General Harry 
M. Daugherty, A. Lasker, 
chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, and Capt: Nor- 
man Imrie. Mr. Lasker declared 
the Attorney-General’s recent rul- 
ing barring liquor from American 
vessels would work disaster to 
the shipping interests of this 
country if approved by the courts. 
Mr. Daugherty digressed from his 
set speech long enough to assure 
his hearers that his ruling was 
merely an interpretation of some- 
thing the law plainly provided. 
The amusement part of the 
programme was provided by a 
number of theatrical stars. More 
than 800 people attended. 
President Harding, whose news- 
paper, the Marion Star, is a mem- 
ber of the Bureau, could not be 
present at the convention, and so 
he sent the following letter to 
Managing Director Clague: 


I am writing a line to thank you for 
the invitation which you presented to 


-me in person a few days ago to come to 


the annual banquet of the Audit ‘Bureau 
of Circulations. I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to attend and regret very 
much that my duties here render it 
impossible. I cannot forego expressin 
my personal appreciation of the work o 
the Bureau, which I feel has done so 
much med standardizing values in 
the great business of advertising and 
has contributed a good deal to a general 
improvement of the journalistic pro- 
fession. 


- During the last year the Bureau 
has released 1,273 audits, an aver- 
age of 108 per month, compared 
with a monthly average of 101 
during the previous year. 


Adapt Copy to Cold Weather 
Appeal 


The Borden Company, New York, in 
business publications is advertsiing the ad- 
vantages awaiting the dealer who is ready 
to cash in on the cold weather business. 


A cut shows the corner of a foun- 
tain around which stands a group of 
women in furs and men in ulsters. The 
copy reads: “Everybody knows that sales 
of ice cream and cold drinks fall off 
as the weather gets cooler and colder. 
In the summertime, it’s the small profit 
on the large number of 5-and-10-cent 
sales. In the fall and winter, it’s the 
long profit on the 15-and-20-cent sales. 
And now is the time to ~y our efforts 
behind tke sales with t ong profit. 
Serve Borden’s Malted Milk, hot or 
— It’s the beverage with the long 
profit.” 





The Mystery in Style Creation 


Must the “News” of the Press Agent Precede Advertising? 


Voss & STERN 


SPECIALISTS 
Laces, Embroideries, Chiffons, 
Nettings, Crepes, 
Novelty Cotton Fabrics 
New York, October 14, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
ELATIVE to the use of “pub- 
licity” in connection with the 

merchandising of a new style in 


bockers grew up. Here and there 
at the country clubs men began to 
wear them off the links and at 
social gatherings. It created talk 
in a local circle and one man see- 
ing another wearing them decided 
he could, too. Soon it was the 
mode, in the suburbs, even for 
church. Every pair seen about the 
streets was “publicity” although 
accidental publicity rather than 
premeditated. 

Yet it all could 





women’s wear, 
may I take a 
little more of 
your time to 
answer the ques- 
tion implied in 
your comment to 
my letter in 
Printers’ INK of 
Oct. 12? I know 
that you have 
little . faith, and 
justly, in the 
ability of hired 
press agents, yet 
it is the basic 
principle of their 
methods that my 
term “publicity” 


advertising. ] 





[EprrortaL Note—In this is- 
sue Printers’ Ink publishes | is the story of 
two more communications on f 
the subject of advertising’s in- 
fluence on styles for women. 
The letter from Mr. Smith is 
followed by the article written | uct 
Men interested 
in the whole subject of style 
will find a divergence of opin- 
ion in the two communications 
and some fundamental ideas on 
the intrinsic difference between | the 
news—whether casual or de- 
liberate—and the force of paid | The 


by Leon Allen. 


have been de- 
liberate. There 


how one of the 
country’s leading 
silk merchants 
first got his prod- 
into the 
stores. He hired a 
number of well- 
dressed women 
whose duties were 
solely to go into 
stores and 
ask for his silks. 
department 
buyers reacted to 
this “demand” 








covers. T hey 
create news deliberately with a 
purpose in view and that is what 
must be done to supplement ad- 
vertising in the setting up of a 
style. Advertising alone is not 
sufficient, in the case we are dis- 
cussing. Women will invariably 
ask, “Is it the style?” ard in 
order to answer this question the 
stage must be set before advertis- 
ing can be called in to give the 
impetus that is necessary for a 
large volume of business. 

The new style must be rumored ; 
it must be seen in or at the right 
places; it must be talked about at 
bridge clubs between deals; stage 
comedians must make a reference 
to it; some prominent woman 
must take it up; and there must 
be some news references to it. 
Accomplishing this would be the 
function of my “publicit? agent.” 

Consider for instance how the 
present vogue for men’s knicker- 


just as he thought 
they would, and inquiries be- 
gan to develop. Since his fab- 
rics were really good, they sold 
readily after being placed on sale. 
There is nothing particularly new 
in this idea and possibly it is be- 
ing worked today in other lines. 
We hear of a manufacturer of 
Palm Beach suits who in the be 
ginning of this mode made all his 
male employees wear “ice cream” 
suits on Sundays. And the first 
maker of an automobile rode 
around to the indignation of his 
neighbors and the ridicule of him- 
self, but he created “publicity.” 
One person can create a vogue 
that may be tremendous, as Mrs. 
Castle did when she bobbed her 
hair. Recently a moving-picturé 
film of a society drama featured 
long kid gloves on every one of 
the women. The gloves were em 
phasized all through the picture 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Christmas Buying in 


Philadelphia 


Promises to Set New Record! 


With workers busy—the building industry run- 
ning millions ahead of former years—and activity 
evident in all lines—the Christmas season in Phil- 
adelphia this year undoubtedly will be marked by 
heavy buying of goods of all kinds. 

If your product can be used for Christmas giv- 
ing, tell Philadelphia holiday shoppers to ask for 
it by name or trademark. 

Tell them how acceptable it would be as a gift, 
through the newspaper which enters nearly every 
home in the third largest market in the United 
States. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
is one of the largest in America. 





U. S. Post Office report of net 
paid daily average circulation for 
six months ending September 30, 
1922—485,145 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1. 

Yaris—Roy A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Keeping the Factories Busy 


wy 


“*Tt looks good,” said the Sales Manager, 
‘But the factories are keeping pretty 
close to us on production.” 


‘They've had to break all records to do 
it though!” chorused the Salesmen. 


ETTER automo- 

biles—at lower prices 
—and a greater number 
produced and sold—than 
ever before. 

That’s the record for 
1922, so far. 

Can you visualize con- 
ditions at the factories— 
the quantities of materials 
and parts coming in—the 


strain on personnel and 
plant equipment to con- 
vert such parts and mater- 
ials into complete units— 
in numbers beyond the 
highest records of the 
past? 

Think of the needs of 
these record-breaking es- 
tablishments. 

Every improvement in 
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machinery or plant equip- 
ment—every labor-sav- 
ing. time-saving device— 
every bit of material, 
fabricated or semi-fabri- 
cated parts, machine tools, 
belting, motors, industrial 
trucks, conveyors, steel, 
bronze, alloys, and so 
forth—that willhelp these 
plants improve their 
products, reduce costs, or 
increase volume of output 
—is needed by them, and 
needed NOW. 

And the men in charge 
—Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Designing and 
Production Engineers, 


Plant Managers in all de- 
partments—read <Auto- 
motive Industries every 
week, 

Automotive Industries 
leads all other sources in 
getting information to its 
readers concerning the 
automotive field. It is the 
recognized authority in 
its field—accepted and re- 
spected as such. 

Advertisements in 
Automotive Industries 
reach the best in the field 
and carry greater weight 
because of their associa- 
tion with editorial matter 
so highly esteemed. 


Is Your Name on Our Mailing List 
for ‘Facts and Information Concerning 
the Automotive Field”’? 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


New wk, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bidg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St.; Philadelphia, 
Wi r Bidg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bldg.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Indianapolis, 1212 


Mer ts’ Bank Bldg. 





Publ -ters of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, COMMERCIAL 
VELiCLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WARE- 
HOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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The World’s Greatest Retail Market 


The peak of humankind’s trading achievements is attained in 
modern department stores—each a continuous “world’s fair’’ 
itself. 

In volume of business as well as in variety and range of b 
ness, Chicago department stores lead the world. Of the th 
greatest department stores in the world, according to recent sta‘i 
tics, the two leaders are in Chicago—the third is in Paris. 

Successful department stores are the creations of the do 
genius for advertising and merchandising—the combination 
absolutely essential to success in this field, and absolutely irresisti> 
when it is brought into play. 

More money is spent for department store advertising than 
any other single form of advertising—and it is spent by the wor!d’s 
greatest advertising experts, because bad judgment here would 
as disastrous as on the battlefield. Department store advertis 
MUST BRING RESULTS—and bring them quickly. 

For the advertiser in a new field there is no safer leadership 
to follow than that of the department stores in that field. And in 
this connection, the following statistics, supplied by the Advertising 
Record Company, an independent audit service maintained by all 
the Chicago newspapers, are significant of the advertising situation 


in Chicago—the home of the World’s greatest department stores. 

Total display advertising by Chicago department stores in 
the six daily and two Sunday Chicago newspapers, for the nine 
months = ~ eee 30, 1922. 


4,336,359 lines 
1.930.387 

The Dai Tribune 1,618,088 

The Journal 1,244,269 

The Daily Herald-Examiner 534,401 

‘The Post 516,639 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
The Sunday Tribune 1,322,161 lines 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner 875,371 
THE DAILY NEWS PRINTED 


2,405,972 more lines than the next evening paper. 

2,718,721 - on “ -“ morning paper. 

2,183,870 “ ” “ both the morning papers combined. 
2.138827 “ - * “ Sunday papers combined. 


CONCLUSION: 


“In Rome do as the Romans do”— 
In Chicago do as the department stores do, 
and advertise, first of all, in 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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particularly on the person of 
very popular leading lady. 
film was very successfully 
throughout the country and 
y’s Times has a news note re- 
ing the unexpected demand 
long kid gloves which, last 
were more or less a drug on 
market. This might be de- 
d “publicity” or it might have 
accidental, but it certainly 
d the sale. Other means 

suggest themselves. At 
a dozen different indirect 


: of setting public opinion can 
ised in this task of beating 


s at her own game, even to 


extent of carrying the attack 


to the Rue de la Paix. 
e is the story of the Trojan 
e, you know. 
re than one American im- 
r has influenced the sources 
It is related how one large 


s trimming merchant in this 


try some years ago regularly 


ight his trimmings in advance 
the Paris styles, taking all the 


ly there was of new things. 
ugh his intimacy with ‘he 


ng Parisian couturiers, he 
| his trimmings embodied as a 


of their new frocks (al- 
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though they were not aware of his 
interest). Immediately on the 
showing of the new models in 
America there would be a large 
demand for trimmings which he 
alone could supply. 

All this may appear unethical, 
but style is a peculiar subject that 
cannot be influenced except in 
devious ways. Much of it is. bun- 
combe and buncombe must be 
used in part in promoting it. 
There’s little place for “reason 
why” copy. Can you imagine a 
sensible consumer argument for 
the wearing of furs in July or for 
skirts that touch the ground? Can 
you write an advertisement intelli- 
gently advocating the use of 
sheer silk stockings for December 
street wear? You can start a fad 
for them in winter and use adver- 
tising to push the sale tremendous- 
ly, but could you create a demand 
in the beginning by saying any- 
thing else than “It’s the style to 
wear them!” And in order that 
women may credit such a state- 
ment you will have to set the 
stage. 

Voss & STERN, 
Witrarp K. Sirs. 
Advertising Manager. 


Fashion, Advertising and the 
Press Agent 


Style Can Be Influenced by Advertising 


By Leon Allen 


Service Director of The Economist Group 


[E battle of the correspond- 
ents on the question recently 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins 
robably take two angles. One 
will be for or against the 
tising of a vogue. The other 
centre around the possibili- 
)f the press agent to force a 
And since the press agent’s 
na always seems to be geared 
I’m inclined to bet my 
| series winnings on the re- 
eing a Press Agent Puff and 
ng Show instead of the orig- 
ubject matter, “Can Fashion 
ut Over by Advertising?” 


But the richest field of effort in 
the world lies behind the curtain 
of fashion mystery. It alone 
should have our attention. 

So at the risk of rushing in 
where angels. fear to tread, and 
without in any way adopting the 
role of laying down “dicta” from 
the throne, I would like to smash 
the chimera of Fashion ‘by Press 
Agentry at the start so that fu- 
ture Printers’ Inx discussions 
will centre around the big tent 
and -not*the side show. 

Strangely enough I’m going to 
begin by admitting that Fash- 
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ion is born by press agentry. 

The celebrated Ethiopian in the 
woodpile, however, is that the 
aforesaid press agentry is used 
under such unusual conditions that 
it ceases to be press agentry but a 
recognized form of advertising in 
an industry which has no counter- 
part in the whole universe—the 
dressmaking industry of Paris. 

Also even there its success is 
only partly demonstrated, for all 
we hear about are the successes, 
the number of “duds” are never 
told. 

But admitting that getting a 
style into the papers and onto the 
cables, by means of manikins at 
the Grand Prix, is possible in 
Paris, to make that a yardstick 
for promotive effort in America is 
midsummer folly of the wildest 





kind. Incidentally it leaves out 
fcur very important considera- 
tiuns: 
1—The peculiar position of 
Paris as “copy” for style 
news, 
2—The briefness of the life of a 
style. 


3—The great sweep of our 
country and the resistance to 
style changes as you leave 
the distinctly style centres. 

4—The need of a motivating 
power and the lack of that 
power in news alone. 


Just as all signs fail in dry 
weather, so Paris is a bad ex- 
ample for the press agent because 
the “copy” which gets through in 
Paris would have a hard row to 
hoe anywhere in America. 

The years have built up a 
fashion news distributing system 
with ramifications touching every 
home in America and every factor 
catering to the need for dress in 
those homes. That system is 
honest. The style experts of the 
daily press, the fashion magazines 
or the business paper not only say 
“Jenny shows this,” “Poiret shows 
this,” but they make it obvious 
that they are only mirroring what 
the various couturiers hope will 
be accepted by the dear public. 

The importance of these artists 
in their field, however, and their 
intuition as to what the public 
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will accept, together with the ace. 
old liaison between Paris 











Style, makes them good copy, and 
they get space like Mr. Ford does 
because they are news and with 
everyone conscious that they are 
talking shop. 

With the single instrument of 
the manikin parade, the Parisian 





press agent shoots his whole 
of wax. He has not made a siyle, 
but merely touched off a 
merchandising system whic 
includes the business papers inter- 
ested in fashion, the pattern co 
panies with their fashion maga- 
zines, the ready-to-wear industry, 
and the leading garment retailers. 
These factors, then, start gam- 
bling with the whims of woman- 
kind. 


THE CASE FOR FASHION ADVERTISING 


The story of how style is taken 
up from this point by an uncon- 
nected but nevertheless interlock- 
ing advertising system is too long 
to be told here, and of itself 
makes an interesting story. But 
make no mistake. In the final 
analysis, the vogue which suc- 
ceeds is the advertised vogue. 

A hint of what I mean is shown 
by an illustration from one factor. 

You, dear reader, may not know 
of the millions of paper patterns 
sold by the big magazines. Check 
up some evening with your wife; 
then figure up your chances of 
press-agenting with a shrewd 
operator like Mr. Hutter, fashion 
director of the McCall Company 
(or the money value in terms of 
advertising space of the pattern- 
selling pages of McCall’s Maga- 
gine). 

Apart from the fact that there 
is only one Paris, the three suc- 
ceeding elements of the brief 
duration of style, the lack of 
motivating power in news alone, 
and the vastness of America, all 
handicap the style press agent. 

Reverting again to the pattern 
companies, one authority gives the 
average life of a pattern ( tyle) 
as two years from its first pr = 
tation to its final discard, th: high 
spot in sales occuring between the 
sixth and twelfth month. 

In other words, there is a six 
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months’ period of introduction, a 
six months’ period of actual popu- 
larity or vogue, and a twelve 
months’ period of diminishing 
style leading to final discard. 
uperficially speaking, there are 
no geographical limitations to the 
acceptance of a style. That is, 
New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles will see and accept certain 
vogues at approximately the same 
ime, 
But dependent upon the number 
of women in a community who 
have the money and the pioneer- 
ing instinct in the matter of dress, 
as a nation, we do not accept a 
style overnight. 

Conservative Boston moves 
months slower than New York, 
and even after a vogue has been 
so long in the big town that it 
has ceased to be style, it may be 
bizarre in Wilmington, Del., or 
Zanesville, 

As an example. In the days 
when the slashed skirt had be- 
come so common in New York as 
to make it necessary for milady 
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to do an Isadora Duncan to get 
attention, I had occasion to visit 
Wilmington, Del., along with my 
wife. 

We were walking along the 
“Central Park East” of Wilming- 
ton—Delaware Avenue—when I 
observed the motorman of a pass- 
ing trolley slow up his car and 
along with half the people in it 
start “rubbering” in my direction. 
My wife began to wonder what 
the excitement was all about, and 
finally it dawned on us that a skirt 
slashed about six inches from the 
hem was the cause of the riot— 
120 miles from New York! 

Today, bobbed hair in the tea- 
rooms of our cities and the dormi- 
tories of our colleges has come 
and gone. Yet withal, a girl with 
bobbed hair in Piqua, Ohio, which 
is the livest town of 15,000 in 
seventeen States, would probably 
be a topic for criticism at the 
monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Federation. They might not go 
so far as to call her wanton, but— 
“then you know.” 


The 


George LDyerCo 
Se 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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The thing is we are a country 
of vast spaces with diverse inter- 
ests, prejudices and habits. It 
takes time to get over a style na- 
tionally, and yet style is a fleeting 
thing. 

Therefore, any attempt to force 
style must be quick; it must be 
action compelling. And press- 
agenting is neither. 

Because it is indirect, popular- 
izing an article by press-agenting 
is a slow process. It is never effi- 
cient except as one part of a pro- 
gramme. 

Marjorie Rambeau’s endorse- 
ment of a dress design would 
mean little unless Pictorial Re- 
view gave her the weight of its 
pattern pages and the backing of 
the thousands of retailers who sell 
Pictorial Review patterns as a 
commodity. 

Because she is Marjorie Ram- 
beau she makes an_ interesting 
piece of advertising copy—nothing 
more or nothing less. 


ADVERTISING NEEDED TO HASTEN 
SPREAD OF STYLE 


It must always be remembered 
that any style to become national- 
ized must move fast enough away 
from New York or Los Angeles 
to have at least gained a foothold 
before it dies in those cities. Else 
when it is dead, it is dead all 
over. 

Finally and most important of 
all, press- -agented style informa- 
tion is only news and once it is 
told today it ceases to be news 
tomorrow. 

Advertising, on the other hand, 
while it can be “newsy” can ham- 
mer home consistently until it 
compels action. 

The failure to see this distinc- 
tion is where the press agent so 
often falls down. And as a 
source of style information, my 
own organization frequently sees 
the absolute failure of the press 
agent to realize this fundamental 
truth. 

There have been occasions when 
we have gone to a manufacturer 
or a group of manufacturers 
showing a cable from our Paris 
office and appearing in our papers 
indicating that Paris is taking 
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hold of their product, and ‘hat 
style tendencies are in their favor, 
coupling this with the suggesiion 
that they help along the good 
work by advertising. 

In a little while along com 
more or less clever news s! 
from the Secretary of the 
tonhole Manufacturers Inco 
rated, with the gentle sugges 
that it would be of interest to 
readers, 

The truth is that the valu 
the article as news is deader | 
Republican hopes in Virginia. 
have given the news once and 
editorial department bends 
backward sometimes in the 
viction that last month’s n 
has no place in this week’s pa; 

Can advertising influence st 

Yes. But advertising must 
with opportunity and be very « 
fully planned to fit in with 
machine that handles style d: 

Can press-agenting put over 
style? 

No! Press-agenting moves too 
slowly. America is too big. Style 
news of itself does not compel 
action. 

So I say, let us stick to a dis- 
cussion of the first subject—“How 
Can Style Be Influenced by Adver- 
tising?” and not waste our time 
by using as standard the high 
spots where a _ manufacturing 
idea has won a place overnight 
because it happened to hit some 
great dormant demand. 


New Accounts with Carr 
Columbia, Inc. 


Carr & Columbia, Inc., New Yor 
vertising agency, has obtained 
counts of T. W. Compton, sec 
United States Historical S 
etchings, using magazines; Hon 
Burner Heating Corporation, oil | 
for furnaces, newspapers and 
mail advertising and the W. R. ! 
Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
room fixtures, which will use | 
publications and direct-mail adv 
All of these accounts are loc 
New York. 


Toilet Goods Account with 
Critchfield Agency 


The Bo-Peep : ‘ 
manufacturer of toilet preparations, has 


Corporation,  ( /iicag 


account wil) 


placed its advertising 
Chicago adver 


Critchfield & Company, 
tising agency. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


There is no substitute for quantity when 
you buy circulation. The News offers 
you numbers, and much more than 
numbers. 71,000 copies of The News 
daily go into almost worth-while 
home in Indianapolis, and an additional 
40,000 into the homes in the normal 
Indianapolis trading radius, This means 
complete coverage of Indianapolis, and 
— und influence in the thousands of 
mes in the Indianapolis Radius. The 
News has an intensive, quantity circula- 
> i tion, plus an ideal distribution into the 
- high homes, plus high reader confidence. News 
a advertising is productive. 
right 


som EX The News is the key to a 
, selling empire 


1700 carriers deliver The News 
in Indianapolis. The Indian- 
apolis business man who has 
not been a News carrier is 
the exception. Thus the News 
has a powerful hold on the 
entire Indianapolis business 
community. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. B. LUTE= 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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2 out of every 5 dealers 
on this street are Elks 


DVERTISERS of general merchandise 
weigh the worth of magazines they use by 


these standards— 
Does this magazine reach dealers who will 
sell my merchandise? 
Will these dealers know that the magazine 
reaches their good customers? 


Is its circulation located where it will best 
help the sale of my goods? 


Here is how The Elks Magazine meets these 
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In the smaller cities and larger towns, The 
Elks Magazine reaches approximately two 
dealers out of every five. 


(In some lines, such as automobiles and 
haberdashery, there are even more; in four 
typical towns, Bloomington, Ill, Elkhart, 
Ind., Charleroi, Pa., and Lynchburg, Va. 
it reaches 72 out of 159 automobile and 
accessory dealers, or 45 per cent, and 75 
out of 127 haberdashers, or 60 per cent.) 


These same dealers know. that The Elks Mag- 
azine reaches their good customers, too. For even 
if they are not Elks themselves (and -they. gen- 
erally are) they know that most of their good 
customers are Elks; and this definite, tangible 
quality of Elks circulation helps the dealer visu- 
alize the magazine’s sales influence for him. 


And Elks Magazine circulation is concentrated 
where it will bring to bear the greatest selling 
force for these same dealers. Less than one per 
cent of it is located in rural districts. 76 per cent 
of it is located in towns between 5,000 and 100,- 
000 population. 

Here is a chain of merchandising opportunities 
that opens up new outlets for distribution and 
sales in away not matched by any other periodical. 


Gihe GIRs 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
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More than 600,000 
persons live and 
buy in the Mil- 
waukee-Wiscon- 
sin Market. They 
spend more than 
nine million 
dollars every 
business day. 


The Journal is read by 
more people in the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin Mar- 
Ket than any other 
publication in the world.. 


Cor Jhe Milwaukee 
OURNAL 


FIRST - by Merit 





Advertising’s Next Big Job to 
Help the Farmer 


It Must Sell Him the Idea of Purebred Livestock, and Then Sell 
Him the Stock 


By L. G. Hood 


I jow would you like to put on 
the market a machine that 
uld go into the factory and 
\ thout adding a cent to operating 
penses or increasing the use of 
v material raise the output 38 
49 per cent? And if the product 
s one of the most essential 
icles of human consumption— 
id your talents ask a field 
ere they might soar higher? 
Now, if your rival down the 
eet had been at work on this 
npaign for ten_years and had 
ceeded in putting such a re- 
rkable machine into not more 
n 5 to 10 per cent of the fac- 
ies, could your brain probe 


pths low enough to enable you 
) appreciate to your satisfaction 


ability as an advertising man? 
This is no fanciful supposition 
1 wild hypothesis. It is the actual 
ituation in the business of selling 
urebred livestock in the United 
tes. 
Here is a rambling jungle 
iting to be pruned and culti- 
ated. Here is an annual crop 
of nearly a quarter-billion dollars, 
1 almost entirely by advertis- 
And here are possibilities of 
multiplying the total over and over 
until it gets within speaking dis- 
ce of 100 per cent. 
‘ake a picture of it. In the 
ited States are 693,075 farms 
h purebred livestock. On these 
ms are 2,049,831 purebred hogs, 
4,912 beef cattle and 916,738 
y cattle, to say nothing of a 
aif million sheep and a quarter- 
lion horses, as well as unknown 
ibers in poultry. Thrown in 
good measure may be counted 
hundreds of dog kennels, bird 
ns and pet cages. 
his stock is used for improving 
quality of animals raised on 
farms. The United States 
artment of Agriculture, after a 
of more than 25,000 in- 


dividual animals, reported -that the 
use of a purebred sire alone in 
the breeding herd made an in- 
crease in the market value of the 
offspring of 38.6 to 48.6 per cent. 
This increase is brought about 
simply by the production of a 
superior animal, which requires no 
more feed or labor and is no more 
dificult to market than the 
ordinary scrub stock that has sur- 
vived as the fittest, rather than 
developed as the fattest. 


FARMERS MUST BE EDUCATED TO 
KNOW THESE FACTS 


Selective breeding is the modus 
operandi. The dream of a former 
generation of making two blades 
of grass grow where but one had 
grown before has been realized. 
Agricultural science is now con- 
cerned with making that same 
grass produce one and a half 
pounds of meat where only a 
pound has been produced before. 
The average livestock breeder is 
much better acquainted with 
Mendel and his famous law than 
is the average social reformer. He 
is developing animals that yield 
larger cuts of the choice parts and 
smaller cuts of the less desirable 
parts. He is producing animals 
that yield more loin and less neck; 
more bacon and less lard, and he 
is developing a better type of 
animal for economical slaughter 
and a more efficient machine for 
converting rough feed into food 
for you and me. 

And to the farmer who produces 
livestock this means—three dollars 
an acre instead of two dollars for 
his pasture; one dollar a bushel 
instead of 65 cents for his corn; 
50 cents a bushel instead of 35 
cents for his oats. Yet with these 
figures before us, only 3 per cent 
of all the hogs in the United States 
and less than 5 per cent of all the 
cattle are purebred. Only a little 
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more than 10 per cent of all the 
farms have a purebred animal of 
any kind on them. 

Estimate that the value of all 
livestock produced in the United 
States is three billion dollars 
yearly, and your calculating ma- 
chine will show you that the mak- 
ing of this 100 per cent purebred 
instead of 3 to 5 per cent would 
raise this total nearly a billion 
dollars. And it would do this 
without the use of a grain more 
in feed or a cent more in expense 
of handling, except for the cost 
of replacing the inefficient pro- 
ducers with better stock. Can you 
rival it, even in imagination? 
The modern farmer has been sold 
the idea of marketing his grain 
on the hoof rather than on the 
wagon—in the hide rather than in 
the bag—but why should-he insist 
on hauling it to market in one 
wagon for 65 cents a bushel, when 
he could put it in a different wagon 
and get a dollar for it? There is 
only one reason for it. Mr. 
Farmer buys cautiously. He has 
not yet been sold the idea of 
purebred livestock. 

For moving the half-billion- 
dollar crop, there was spent last 
year, the editor of a prominent 
agricultural journal estimates, ten 
million dollars. It is here that ad- 
vertising has made its most re- 
markable, though in all the world 
its least brilliant, record. Most 
of the advertising is done in 
special livestock papers. Each 
breed has one or more papers deal- 
ing with its own particular 
interests—the trade journals of 
the agricultural press—circulating 
almost entirely among breeders of 
the highest class and deriving their 
revenue from advertising of 
animals offered for sale. 

The remainder of the advertis- 
ing fund is spent chiefly in general 
agricultural journals. These ad- 
vertisements occupy very limited 
space. Considering the odds 
against it, the results this adver- 
tising has produced are little short 
of astounding. It has effected the 
sale of a great part of the breed- 
ing stock produced on direct orders 
by mail, in the face of every evil 
practice known to trade. It has 
done this without the support of 
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good letters, circulars or printed 
matter cf any description in most 
cases. It takes pretty good adver- 
tising to do that. 

Such a practice necessarily 
wastes a lot of the fruits of ad- 
vertising that could be harvested 
with the proper system of manage- 
ment. But there are difficulties in 
the way. 

Let’s look at a typical case. 

Jim Hanson, of New Ulm, 
Minn., is a breeder of purebred 
hogs. He has a herd of about 
sixty or seventy for sale at prices 
that range from $50 to $500, 
averaging about $100. His market 
is among farmers who want to 
improve their stock and among 
other breeders who want the very 
finest animals for use in their 
selective breeding operations. 
Breeders will pay fabulous prices 
for animals that exactly suit them. 
One calf was sold for $106,000. 
A boar was sold for $40,000 and 
another for $32,000. And I know 
that two of these three were profit- 
able investments. Accordingly 
most of the advertising is directed 
toward the breeders. But where 
purebreds are needed most, in the 
economic scheme of things, is 
among the farmers, and advertis- 
ing to them is not abundant and 
is remarkably weak. 

Now Mr. Hanson faces a pecu- 
liar situation. His market for his 
finest animals is all over the 
United States. His purchasers 
may be in New York or they may 
be in Oregon. These animals must 
be selected with the care of a 
scientist and the skill of an artist. 
There is one breeder to whom this 
animal is worth more than to any 
other, and the problem is to find 
this one particular breeder. The 
man who invented the needle and 
haystack comparison did not know 
about this. How can Mr. Hanson 
ferret out the elusive buyer on an 
advertising appropriation of $500? 
The breed paper is about his only 
chance. And when he can often 
get as much for two or three of 
these choice animals as for an 
entire herd of the utility kind. he 
can hardly be censured for con- 
fining his activities to this class of 
the trade and Ietting the farmer 
trade take care of itself. 
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400 


Insertions IN VOGUE 























ALTOGETHER. Phipps Tailored Hats have 
been advertised in 466 separate advertise- 
ments in Vogue. 


bgt & ATCHISON of New York began us- 
ing Vogue 23 years ago. The immediate effects 
of this advertising led to a second campaign, over 
the name of C. M. Phipps, Inc., and for the past 
17 years the advertising has been over this name. 


OGUE has been a great factor in making pos- 
Viable our slogan, “At Smartest Dealers Every- 
where!” You influence simultaneously both the 
dealers and the fashionable patronage they are 
most anxious to serve. (Signed) 


C. M. Phipps 


VOGUE 
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Chances are that Jim Hanson 
has some pretty sound ideas on 
advertising. He probably knows 
the value of good-will.and trade- 
marks and buyer confidence. But 
if he builds a demand, someone 
else will supply it. If he creates 
a new market someone else is very 
likely to fill it. How 1s he to 
advertise in such a way that it 
may pay him, rather than some- 
one else? 

Co-operation appears to be the 
only answer. When some agency 
goes into the livestock field and 
builds an organization to handle 
promotion and sales work, it will 
build one of the greatest lines of 
new activity open today. Incident- 
ally it will do much fo raise the 
buying power of every rural sec- 
tion which many others are 
reaching in their varied activities. 
Figure what it would mean to have 
rural buying power raised 50 per 
cent. 

Three possible 
action are open: (1) A co- 
operative sales organization; (2) 
development of a few individual 
breeders to control the trade, and 
(3) a sales agency conducted by 
the record associations which is- 
sue pedigrees of animals. 

The publisher of a breed paper 
is working now on a plan to build 
a co-operative saies agency among 
the leading breeders in his breed. 
Present methods of selling tend to 
put control of the business into 
the hands of a _ few leading 
breeders, however. This has been 
developed to a remarkable degree 
in the Ohio Improved Chester 
swine. One firm has done most of 
the work of promotion and adver- 
tising that has scattered the breed 
all over the country, and for years 
its activities were profitable. 

Three Poland China swine 
record associations recently com- 
bined their funds for an appro- 
priation of practically $100,000 a 
year for promotion work. This 
organization is laying the basis for 
a modest advertising campaign 
this year, and is studying the ques- 
tion of forming a sales agency. 

Any or all of these methods 
might be expected to develop 
rapidly with experienced direction 
and a selling viewpoint behind it. 


methods of 
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The American stockman has bee 
too busy developing animals to th 
highest point ever known in tl 
world to take time to learn- to se 
them. Free advertising by tl 
United States Department 
Agriculture, every agricultural co 
lege and every farm journal ha 
treated a market for all the fine: 
animals produced up to th 
present time. It is only the satur: 
tion of this voluntary market an 
the increase in the number c 
superior animals produced tha 
makes the demand for an organi 
zation that will sell them. 

And who will build this organi 
zation? Indications are that ji 
will be developed when some new 
organization goes into the field 
takes the reins in hand and demon 
strates with a small amount o 
money that it can be effectivel) 
handled. Production is there, the 
market is there; it requires only 
someone to bring them together 

America must have its livestock 
industry. A decreasing 40 per cent 
on the land must feed an increas- 
ing 60 per cent in the cities, and 
it can do this only by better flocks 
and herds. There can be no move- 
ment back to the land, for ther: 
is no new land available. Either 
the land and the workers now en 
gaged must produce more, or th 
city man must move to th 
suburbs. Or else America mus 
become a nation of potato eaters. 

Rural life has become accus- 
comed to higher standards that 
are not satisfied with those of 
ten years ago. Where life can be 
maintained by the old methods oi 
farming, the higher standards of 
which the American farmer has 
had a taste may be maintained only 
by scientific development of better 
farming. Good animals and auto 
mobiles, or scrub stock and walk 
Isn’t there plenty of copy there? 

Human interest is there in 
abundance. Profit appeal is there 
to waste, and pride is one of the 
leading incentives to induce most 
men to buy purebred stock. 

An industry that will greatly ex- 
ceed grain growers, fruit growers 
or any other of the gigantic co 
operative schemes merely waits fo: 
a man to lead it out of the wilder 
ness. 
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Baron de Meyer's article on the fashionable 
Lido is illustrated by Drian. 


ENICE and its Lido! Biarritz or Monte 

Carlo, Deauville or St. Moritz—whatever 
glamorous Continental resort is favored by Soci- 
ety, there a Harper’s Bazar representative travels 
to report what Society is doing and, more 
particularly, what it is wearing. 


Harpers Basar 
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Lp a comic strip seem too trivial as 
the subject of an advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink? . . . 


ps So Eo ar” 


Sidney Smith, back of the scenes at The 
Chicago Tribune, has developed one of 
the greatest good-will builders a newspaper 
ever had. 


Here’s Missouri—the scene of one of the 
hottest senatorial races in her history . . . 
Focusing point of nation-wide political 
interest. 


“e"Clobe- 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


National 
F. St. J. Richards Gay 8S. Osborn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 
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become serious 


The Gump-for-Congress campaign 
is sharing honors with the 
Reed-Brewster race in Missouri 





But Andy Gump, a mere comic-strip 
hero, is commanding much more attention. 


Popular demand called for campaign 
buttons, cards, picture slides, letters to 
voters. 


We've tried to meet the demand. And 
still nearly every mail brings letters from 
Gump enthusiasts. 


Class, mass, young, old, rich, poor—all 
insist on reading daily of the Gump 
campaign. 

. . . And it’s just another stimulus to 
our predominant daily circulation. 


Democrat 


Covers St. Louis’ Entire Trade Area 


Representatives 
J. R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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Demonstrable Leadership 


In addition to being one of the leading sectional farm 
journals in the United States, the comparative standing 
of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman in Oklahoma 


may be summed up as follows:— 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has: 


—more circulation 

—more Oklahoma circulation 
—better circulation 

—better circulation methods 
—lower rate 

—lower milline rate 

—more advertising 

—more exclusive advertising 
—better advertising 

—better physical appearance 
—and demonstrable editorial leadership 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTBell,Ady.Mqr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATzZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 














Experiments in Silhouette 
Illustration 


Grafting New Ideas on the Old Form and Thereby Creating Hybrid 
Techniques of Great Novelty and Advertising Power 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


LWAYS a leader in creative 
art, Community Plate adver- 

sing now gives us a form of 
lhouette that is conspicuous for 
s beauty. 

The art of the silhouette is a 
ery old one. It has its own fine 
raditions. We quite agree with 
ritics who find fault with the 
istily made crude silhouette on 

foundation of poor drawing. 
ut the artistic and worthy ex- 
nples have far more than a 
itch of black to recommend 
1em, 

And there could be no better 
lemonstration of this than the 
silhouettes as now used for Com- 
munity Plate. Here the art is 
shown in all its charm. The fa- 
mous makers of silhouettes of the 
ast concentrated to a large de- 
gree upon numerous refinements. 
lo break’ up the black areas with 
lelicate, thready accessories, thus 
oftening hard edges and adding 
to the imaginative qualities of an 
llustration, constituted the true 
test of the maker of silhouettes. 
The Community silhouette, here 
eproduced, visualizes this method. 
\lthough the slender figure of 
the woman is charming in itself, 
the rare lace shawl is the real 
wizardry of the illustration. It 
ffers opportunity for innumer- 
ible little extra touches—sil- 
1ouette shading, we were about 
to say. The ideal effect in sil- 
houette is to relieve the solids by 
injecting some other less _ sub- 
stantial accessories. There is 
letail in the drawing of the 
shawl, but it never for a moment 
lets one forget that it is a sil- 
iouette. If the embroidered and 
ntricate pattern were held up 
igainst the light you would see it 
just as the artist has pictured it 
n the illustration. 

When using silhouettes, adver- 
tisers, as a rule, lose sight of these 


shadings and gradations which re- 
lieve the heavy character of large 
solids. They simply use figures, 
against a white background, and 
let it go at that. 

The true silhouette, of course, 
has its limitations, and detail may 
be shown only where it ‘would be 
legitimately shown. A test is to 
imagine the composition, the sub- 
ject, one flat mass, against a 
white screen. A confirmed stu- 
dent of the art will raise his 
hands in protest over any liberties 
taken with the true silhouette. He 
will not, for example, tolerate 
“seeing through solids.” It is 
necessary for the artist to invent 
and make a search for these de- 
tailed accessories which embroider 
his picture. Thus, a tree in full 
leaf, in black, would be far less 
interesting to many than the 
skeletonized trunk and limbs of 
an autumnal forest monarch. The 
limbs and twigs and trunk would 
weave a legitimate tapestry of 
design. 

The Community Plate series has 
been greatly beautified by wise 
borders and typography. Aside 
from the charm of that trans- 
parent shawl and the grace of 
the willowy figure, the surround- 
ing elements all tend to make it 
an idealized silhouette, relieved 
and given contrast, where these 
elements are neccessary. 


USE OF SILHOUETTE FOR EDISON 
MAZDA 


An Edison Mazda page, in 
colors, takes us back to childhood 
and the shadowgraph inheritance 
of the silhouette. An old man 
is pictured entertaining his youth- 
ful audience by forming shadow 
pictures on the wall, as a strong 
electric light plays upon his hands. 
The silhouette owes its heritage to 
shadow pictures. Anyone, with- 
out the slightest talent for draw- 
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ing, can make the cleverest kind 
of silhouette portraits. It is 
merely a matter of a profile posed 
near a sheet of paper placed on 
the wall, a light to cast a shadow 
and a pencil tracing of the shadow. 


CO} 









A Few Posren: HARM to the woman who sur 

. rounds herself with those things which 
arecharming * © The insnnct, 
perhaps, which bring her so surely to 


Communrry Puare 


snvacem easeneres 


At Your Jrwelers 





Omen Camemeraoest y~ Sh be 


SILHOUETTE, WITH EMBELLISHMENT, BRINGS DISTINCTION 
TO COMMUNITY PLATE ADVERTISING 


Then fill the outline in solid black 
with drawing ink. You will have 
a perfect silhouette. 

There need be no fear of black 
silhouettes in magazine printing, 
but a newspaper series is apt to 
run into trouble, for ink dis- 
tributes inadequately, and any 
large area of black may print 
gray. This should act as a warn- 
ag te advertisers who are fond 
of silhouette illustrations. Reduce 
the black areas, that there may 
not be a too large surface for 
the ink rollers to cover. 

One advertiser overcame the 
problem by doing just the op- 
posite. The silhouette subjects 
were made in white against a 
moderate amount of solid black 
background and the result was 
equally effective. 


IUNITY Py 
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Beginning with the perfect sil- 
houette, advertisers have experi- 
mented until a hybrid type of 
illustration has been produced, 
equally interesting and attractive 
to the eye. The solids are 

ay Only parts 

' of a design are in 
‘ATE absolute solid black. 

4 eh Then white areas are 
my relieved by gray tones, 
flat in texture. Grada- 
tions of shading have 


| = no part in this plan. 
pen A Haynes auto- 


mobile series, now in 
its third year, and 
widely commented 
upon for its artistic 


merit, is really an 
outgrowth of the 
silhouette. Things 


are simplified. The 
white and the black 
ideas in silhouette are 
skilfully intermingled. 
Although the body of 
a car may be shown 
in the simplest way, 
in white, with here 
and there a pen stroke 
for detail, other parts 
will be done in heavy 
masses of black, the 
> whole design placed 
against solid tint back- 
grounds. 

Hybrid silhouettes 
have given us almost 
a new technique in 
advertising illustration. And they 
are none the less legitimate, be- 
cause they depart from the usual 
forms. Thus, we may term a 
silhouette technique one in which 
a pure white profile face is placed 
against gray background, in flat 
mass, with hair in solid black. 

Indeed, around these three me- 
diums, white, black and gray, a 
new cult in illustration has de- 
veloped, called by any number of 
names, but nevertheless born of 
the main silhouette idea. 

It is not necessary to confine the 
silhouette idea to portraiture, to 
figure compositions. The owner 
of a great manufacturing plant 
was motoring through the hills 
of Pennsylvania recently, and at 
sundown came upon a rise of 
ground which permitted him 
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How Do You Fix Sales 
Territories? 


In making your territorial 
divisions have you taken 


into consideration the 663 
Trading Centers? The logical 


trade channels? Economy in secur- 
ing distribution? 


Various plans have been followed in the 
past —geographical divisions, apportion- 
ment by population, and other methods. But after 
all —trade fixes its own boundaries. 

As the result of intensive study and investigation our 


Sales and Marketing Division has found that 663 cities 
constitute the trading centers of the entire nation. 


These are included in «*An Index to National Distribution’’ which will be 
sent to national advertisers by addressing Cosmopolitan Sales and Marketing 


Division, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Foliows the Trade Channels 


Osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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to see his own factory, far below, 
in silhouette. Here and there, the 
solids were broken by a glare of 
light, by windows, by blast fur- 
naces. And it was all struck 
against a sky of even orange and 
yellow. 

He had a painting made of the 
scene for his own office, and it 
later found its way into a trade- 
journal color insert, and was com- 
mented upon favorably for weeks 
afterward. The outline of the 
factory seemed to have as much 
individuality as the profile of a 
There was fascination to 


person. 
the eye in the bulk of the black 
building, against a flat tinted 
background. 


“More interesting than the best 
photographs we have ever had 
taken of the plant,” was the ver- 
dict of those who saw the. adver- 
tisement. We sometimes think 
that these expressions of enthusi- 
asm are sponsored by appreciation 
of the novel, the different, rather 
than because of some inherent vir- 
tue in the silhouette itself, as 
opposed to conventional illustra- 
tions, 

Here is a suggestion: When 
next the proofs of a complete il- 
lustrated campaign are placed be- 
fore you, experiment with a bottle 
of ink and a brush. Fill in entire 
figures or parts of them; eliminate 
backgrounds with Chinese white; 
reduce an illustration to the lowest 
possible number of terms. Silhou- 
ettes will spring up, as if by 
magic, and often more attractive 
than the originals from which 
they are made. 


Death of John N. Cole 


John N. Cole, manager and treasurer 
of the Andover, Mass. Townsman 
since 1867, died in Boston last week. 
At one time he was publisher of the 
Lawrence, Mass Telegram. Mr. Cole, 
at the time of his death, was State 
Commissioner of Public Works and he 
had also been Speaker of the State 
House of Representatives for three 
years. He was about fifty-nine years 
of age. 


William Feather Buys “The 
Mailbag” 


Tim Thrift has disposed of his owner- 
ship in The Mailbag, Cleveland, O., to 
William Feather, president of the 
William Feather Company, printers and 
publishers, Cleveland. 
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California 
Agency Association 
Meets 





HE third annual convention 

the California Advertising Ser- 
vice Association, an organizatio 
of advertising agencies operatin 
in the State of California, wa 
ey held at Lake Arrowhead 
Ca 

Addresses were made by W. ( 
McAdams, vice-president of Wil 
liams & Cunnyngham, of Chicagi 
T. L. Emory, Pacific Coast Man 
ager of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pul 
lishers Association, and Pau! 
Armstrong, advertising manage: 
of the California Fruit Grower 
Exchange. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
two years are: Alvin Long, oi 
San Jose, president; Dan B 
Miner, of Los Angeles, first vice 
president; George Cummings, of 
Oakland, second vice-president 
and Norman D’Evelyn, of Sai 
Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

Cups were awarded for severa 
competitive efforts, among then 
being the Bank of Italy Cup fo: 
the best display of advertisements 
which was awarded to the Bates, 
Harrison & Janes Agency of 
Los Angeles. Alvin Long, Sam 
uel Farquhar and Elizabeth Mac 
Gibbon were awarded cups fo 
their speeches on advertising. 

The next semi-annual conven 
tion will be held in the spring at 
some northern California point. 





Fertilizer Account with San 
Francisco Agency 


Groz-It, a fertilizer compound, is be 
ing advertised in Colifere® newspaper 
and farm publications. peeee will be 
used weekly during the fall. This ad 
by the Lockwood 


vertising is directed D 
San Francisc: 


Shackleford Company, 
advertising agency. 





New York Business Publisher 
Will Meet © 


The first fall meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers Associatior 
will be held at the Machinery Club on 
Custer 27. The topic to be discusse: 
will be “Business Today.” An electior 
ef officers will also be held. 
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The Department of 
Agriculture accepted the 
recommendation of the 
Journal to separate the 
durum wheat estimate 
from the total wheat esti- 
mate in the Government 
Crop Reports. The new 
estimates will bring more 
money to the farmer and 
illustrate the constructive 
influence of the Journal. 


THE 


/MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
xt Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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THE PUDDING 


And— 


“Diamond” is today the best sell- 
ing Ginger Ale in Connecticut. It 
was not always first. 


Many other advertisers are right 
now conducting profitable initial 
campaigns in the Connecticut 
Five-Star Combination. 


HARTFORD COTRANT NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
NEW LONDON DAY MERIDEN RECORD 


‘The 
ONNECTICUT 


FIivt 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, National Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bidg. Tremont Bldg. Tribane Bidg. Monadnock Rildg. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisce 
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A Duty or an Op- 
portunity? 


Broapway Trre Jospers, Inc. 
New York, October 3, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In order to settle a discussion, will 
you please advise the writer whether, in 
your opinion, it is not the duty of the 
advertising department of a concern to 
keep up appearances of an office, and to 
have more or less charge of the organi- 
zation for printing that is done for such 
an organization, primarily to sell the 
company to all those who might have 
occasion to call at their office—to over- 
see the stationery, checks, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all printed matter? 

Broapway Tike Jopsers, Inc. 


HY call such integral parts 

of good-will policy a duty? 
The word “opportunity” would 
seem to fit the case better. The 
firm that advertises the purity of a 
food product and maintains 
slovenly quarters would be incon- 
sistent im its dealings with the pub- 
lic. If physical environment and 
personnel of the factory are con- 
sistent with company policy, the 
good-will built up by advertising is 
augmented, the spirit behind the 
copy becomes real. If the oppor- 
tunity of getting one hundred 
cents’ worth of value out of adver- 
tising and salesmen’s visits is 
grasped, every place and object 
from entrance hall to letterhead 
will receive careful attention and 
be made harmonious with the 
company policy. 

It may not be the technical duty 
of the advertising department to 
concern itself with entrance halls, 
the reception a visitor receives, the 
bill enclosures, the letterhead and 
the salesman’s advance card,. but 
it is undoubtedly. an _ oppor- 
tunity for the advertising de- 
partment that wishes to be of 
greatest service to the organization 
of which it is a part. This sub- 
ject is frequently referred to in 
Printers’ INK. One phase of it 
is discussed and illustrated in the 
October issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly under the title “Reflecting 
the Product in the Reception 
Room.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


A Better Business Bureau has been es- 
tablished at San Antonio, Tex. E. J. 
Tompkins has been appointed manager 
of this bureau. 
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Sphinx Club Meets 


The first Sphinx Club dinner of th 
season was heid on the evening of Oct: 
ber 24 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

For the first time in its history th 
Sphinx Club had an entertainment com 
mittee that provided for the arrang: 
ments of its dinner. Harry H. Goo 
was chairman of this committee. Charle 
Capehart, —?. P. Gillroy, Samue 
Lash, Charles Dana Gibson, Gilbert T 
Hodges and Paul Meyer were the othe 
members, 

Saniuel W. Reyburn, president of th: 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation an: 
president of Lord & Taylor, spoke befor 
the club on merchandising and adver 
tising. L. T. Russell, publisher an 
editor of the Newark Morning Ledger 
also addressed the club. Mr. Russell’ 
topic was “Journalism.” 

Hon. James W. Gerard, former An 
bassador to Germany, and Rev. Warre: 
W. Giles, of East Orange, N. J., brough 
special messages to the club. 


Vigilance Committee Has 
Consulting Analyst 


Henry Traphagen of Toledo, O., is now 
with the National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World as consulting analyst in 
special problems involving technical 
trade phases of vigilance work. Mr 
Traphage according to William P 
Green, te of the National Vigilance 
Committce, has been trained in law, 
medicine, pharmacy, engineering 
chemistry. 

The National Commission also has 
added to its staff H. I. McEldowney 
and Frank R. Black, who will be en 
gaged in special case work. 


and 


° . ° 
New Accounts with Epstein 
Agency, Chicago 
Dade B. Epstein, Chicago advertising 
agency, has secured the account of 
De Met’s, Chicago candy manufacturer. 
Other accounts recently placed with the 
Epstein agency sure John T. Shayne & 
Company, furs; George Bernard, ‘ wo 
men’s apparel; and the Hartman Trunk 
Compary, retail store, all of Chicago. 


D. C. Spencer Joins 
Philadelphia Agency 


D. C. Spencer, advertising manager of 
the American Engineering Company, 
will join George W. Edwards & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
on November 1. Mr. Spencer was for 
merly with the sales department of the 
International —— ence Schools. 


H. N. Morton one Gil Derby 
Brown Agency 


Howard N. Morton has joined the 
Derby Brown Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Boston, as an account executive 
Mr. Morton was formerly with the 
Lowell, Mass., Courier- Citizen and has 
been engaged in textile work. 











“They are Life,” 
she said. What 
did she mean? 


WELL-KNOWN WOMAN wrote 

a letter to the editor. “I enjoy the 

kind of articles you publish,” she said. 
“They are “fe.” 


What is life, anyway? — 


LIFE IS WIVES. “Wives,” says Ring 
Lardner, “is people that thinks 2 ash 
trays should ought to be sufficient for a 
12-room house.” 


Ring W. Lardner on “Wives” in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE for November. 





LIFE IS BUSINESS. Whether I am 
“in” business or not, I am dependent on 
it. I am enlarged and encouraged when- 
ever I hear of a man who has taken a 
demoralized business and made it live 
and thrive. 


**Are You Discouraged About Your 
Business?” in THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE for November. 


LIFE IS HUSBANDS. “There is one 
thing about husbands which no wife 
can understand,” Nina Wilcox Putnam 
says. “Why does every husband wait 
until dinner is on the table before start- 
ing upstairs to wash his hands ?” 


Nina Wilcox Putnam on ‘‘Husbands’’ 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for 
November. 





LIFE IS PROGRESS. No wise old 
man can look back from the top of the 
hill without seeing many places where 
he might have moved more swiftly 
and surely if he had only known. 


“The Education I Wish I Might Have 
Had” in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


for November. 


LIFE is, or should be, Victory—a good 
fight, in which the test is “How much 
have you conquered?” not “How much 
have you got?” To associate with win- 
ners is a tremendous aid to winning. 
“I like to mix, in your pages, with 
the people who are getting things 
done,” said the woman who is quoted 


above. 





When she wrote that she spoke for 
1,800,000 of us. 


The 


erican 


Magazine 


1,800,000 Circulation 


Frank Braucher, Advertising Director 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Slogans No Longer Registerable 


Patent Office Reverses Its Practice under the 1920 Law 


Special Washington Correspondence 
\ TRADE-MARK is _ essen- 
j tially a mark that indicates 
the maker or seller of the goods 

which it is attached. It fol- 
lows that surnames, geographical 
rms, descriptive terms and 
umes of articles cannot on ac- 
unt of their accepted signifi- 
cance be proper trade-marks un- 
ss by reason of extensive use 
as a trade-mark for the goods of 
1 certain trader, such a term ac- 
lires a secondary meaning and 
comes to indicate goods notwith- 
tanding its original meaning. 

For instance, the name “Clark” 
‘ould not distinguish the potatoes 

John Clark because there 
might be hundreds of Clarks 
using their name on shipments of 
potatoes and the mere name 
Clark might refer to the potatoes 
of any one of these. If, how- 


ever, by reason of extensive use 


f the name as a trade-mark for 
potatoes by John Clark, this mere 
name Clark came to indicate John 
Clark’s potatoes, then he would be 
entitled to trade-mark protection 
accordingly. 

Likewise, Oneida chairs might 
mean the chairs of any Oneida 
resident trader, unless by reason 
of long and extensive use of this 
term Oneida by a single chair 
manufacturer, the term acquired 
1 secondary trade-mark meaning 
as denoting that manufacturer’s 
chairs. 

In framing the trade-mark 
law of 1905, Congress recognized 
that words, which of themselves 
annot be valid trade-marks, may 
become such by acquiring a sec- 
ondary meaning and that such 
meaning is usually acquired by 
long exclusive use as a _ trade- 
mark. Hence, while it prohibited 
the registration of such words as 
trade-marks in general, it except- 
ed from this prohibition such of 
hese words as had been used ex- 
clusively as a trade-mark for at 
least ten years prior to that en- 
actment. In this way, to use the 
language of one court, it “con- 


clusively presumed” that a sec- 
ondary meaning must have been 
acquired by any such word that 
had been exclusively used by a 
single manufacturer during the 
ten years in question. Perhaps 
not intentionally, but nevertheless 
certainly, the framers of that 
legislation favored the manufac- 
turers of their own day, as exclu- 
sive use of one of these words 
during any other ten years since 
are of no value under this legis- 
lation. 

Under this provision the courts 
have upheld among others the 
following as valid trade-marks: 
Solvay, Scandinavia, Nonpareil, 
Government, Crow, Oneida, 
Italian, Coca-Cola, Ideal, Beats- 
All, and Davids. 

However, there are now com- 
paratively few unregistered trade- 
marks that were exclusively used 
as such between 1895 and 1905 
and the number grows smaller 
each year owing to additional 
registrations and abandonments. 
This clause of the 1905 act, there- 
fore, was at the beginning of the 
present decade of little or no 
value to applicants. 


WHAT LAW oF 1920 AIMED TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


Since 1905, nevertheless, there 
has been a steady increase in the 
adoption and use as trade-marks 
of these descriptive and geo- 
graphical terms, names of articles 
and surnames. Many of these 
have acquired secondary meaning 
not by reason of long use but by 
reason of extensive advertising 
and selling campaigns completed 
within a season. The users of 
these marks were forced to rely 
on the law of unfair competition 
to protect themselves from trade 
injury. Representations of this 
situation to members of Congress 
resulted in the passage of the 
trade-mark law of 1920 which 
provided among other things (1) 
that where a mark had been ex- 
clusively used on certain articles 
from 1895 to 1905 and registra- 
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tion secured accordingly under 
the 1905 law and the use of the 
same mark had subsequently been 
extended to other articles, regis- 
tration might also be had in re- 
spect of such additional articles ; 
and (2) where any mark not 
registerable under the 1905 act 
has “been in bona fide use for not 
less than one year in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or commerce 
with the Indian tribes by the pro- 
prietor thereof, upon or in con- 
nection with any goods of such 
proprietor,” registration of a 
limited value might be had pro- 
vided such mark does not conflict 
with a previously registered mark. 

The first of these provisions 
proved quite a boon to concerns 
such as the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., and the Armstrong 
Cork Co. which had used “Win- 
chester” and “Nonpareil” respec- 
tively since prior to 1895 and ob- 
tained registration accordingly 
but which had subsequently ex- 
tended the use of these marks to 
various other articles in respect of 
which they were until the passage 
of the 1920 act unable to obtain 
registration. 

The second provision was so 
tersely framed and so broad. in 
scope that it seemed to open the 
bars. to every unanticipated mark 
and a wild rush and scramble for 
registration ensued. The follow- 
ing registrations are typical of the 
result: 

“Economy Bristol Board,” 
“Goodwear Nainsooks,” “They’re 
Hot” display cabinets, “The Best 
Inner Tubes,” “Troy - Tailored 
Shirts,” “Double Service Kuff 
Reversible,” “Well Built” locks, 
“Quality without Extravagance,” 
“Pretty Soft,” “Best in the Long 
Run,” “Fastfeed Drills,” “Hudson 
Bay Seal” for rabbit skins, “Coffee 
De Luxe,” “The Outward Sign of 
Inward Security,” “Double Seat 
Trousers,” “Can’t Split Seat” 
water-closets, “Pay Cash— Pay 
Less,” “Taste and Compare,” and 
“Your Favorite Dish.” 

As the average trade-mark user 
cares little whether he secures a 
registration under the 1905 or 
1920 act (in most cases he doesn’t 
know the difference), he has no 
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longer had to worry about the 
character of his trade-mark pro. 
vided it is unanticipated. 


SLOGANS ARE DENIED PROTECTION 


Apparently, however, these 
worriless days are over for 
orders have come to the Trade- 
mark Examiners from upstairs in 
the Patent Office to refuse regis- 
tration even under the 1920 act tc 
any mark that is not per se a 
trade-mark or that is not shown 
on the labels to have been used as 
a trade-mark. Just what is a 
trade-mark per se no one seems 
to know, but this fact has not de- 
terred the examiners from turning 
about face and merrily rejecting 
marks that at the time of filing 
seemed sure of __ registration. 
Slogans are being especially visit- 
ed with the Examiners’ wrath and 
are apparently debarred from 
registration from now on unless 
they were used in the Dark Ages 

Once again, therefore, slogans 
are the “Orphant Annies” of sell- 
ing aids; being denied protection 
at the Patent Office and at the 
Copyright Office. All of which 
goes to emphasize the fact that so 
long as the advertising fraternity 
leaves it to the legal fraternity to 
take the initiative in securing pro- 
tective legislation for the creations 
of said advertising fraternity, 
there may be expected to be an 
insufficient or improper protection 
for such creations. It seems not 
at all unlikely that the eventual 
solution of the problem of pro- 
tecting original trade names and 
slogans may be found in an 
amendment of the copyright law 
rather than in further trade-mark 
legislation. 

Announcements 
tests for original names or 
slogans, laconics, etc., with — the 
prizes running into thousands of 
dollars greet one on every hand 
nowadays. One sees these an- 
nouncements in the magazines, in 
the store windows, on billboards 
and in every medium of publicity. 
For some unknown reason, the 
results of these contests, the prize 
winners and the winning slogans 
or names are not so universally or 
loudly blazoned. 


of prize con- 
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While it is generally accepted 
and in some cases openly an- 
nounced that a number of these 
ontests are merely for the pur- 
ose of securing consumer con- 
ntration on the alleged merits 
f a product; it must be likewise 
lmitted that the majority of 
them are conducted with the sin- 
re desire of securing through 
them a slogan or trade name of 
ich characteristics that its mere 
ssociation with the product will 
reate in the mind of the ultimate 
sumer a desire to purchase and 
possess the product in question. 

Professor Brander Matthews 
has referred to the “inventive in- 

nuity confined to the creation 

new words,” to their creators 
“adroit artists” and to the 
words themselves as “artistically 
ompounded.” And yet while the 
onstitution gave Congress the 
power “To promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by se- 
curing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries” and 
while Congress in the exercise of 
this power has enacted “That the 
works for which copyright may be 
secured shall include all 
the writings of an author,” the 
Copyright Office in a well-mean- 
ing circular known as “No. 19 C” 
has blighted the path to fame for 
many a genius in the manufac- 
ture of names and slogans in the 
following words: 

“Mere words or phrases can- 
not be registered separately for 
protection under the copyright 
laws. Thus, forms of words hav- 
ing mainly a special purpose, such 
as advertising phrases, or so- 
called slogans, legends, mottoes, 
catchwords, riddles, signboard in- 
scriptions, and any similar mere 
combination of words, are not 
subject to registration in the 
Copyright Office.” Circular No. 
19 A disposes of “mere names” in 
the following fashion: “The 
Copyright law contains no pro- 
visions under which registration 
can be made of a name, as such, 
to secure the exclusive right to 
use it in business of any kind. 
Entry cannot therefore be made 
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in the Copyright Office for coined 
names; names of articles of 
manufacture; names of games or 
puzzles; names of substances; 
names of products; names of 
medicines.” 

Thus, we see that while the 
genius of the plumber who in- 
vents a new pipe-fitting, that of 
the photographer who takes a 
new view of an old landscape; 
that of the peasant weaver who 
makes a rug of new design; that 
of the sculptor, and composer is 
officially recognized and protect- 
ed, the genius which is largely 
present in the advertising pro- 
fession goes unrewarded. 


C. B. Perry with George 
Batten Company 


C. B. Perry has resigned from the 
staff of the New York Evening Post to 
oin George Batten Company, Inc. 
efore going with the Evening Post 
Mr. Perry was connected with the Chi- 
cago office of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, and prior to that was division 
sales | ~ of the Kitchen-Maid Prod- 
ucts Co, 


Chicago Agency Secures New 
Toy Account 


Merrill, Price & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, have secured the ac- 
count of the hman Company of 
America, Cannelion. Ind., manufacturer 
of toys. Magazines will be used on this 
account for the present. 


Los Angeles “Express” Ad- 
vances F. Wagner 


Frederic Wagner has been pogelnsed 


national advertising manager of the Los 
Angeles Express. He will continue as 
manager of the automotive department, 
with which he has been connected for 
more than six years. 


W. E. Kernahan with 
New York “Journal” 


William E. Kernahan, formerly ad- 
vertising yyy oo of the New York 
Telegram, has en appointed manager 
of the classified advertising department 
of the New York Journal, effective 
November 15. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Promotes F. H. Booth 


F. H. Booth has been made sales 
manager of the Motor Bearing Division 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Detroit. He has heen assistant sales 
manager with the Hyatt company. 








Why Otto Schmidt’s 
Lottery Advertising 
Doesn’t Pull 


PPARENTLY using the Di- 

rectory of Directors as their 
mailing list, German and Danish 
lottery operators are conducting 
direct-mail advertising campaigns 
to obtain American participants in 
their ventures. 

One of these advertisements, 
sent under first-class postage, has 
come to the attention of Print- 
ERS’ INK. It had been enclosed 
in a hand-addressed plain envelope 
that carried two three-mark 
stamps, and was postmarked at 
Hamburg. Such a letter would 
probably have little difficulty re- 
ceiving the special honor con- 
ferred by secretaries only on their 
employers’ personal correspond- 
ence. 

The advertiser was Otto F. 
Schmidt. He describes himself 
as the chief agent of the Ham- 
burg State Lottery. His adver- 
tising matter seems to have fore- 
seen almost every contingency that 
might arise in a transaction with 
his customers overseas. It gives 
an alluring description of the 
prizes to be awarded. These run 
as high as 5,000,000 marks. Mr. 
Schmidt even also considers the 
important matter of service, for 
he says “It is highly probably that 
you will at a later time thank me 
for having drawn your attention 
to this chance of making a for- 
tune, and for having shown you 
the way by which thousands be- 
fore you have had the greatest 
success.” 

Since a number of those on his 
mailing list who have never heard 
of him may hesitate to forward 
him money, Mr. Schmidt inserts 
the following statement: “The 
State Lottery of Hamburg is no 
private undertaking but a ‘Govern- 
ment Institute’ and _ therefore 
renders full guarantee for the 
exact payment of prizes in cash.” 

The advertisement contains an 
order blank with the polite re- 
quest that it be detached, filled in 
and transmitted to him without 
delay. The copy states that origi- 
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nal tickets can be ordered for 
1,410 marks for one drawing, and 
to relieve the purchaser of an 
arithmetical calculation in ex- 
change, the United States equiva- 
lent of $2 is also given. 

This order carries the follow- 
ing instructions: “I hereby polite- 
ly request you to fill out this form 
in sending your order, which jl] 
simplify matters greatly.” The in- 
structions close with these very 
complete regulations: “You can 
very well send cheques in ordinary 
letters; these will come safely to 
hand. Never send _ post-money- 
orders.” The last sentence, in 
dition to being printed in heayy 
type, is also heavily underscere 

OTTO WAITS IN VAIN 

With his advertising dispatched 
and under way to his American 
prospects, Mr. Schmidt had only 
to sit back in his Hamburg off 
and await the deluge of “ordinary 
letters” and their prescribed 


closures which he so confidently 
asserted would “come safely to 
hand.” But there is one thing 


Otto overlooked. 

The United States postal laws 
and regulations prohibit the «: 
posit of mailing matter intended t 
advertise or sell lotteries. The p 
office cannot always identify such 
fraudulent mailing matter coming 
from abroad, especially when 
these foreign operators use plain 
envelopes as Mr. Schmidt did 

The post office, however, was 
notified of the activities of M: 
Schmidt and the Postmaster Ge: 
eral issued a fraud order, No. 
5814, against him. Such an order 
is sent to all postmasters who, 
upon receipt, return all mail ad- 
dressed to the person or concern 
against whom the order is eff 
tive, to the sender. This returned 
mail is plainly marked on the 
front, “Fraudulent!” 

And it was this slip that Otto 
overlooked when he launched his 
direct advertising campaign in 
America. He will never know th 
pulling power of the Directory 
Directors; neither will he be a 
to calculate the percentage 
effectiveness of his advertising 
matter. 
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Overflow! 


On Friday, October 20, the 
Chicago Evening American, 
with a capacity newspaper 
of 40 pages, was compelled 
to omit 31 display adver- 
tisements. 


Plans are already under way to 
remedy the mechanical short- 


comings of the paper which 


make such omissions necessary, 
and until these plans can be car- 
ried out the Evening American 
craves the indulgence of 
National advertisers whose 
schedules are of necessity upset. 


EVENING 
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ALICE E. KRAFT 


The most successful “‘subscrip- 
tion man”’ in oil publishing and 
possibly most anywhere else. 

leven years with National 
Petroleum News except for four 
years leave of absence to attend 
and graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In the picture 
she is pointing to a graph show- 
ing circulation standing of the 
leading world papers. 


- HROUGH the last 

four years that I have 

been building up the paid- 

in-advance circulation of National Petro- 

leum News from 2353 in July, 1918, to 

10,352 October 4, 1922, the oil industry 
never suspected that I was a girl. 

“I did it by sales letters that simply sold the 
editorial contents. 

“I got my faith in what National Petroleum 
News was doing for the oil industry by traveling 
among its readers and through the oil country— 
not as a subscription solicitor but to get the readers’ 
point of view. I never sold or took a subscription 
in my life except by mail. 
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“I have seen most of the big oil fields of the 
Southwest at their periods of greatest excitement. 
Have visited the tent-shack oil towns in their 
pioneer days, when cots under a mesquite bush 
were a luxury. 

“But my greatest source of faith and material 
for sales letters came from the stream of voluntary 
comments that accompany our readers’ renewals 
such as ‘I can’t run my business without it’ or 
‘enter my subscription for life and draw on me 
annually’, etc., etc. 

“No trick stunts, no fancy and expensive printed 
folders, no premiums were used to more than 
quadruple this circulation—just a plain pounding 
home by hundreds of thousands of letters of what 
is in National Petroleum News each week that 
will help the reader make a better oil man of him- 
self—and so gain a greater profit. I always asked 
for the cash with the subscription—never for an 
order on which we later would have to try and 
collect the money. Furthermore, we stopped all 
subscriptions immediately on their expiration— 
never carried them over a single day. 

“And 7000 oil men joined our army on these terms 
—making a total of 10,000 subscribers —the largest 
net paid-in-advance circulation in the oil industry. 


“And to the oil industry, 1 wasalways ‘Mr’. Kraft.” 


Se Ot haagh 


Manager Sales Department 


Facts on oil markets available at all offices- 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago, Tulsa and Houston. 
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A Newspaper Combination 
with Separate Audiences 


Unlike most combinations, The Okla- 


homan and Times reach two almost en- 
tirely different reader ‘groups, through 
unique circulation and editorial methods. 


you would buy The Okla- 

homan in the morning for 
five cents, the regular news-stand 
price. Almost immediately you 
would express surprise at its com- 
pleteness and impressive physical 
appearance. ' 


AS a visitor to Oklahoma City, 


Later in the afternoon, a news- 
boy would sell you the Times 
at three cents. Again, you would 
be impressed with the make-up, 
bright features and appearance 
of Oklahoma’s largest afternoon 
newspaper. 


But, unless someone put you 
wise, you would never suspect that 
these two radically different news- 
papers came from the same plant! 


And, in fact, that is about all 
they have in common. Why? Be- 
cause two separate editorial staffs 
vie with one another daily to pro- 
duce the better newspaper. 


One staff produces a splendid, 
conservative, complete morning 
newspaper; the other as lively an 


afternoon daily as you'll see any 
where, replete with features. 


This alone might account fx 
separate reader groups. But ther 
is still another reason. 


The Oklahoman is distributed i 
outside towns and cities by enter 
prising agents, generally a news 
stand owner. On the other hand 
the Times is distributed through a1 
enthusiastic boy organization. And 
here, again, spirited competition 
results. 


Is it surprising that two reade: 
groups have been established? 
That both papers have thei: 
staunch readers? And that out 
side of Oklahoma City, where thx 
duplication is negligible, the adver- 
tiser talks to two almost separat< 
audiences ? 


Then, doesn’t it logically follow 
that you should use all of the 
110,000 circulation afforded by this 
unusual combination to reach 
the Oklahoma City half-million 
market ? 


The Oklahoman and Times Development 
Department is prepared to furnish intel- 
ligent merchandising service and market 
data to users of these two newspapers. 


OKLAHOMAN @ TIMES 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO KANSASCITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 























The “Servant Girl” Campaign of 
Western Electric 


he Use of a Novel Advertising Character Enables Company to Lift 
Its Products above Price Competition 


By Roland Cole 


= Western Electric Com- 
pany, maker of electrical 
quipment, has in the past adver- 
sed many of its household ap- 
liances in the customary way. It 
as advertised its washing ma- 
ine, for instance, or its vacuum 
leaner, in a single advertisement, 
escribed its mechanical features 
ind quoted a price. In following 
lis plan the company labored 
inder a heavy disadvantage on 
ne hand, while it enjoyed a big 
idvantage on the other. The dis- 
idvantage lay in the fact that it 
was obliged to advertise its de- 
ice, whether: washing machine, 
vacuum’ cleaner, ironer or other 
household appliance, as all simi- 
lar appliances are advertised. It 
was a machine, it worked in a 
ertain way, it had certain fea- 
ures and it cost so much. The 
dvantage was that the name 
“Western Electric” could be ap- 
plied to the article, which shed 
ver the device a considerable 
imount of good-will, acquired by 
1e company through many years 
advertising: and dealing with 
the public. 

Some time ago the company de- 
cided the market was right for a 
resumption of its advertising 
campaign on household appliances 
and undertook a careful study of 
the conditions in the field. The 
price war that had raged so dis- 
astrously among washing-machine 
manufacturers had, to some de- 
gree, been at work among makers 
of vacuum cleaners and other 
appliances. 

“What we wanted most to do,” 
said P. L. Thomson, in charge of 
the’. cOmpany’s advertising, “was 
to get away from the advertising 
of ‘single ‘devices as such, and to 
unify ouf entire line of house- 
hold appliances in the housekeep- 
er’s' find’ as a complete service. 
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We naturally believed that our 
washing machine was as good as 
other makes, and perhaps better. 
We thought our vacuum cleaner 
superior to many others. We had 
an ironer, a dish-washing ma- 
chine, an electric range and a 
sewing machine of which we were 
not particularly ashamed. We 
could follow traditional methods 
and merchandise these devices 
separately, or even collectively, 
describing their exclusive features 
and quoting prices. Following 
such a plan, however, would, we 
felt, hardly impress the public 
with the big idea that had inspired 
us to bring out not one but all of 
these devices—namely a complete 
Western Electric household ser- 
vice.” 


SEEKING MEANS OF PUTTING OVER 
A BIG IDEA 


The reader will at once observe 
that what the company sought to 
do, as expressed in Mr. Thom- 
son’s words, was to lift the sales 
campaign out of the realm of 
price argument into that of qual- 
ity, or service. The question for 
the consumer was not a better 
washing machine at the same or a 
lower or a higher price, but a dif- 
ferent kind of a service. The 
idea sought for was exactly simi- 
lar in principle to that offered by 
the Van Heusen collar—not a 
better collar for about the same 
price, but an entirely new idea 
with which price had nothing to 
do; in other words a collar that 
looks like a fine starched collar, 
but is really soft. The public and 
the trade forgot to think of the 
price and thought of the idea. 

“Going home and looking about 
the house,” continued Mr, Thom- 
son, “I found that what the 
household of today lacks is the 
all-round servant girl of many 
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years ago. She has become as ex- 
tinct as the diplodocus. In her 
place we have a laundress, a cook, 
a nurse, a waitress, an upstairs 
maid and a first- floor maid. This 
is the age of specialization and 


Like the old-time 
“Servant Girl” — 


Western Electric products 
do all your hard work 
quickly, effictently, economically 


Remember the general servant 
girl of twenty yearsago? Depend- 
able, cheerful — on hard at 

long for 
help like that again! Well, now 
you can have it. Read how, 
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thing else there was to do. She 
was everything to everybody and 
regulated the children as she did 
the tradespeople. There were 
thousands of her in the land and 
no middle-class home was com 
plete without one. 

“The ‘servant problem’ 
was no less an issue then 
than it is now and wher- 
ever women congregated 
it was as it is today an 
exhaustless topic of con- 
versation. Only today it 
is a ‘maid problem’ or a 
‘cook problem’ or a ‘laun- 
dress problem.’ 

“From a comparison 
of former conditions 
with present, we per- 
ceived that one of the 
pressing needs of the 


Only Western Electric has 6 appliances 


4 


E advantages of electrical housekeeping are 

well known. These heve been developed most 

completely by Wenern Electric, in a line of six 
apphances. 





t h hing cloth h 
Everything from . z 

your cooking, cleaning, ironing, sewing—the six 

Western Electric appliances do it all. It is just like 

the old-time Servant Girl, before the era of ‘‘special- 


The careful workmanship you find in one die 
Gnguishes all. 
A Clothes Washer built for hard work 

‘The Western Electric Clothes Washer, for exam- 
ple, is typical of the skill in design, the strength of 
construction and the simplicity of operation which 
characterize all six a; 

In recent years the fashions in washing machine 
design have done a good deal of changing about, and 
the public has sometimes paid in poor service for this 
experimenting. But during all this time the Western 
Electric Washer has remained iM conetally the same. 
bag tage ate ay pe 2 construction 

endorsed by the par of thousands 
ay Laan 
years of use. 

But test the Washer 
and ee. 
ances p- 
them Fare ter 


“The Bight Hour Dey in the 
Home"—Wree tor sour copy The 
bee 
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Sance 1869 makers and dutribetors of electrical 


WESTERN ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES, TYPIFIED 
BY A HARDY SERVANT GIRL, ADVERTISED IN 


A WELL-CO-ORDINATED CAMPAIGN 


modern home is a ‘gir! 
of all-work,’ and in this 
thought we found the 
idea we wanted for our 
new campaign. We would 
offer the American 
housekeeper ‘the old-time 
servant girl.’ 

“We tabulated her six 
most important func- 
tions: Cooking, washing, 
ironing, cleaning, dish- 
washing and sewing. For 
each of these functions 
there was a Western 
Electric appliance, the 
Western Electric 
Crawford Range, the 
electric washing machine, 
the ironer, the vacuum 
sweeper, the dish-wash- 
ing machine, and the 
electric sewing machine. 
By grouping these six 
appliances together as 
a complete service we 
could go to the public 
and say, ‘Like the old- 
time servant girl, West- 


the servant problem fell an easy 
prey to it long ago. 

“I remembered my own home 
and the genial factotum who offi- 
ciated there—I think she was Ger- 
man and that her name was 
Sophie. She answered the door- 
bell, did the cooking, the washing, 
the ironing, the cleaning, the 
mending, and just about every- 


ern Electric products do all your 
hard work, quietly, efficiently, eco- 
nomically.’’ 

In order to work out the cam- 
paign effectively, the company 
first of all created a new trade 
character—the old-time servant 
girl. This it did most success- 
fully. She is a composite type, 
of uncertain age, muscular, of 
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Electric Railways Are Buying 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT in the underlying condi- 
tions of electric railway properties and a rapidly 
decreasing ratio of operating expenses to receipts from 
operation have attracted new capital and made possible 


a steady increase in net earnings. 

This money is being put back into the betterment of 
the gga as new rolling stock, overhead construction, 
track, and better power plants, shops and structures. 
More cars were ordered by electric railways in the first 
six months of this year than during the entire, previous 
year. 

The electric railway industry is spending for equipment 
and supplies during the year 1922 about $200,000,000, 


and next year looms up even more favorably. 
Keep your equipment before a buying industry. 


Electric Railway Journal 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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jovial countenance, with hair 
pulled tightly back in a simple 
but practical knot, arms akimbo, 
calico house dress, apron and dish 
towel. She might be Irish or 
German, and she looks as though 
her name could easily be Katy, 
Mary, Sophie or Lena. She is 
prominently featured in every ad- 
vertisement, 


ALL DEPENDENT ON THE SERVANT 
GIRL 


The campaign is hung on her at 
all points. A series of advertise- 
ments has been prepared and is 
now running in a list of national 
woman’s publications, trade publi- 
cations, and newspapers—the lIat- 
ter in page size, for local use in 
dealers’ territories. 

A broadside was first of all 
mailed to the full list of Western 
Electric dealers, consisting of a 
large mailing piece with nothing 
on the outside front cover but a 
large picture of the “servant girl” 
reproduced in colors. This folder 


gave the dealer a complete out- 
line of the plan, step by step, with 


color reproductions of the news- 
paper and magazine advertise- 
ments. Enclosed with the folder 
is a postcard for the dealer’s 
signature, reading, “We can use 
your merchandising plan—your 
direct-by-mail service—your news- 
paper advertisements—your win- 
dow display and other sales helps.” 

Twelve days after the mailing 
of the broadside a four-page col- 
or insert appeared in the trade 
papers. The first national adver- 
tisement appeared in the October 
issues of the women’s magazines. 
The national advertisements carry 
the following paragraph: 

“Remember the general ser- 
vant girl of twenty years ago? 
Dependable, cheerful — always 
hard at work. Who does not long 
for help like that again? The 
work she used to do can now be 
done in every way as well, and 
in some respects better, by the six 
Western Electric appliances.” 

A booklet entitled, “The Eight- 
Hour Day in the Home,” is re- 
ferred to and pictured in each ad- 
vertisement, which the reader is 
invited to send for. 
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An interesting feature of the 
newspaper campaign is a series o 
teaser advertisements in whic! 
the face and figure of the servant 
girl is shown a little larger in 
each successive piece of copy. 

Necessarily the newspaper cam 
paign will be modified to meet 
local conditions in various terri 
tories. In its instructions to local 
dealers the company says: 

“The Servant Girl Campaign i: 
primarily to sell the Wester: 
Electric Line. Different local cir 
cumstances, however, may make i! 
desirable to push some one ap- 
pliance harder than the rest 
Then, using this campaign as a 
background, it will readily occur 
to the local sales organization to 
supplement it with some advertise- 
ments on the appliance in ques- 
tion chosen from the several cam- 
paigns in the Merchandising 
Manual.” 

One thing the reader will prob 
ably want to. know is how the 
Western Electric Company deals 
with the price question in its local 
advertising, because the field is a 
highly competitive one and _ th« 
public has been educated to 
think of electrical appliances on 
the basis of price and terms of 
payment. 

Almost every newspaper ad- 
vertisement carries a panel read- 
ing: “Buy these six appliances as 
a group—pay as you use them. 
Start right now to put Western 
Electric appliances at work in 
your home—and don’t stop until 
you've got all six. A small pay- 
ment down and the rest on con- 
venient terms. In the meantime 
you'll find housework easier than 
you ever dreamed it could be. 
And with the Western Electric 
line, that means all your house- 
work—just as the old-time Ser- 
vant Girl used to do.” 

When the copy speaks of a par- 
ticular appliance, like the clothes 
washer, it says: “For example, the 
Western Electric Clothes Washer 
does the week’s wash at a cost of 
three and a half cents. The 
Ironer does the ironing for seven 
cents.” The prices of the indi- 
vidual appliances and the exact 
terms of payment are not given 
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A Double WHY 
Back of Lhis 


HE BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN’S 
circulation is only about one-fifth less 
than the combined circulation of its two 


principal competitors. This despite the fact 


that its competitors sell for two cents each, 
the AMERICAN for three cents. 


Because THE EVENING 


W h y ) AMERICAN is giving the 
e 


people what they want. 


There are similar differences in the three 


newspapers’ advertising totals. 


Because THE EVENING 


W h y ) AMERICAN is giving the 
. 


advertiser what he wants. 
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‘When you write copy 


for Sweet's Engineering 


EN you prepare your catalogue 

data for inclusion with the other 

600 catalogues in Sweet’s, keep one fact 
in mind—many a specification and requi- 
sition is written directly from this book, 
requiring little or no additional sales- 
expense of the fortunate manufacturer. 


In other words, if it is humanly possible, 
prepare your copy so that a man gets 
all the buying facts and can order with- 
out wasting time in writing for further 
information. 


In Sweet’s you don’t want to aim at 
“prestige” or “atmosphere” but you want 
to center on orders. 


Fifteen thousand of your biggest pros- 
pects—if you sell material or equipment 
for industrial or power plant use—get 
Sweet’s. It is in daily use as a guide for 
placing actual orders. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 


THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


ig 
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Sweet’s Engineering 
Catalogue of Indus- 
trial and Power 
Plant Materials and 
Equipment 

















is published annually to distrib- 
ute the combined catalogues of 
more than 600 leading manu- 
facturers under a single binding 
to 15,000 of the nation’s latgest 
buyers. The book is in such 
demand that there is a con- 
tinual waiting list for spare 
copies. Write for rates. 
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in any of the advertisements. 

As an illustration of the extent 
to which the company is pushing 
the “servant girl” idea in the 
present campaign, dealers and 
salesmen are being told that: 

“The Servant Girl Campaign 
will sell appliances if we all get 
behind this idea and help to put it 
across. Remember, the Servant 
Girl is not for the advertising 
columns alone. The more we use 
her, the better. Speak about the 
Servant Girl in your sales talks. 
Show her in window displays and 
in cut-outs. Dress store demon- 
strators like her. We say she is 
a glutton for work. Let her be 
so for our work. We say she is 
willing, dependable and efficient. 
Then give her every chance to 
prove herself so in this job of 
selling appliances. : 

“We must believe in the Ser- 
vant Girl and in our appliances. 
We must get enthusiastic over the 
knowledge that Western Electric, 
an old and reputable house, with 
six dependable appliances under 
one name, has found a device, a 
campaign character which in pic- 
turesque’and striking manner will 
drive home to the public a con- 
sciousness of the Western Elec- 
tric Line.” 

The campaign has so far been 
effective in lifting and standardiz- 
ing the selling ideas of the com- 
pany’s sales organization. Deal- 
ers and salesmen inevitably tend 
toward price arguments. As com- 
petition increases and orders be- 
gin to swing on the individual re- 
quirements of a consumer the 
tendency for the salesman to try 
and clinch the order on the most 
lenient terms he is able to offer 
grows ever stronger. The adver- 
tising, when keyed to a big idea 
of service, as it is in the cam- 
paign here discussed, exerts a 
healthy influence on salesman as 
well as consumer and keeps at- 
tention focused on quality and 
service, and away from price. 

For this reason there should be 
many suggestions in this cam- 
paign of the Western Electric 
Company for those who are seek- 
ing some way to subordinate price 
to value in the advertising of their 
products. 


INK Oct. 26, 1928 
Sales and Selling Expenses of 
the Robbins & Myers Company 


The Robbins & 
Springfieid, a. 
“Robbins & Myers’ 


Myers Com ny, 
manutacturer of 
electric motors and 
ans, reports its gross sales for the 
ore six months of the year as $2,345,. 
323. Costs of sales are given ag 
$1, 837,518 which left a gross profit of 
$507,805. Selling and general exp nses 
amounted to $377,358. 


New 


Accounts for Boston 
Agency 

The Stack Heater Company, B: 
maker of hot-water heating devices, 
the Lewis-Shepard Company, int 
transporta ation systems, have p 
their advertising accounts with 
Bostor 


Derby Brown Company, Inc., 


Syracuse, N. Y., “Herald” 
Appoints A. H. Anderson 
A. H. 


merchandise 


Anderson has been appo 
and promotion manag 
the Syracuse, Y., Herald. He 
been engaged in advertising in Syr 
for a number of vears. 


“The Business Woman” 
points H. B. Boardman 


Harry B. Boardman has been ap- 
pointed Western manager for The Bus 
ness Woman, New York. He will be in 
charge of advertising in the territory 
west of Pittsburgh. 


A. Charters with William 
R. Robinson & Co. 


William A. Charters, for many years 
with Critchfield & Company, New York, 
has been appointed general manager of 
William R. Robinson & Co., New York 
advertising so cae 


“The Apparel World” Has 
New Owner 


R. E. Copeland, formerly editor of 
Dry Goods and for the last two ye " 
advertising manager of M. & H. Rent- 
ner, has purchased The Apparel World, 
New York. 


E. P. Winchester Joins Royston 
Paper Company 


Edward P. Winchester, manager 
the cardboard department of A. Stor: 
& Bement Company, Boston, has joir i 
the Roystcn Paper Company, Newton, 
Mass. 


Amos H. Barnett, who has been 
treasurer and a member of the board 
directors of the Nation Press Printi: 
Company, New Yor k, since its organi 
tion, is now active in the affairs of th 
company. Mr. Barnett was formerly 
got vice-president of Wm. T. Mullall 

» New York advertising agency. 











If You were a 
manufacturer 


y And someone came to you offering 

Aa a new market composed of nearly 

= three million literate American fami- 

lies whose consumption of your com- 

modity averaged slightly greater than it did in any 
other market— 

And it should be demonstrated that in this market 
no single brand had more than a ten per cent con- 
sumer preference— 

That competition was less both in number of com- 
petitors and aggressive attack, yet that proven and 
effective merchandising methods could easily 
develop a mass consumer preference for branded 
merchandise— 

That these families read a common medium in 
which other manufacturers in other lines of mer- 
chandise had found it profitable to advertise— 

“Tmpossible,” you say, “that such a 
market exists and I have overlooked 
it. I now have a national distribu- 
tion and am spending more than $75 
a line for my national advertising. 

“T am using national magazines— 
and women’s publications— 

“T have computed the coverage in 
each state and find it averages between 50 and 70 
per cent. 

“Tt’s remarkably even. I can’t be passing up a 
mass market anywhere.” 

But—suppose it was demonstrated to you that a 
brother manufacturer who is spending more money 
and in a larger list of publications, was also missing 
this market. 

What would you do? 

You would analyze your advertising lists from 












your A. B. C. reports, and if it was a typical list of 
today you would find— 


That your average coverage in towns above 2,500 


was about 79 per cent. 


But that it was very uneven and looked like this: 





Urban Coverage—Average National List 


In the great 
group of west- 
ern states 
shown in red 
you would 
have an aver- 
age coverage 
of 115 per cent, 
in the Pacific 
states 81 per 
cent, and in the 
central farming 


states, shown in blue, a 63 per cent coverage. 

In the northeast section shown in green, and in the 
south, your coverage at an average of 75 per cent 
. and 60 per cent is not badly handled, considering 
the trade possibilities of these two sections. 

And this urban coverage, varied as it appears, 
represents approximately 75 per cent of your total 


appropriation. 


And your map on rural coverage analyzed from 
your A. B. C. reports looks like this: 


In the west- 
ern states you 
would have a 


24 per cent aes 


average cover- 
age, in the Pa- 
cific states 52 
per cent, in the 
central states 
45 per cent, in 
the south 16%, 
but in the New 


England group an average coverage of 165 per cent. 





Rural Coverage—Average National List 
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According to the 1920 census reports a map on 
the distribution of literate rural population would 
look like this: 

In the west- 
ern states live 
32 per cent of 
all the rural 
people, 4 per 
cent in the Pa- 
cific states, 24 
per cent in the 
central farming 
states, 30 per 
cent in the 
south, and only 
10 per cent in the northeast states, or New England 
group, where your rural coverage is almost doubled. 


And think! In the western states, where live 32 _ 
per cent of all the rural people, you are reaching 
only 24 out of every 100 homes. 


And your average rural coverage of 50 per cent 
that you thought you had! It was not in any sense 
representative of the rural market of the United 
States. 


You would know that you had mis- ¢ 4 
interpreted your circulation data—you Sey) 
would know that you could not possibly 2. Sv 
be reaching more than 20 or 25 per cent AGS 
of the rural people. ‘ 


And you would know that it is time to revise your 
advertising list by the addition of rural media— 
time to make effective the small rural circulation 
you already have by the simple process of increasing 
its volume. 


The Capper Publications: The Capper Farm 
Press, a unit published in eight sections, in order to 
give its readers a closer and more intimate service, 
and The Household, a rural woman’s magazine, fill 
up the gaps in your rural coverage. 





Distribution of Rural Population 


) 





The accompanying map shows the distribution of 
the more than 3,000,000 subscribers to Capper Farm 
Press and 
Household. 

Their cover- 
age of 40 per 
cent in the 
western states 
and 26 per cent 
in the central 
states is con- 
centrated 
where rural 
population is 
greatest, and where the rural coverage of the aver- 
age national list is weakest, as has been shown on 
previous pages. 

They fill the gap in the average National Adver- 
tising list. They make each dollar more useful. 
They profitably supplement one-fourth the entire 
average appropriation, which, without them, ineffec- 
tively reaches the rural market to be wasted. They 
make this fourth a profitable producer. Without 
the Capper Farm Press and Household this one- 
fourth is spread so thinly that it is largely waste. 

Capper representatives have an interesting story 
to tell to every National Advertiser. They can be 
reached at the Capper office in most of the large 
cities, or a letter to the home office will quickly bring 
a representative to you. 


Rural Coverage—Capper Farm Press and Household 


THE CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 


ARTHUR CAPPER Topeka, Kansas MARCO MORROW 
Publisher Asst. Publisher 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Cleveland, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebraska Toledo, Ohio 
St. Louis, Missouri Detroit, Michigan 
Kansas City, Kansas Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kansas City, Missouri New York City 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Restaurant Advertising Flavored 
with Humor and Jazz 


‘hain of Cleveland Restaurants Holds Interest of Patrons and Develops 
New Customers with Newsy Copy, Served with Plenty of Spice 


N Cleveland there is a restau- 

rant chain, the Clark System, 
hat for two years has been a 
teady and consistent advertiser 
n newspapers of that city. This 
estaurant chain started to adver- 
tise in 1920—a time when it 
seemed that there would be hard 
sledding ahead for many retail 
uusinesses and for restaurants. 
With men being laid off every 
week, the managers of this restau- 
rant chain knew they would soon 
miss the mechanic who used to 
xccupy a stool for his early morn- 
ing breakfast; the office man at 
noon; and the evening customer, 
who with loose change jingling in 
his pocket was accustomed during 
good times to drop in for a bite 
to eat at midnight. It was in or- 
der to make up these losses that 
advertising was employed. The 
manager of the restaurant sys- 
tem immediately began to cast 
about for a means of advertising 
that would not only get new cus- 
tomers into the restaurants, but 
would get them in a little faster 
than they were in the habit of 
coming, and then help to hold 
them there as “regulars.” 

Gladys E. Stevens, advertising 
manager of The Clark Restaurant 
Company, in telling Printers’ INK 
how this campaign was started, 
said: “We had a big field to reach. 
With lunch .counters located at 
busy centres downtown, and in 
the east end of Cleveland, we had 
something to offer to a big per- 
centage of the business men. We 
wanted executives and their office 
nen, merchants and their clerks. 
We wanted to reach salesmen from 
very sort of business. Whether 
hese men were high salaried or 
ow, we felt that good food out 
f clean kitchens and a cup of ex- 
ellent coffee had a common ap- 
eal. While women had not been 
ccustomed to eating in Clark’s in 
ny great number, we felt that the 


kind of food and service we of- 
fered should appeal particularly to 
business women. Our locations 
made transient visitors to Cleve- 
land a valued part of our patron- 
age. We were located close to 
several of our larger hotels and 
to a number of suburban terminals. 

“After considering the whole 


CLARISS 


home Clark & Cofyts 


He said he wouldn't eat at a lanch counter— 


One day a friend took him to Clark's! 
And now he has even joined the mighty 
throng of Clark Boosters who go forth 
day by day telling about the good food, 
the polite service, the delicious coffee— 
the satisfaction they get cating at 
Clark's. 








APPEARING WEEK AFTER WEEK, GOOD 
NATURED ADVERTISING .LIKE THIS IS 
SUCCEEDING IN GETTING ITS MESSAGE 

READ BY A BUSY CITY AUDIENCE 


field we wanted to reach, it was 
decided to begin our campaign on 
the sporting page of the local 
newspapers. 

“We chose the sporting page 
for a number of reasons. Pri- 
marily we were trying to reach 
men. The younger men who did 
not have homes of their own were 
our best prospects, for they were 
three-meals-a-day possibilities. 
Looking ahead, we depended large- 
ly on the boy in higk school and 
college for future patronage. We 
figured that the average man, 
young or old, reads the sporting 
page, where there is generally to 
be found live news concerning a 
variety of sports. Although our 
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campaign has been largely con- 
fined to the sporting page, more 
women are eating at our restau- 
rants all the time. We figure 
2,000 a day as compared with a 
few hundred only two years ago. 

“We know there were thousands 
in town who had still to be sold 
on the idea that there was such a 
thing as a really high-class lunch 


counter. We wanted to tell them 
about the features that made 
Clark’s different. The problem 


was to talk about these features 
with a sincerity and concreteness 
which would be convincing. Qual- 











HOW THE WEEKLY “SPECIALS” ARE 
PLAYED UP 


ity food, courtesy, quick service— 
these were all worn-out words 
which would have to be given 
new life if the things Clark’s had 
to offer were to be properly ex- 
pressed.” 

In ordering at a restaurant, a 
man has the tendency to repeat the 
order of yesterday which he’s 
tried and found good, and after 
this repeating has gone on with a 
few preferred items, he decides 
things don’t taste good any more 
and he blames the restaurant. The 
chances are that if he’d be a little 
more enterprising and try the 


other fellow’s favorite occasion- 
ally, he’d find that things con- 
tinued to taste good. The Clark 
endeavored to 


advertising has 
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make customers “take a chance’ 
on something new. 

In illustrating its advertising 
this restaurant chain has used the 
work of an artist who has a strong 
leaning toward cartooning of a 
kindly sort. It has tried to make 
its copy inviting, its headlines in 
teresting and its layouts arrest 
ing and then let the artist go 
pretty much at will, criticizing his 
drawing chiefly with the question 
in mind as to whether it might 
make a busy reader stop and at 
the same time say a little some- 
thing either as to quality or the 
popularity of eating at Clark’s. 

By its very nature, a lunch 
counter, however far away it has 
grown from the old “beanery,” 
takes on an air of informality. 
The Clark copy shows a con- 
sciousness of this advantage. It is 
copy that is friendly without un- 
due familiarity. “We try,” Miss 
Stevens said, “to get into our ad- 
vertising a little of the personal 
touch that was there when the 
first ‘Hole-in-the-wall’ lunch 
counter thrived and when Mr. 
Clark, himself, was on the job to 
pass the time of day. 

“We have carried out our ad- 
vertising on the theory that every 
day at Clark’s things were hap- 
pening that made interesting news 
to our regular patrons, and that 
might be interesting to others. We 
have tried to tell the news from 
the point of view of the reader. 
We have reason to believe that 
many of our patrons look for our 
advertisement much as the house- 
wife reads the daily news of her 
favorite department store. 

“When we began go advertise, 
everybody was thinking and talk- 
ing price. Restaurants especially 
were the target for criticism— 
much of it unjust. The fall be- 
fore, the company made price re- 
ductions on more than eighty-five 
items and later other reductions 
down to the point consistent with 
the overhead necessary for the 
kind of service we knew our cus- 
tomers wanted. The market was 
unsteady and certain items which 
seemed high could not be reduced 
because of the danger of an ad- 
vance in price which would leave 
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NE issue of 
o] The Detroit 
4 News, more than 
290,000 copies, in a 
4 single pile, with 
the papers in the 
customary half 
fold, would be 6% 
Zz times higher than 
4 New York’s | tall- 
; est skyscraper. 


“a This great circu- 
lation reaches 
practically every 
home in Detroit 
and vicinity. Since 
the consolidation 
of the Journal last 
July The News 
has added practi- 
cally half the lat- 
ter’s circulation, 
the other half hav- 
ing been largely 
duplicated by The 
News before con- 
solidation. The De- 
troit News is the 
home paper. on 
which. the whole 
community depends 
for news and ad- 
vertising informa- 
tion. 


Through The 
News you can 
cover the whole 
field at one time 
and one rate. 
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The 


Detroit News 
“Always in the Lead” 
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the restaurant at too great a dis- 
advantage. 

“Tt was decided that the experi- 
ment of running a weekly ‘special’ 
was worth trying—the idea being 
to feature certain popular items 
on the menu at a lower-than-usual 
price. Fluctuations in the market 
help to make this possible, and 
we have figured that as long as 
our merchandise costs remain be- 
low the percentage which restau- 
rant people agree is good practice, 
the reduced price should not be 
considered a charge against the 
advertising. Certain specials cause 
a lower check average, but this is 
more than made up by the increase 
in volume of customers. Business 
conditions of the past two years 
would have made a lower check 
average inevitable. 

“The ‘special’ for the week 
advertised in the Monday morning 
papers, in the windows of the 
restaurants and on the menus. 
The campaign began the second 
week in February, 1920. The 
curve on the chart on which we 
indicate the number of customers 
began at once to show a rise and 
in March showed an average 
weekly gain of 4,000 customers 
over the average week of January. 
After a period of more than two 
years the weekly special has not 
lost any of its first popularity. 
When eggs are ‘special’ we can 
count on one customer out of 
every three ordering eggs. Week 
in and week out as nearly as we 
can figure an average of one out 
of every four customers orders the 
special. Since we seldom run the 
same special oftener than three 
or four times during the year this 
feature has proved valuable in 
getting our customers acquainted 
with the variety of things we 
serve. 

“With a weekly ‘Special’ an 
established and popular feature of 
our business there is always real 
news to give, and along with the 
announcement of our weekly fea- 
ture it is easy to remind the 
reader that our service is free 
from noise and clatter, that we 
serve our food politely; that the 
delicious pudding he enjoys comes 
out of a clean kitchen. We keep 
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away from superlatives even when 
we think they might be used, but 
we try to call attention to things 
in such a way that the reader whc 
happens to be a Clark patron will! 
say ‘That’s so’ before he passes 
on to the next column.” 

The cost of this advertising 
has averaged less than one pet 
cent of the gross receipts. Dur 
ing the time that it has advertised 
it has added three more res- 
taurants to its already existing 
chain of seven, and two more ar 
now under way. 

In January, 1922, The Clark 
Restaurant Company merged witl 
the Waldorf System. However 
there have been practically n 
changes in method of operation 
The namé “Clark’s” has been re 
tained and emphasized and th 
advertising has been continued 
along the lines followed befor: 
the merger took place. 


Cincinnati Trunk Maker Plans 
Advertising Increase 


The Mendel- Drucker Company, Cir 
cinnati, O., maker of “Mendel Trunx,’ 
is now formulating advertising plans 
for the coming year. Cyril Reinstatler 
advertisin director of this company, 
informs Printers’ Ink that it expects 
to make a very substantial increase in 
its appropriation covering national ad 
vertising. Mr. Reinstatler says that the 
schedule, will include magazines, news 
aes and outdoor advertising. 

his company has recently made aj 
plication for registration of “Mendel 
runx” as its trade-mark. Concerning 
this new mark, Mr. Reinstatler says 
“The novel way of fusing the firm name 
and product as “Mendel Trunx” was 
conceived by us last October and was 
immediately featured in our advertis 
ing. This trade-mark superseded th: 
old logotype of ‘Mendel Dust-Proo 
Trunks.’ ” 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc., 
and Profits 


For the six months ended July 31, 
1922, the net income of Gimbel Brothers, 
Inc. amounted to $1,938,565. 

The net sales of the corporation for 
this period were $32,607,000 and the 
costs of goods, selling and operating 
expenses were reported as $30,320,951 


Sales 


Famous Players Net Profits 


During the stx months ended June 3 
1922, the Famous Players-Lasky C: 
poration earned net profits of more thn 
$2,000,000. The company states th 
September was the largest month in 
history in point of earnings. 
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ARE YOU TEL 


The population of Boston 
is divided naturally into two 
groups. Are you telling 
your story to the people in 
both of these groups? You 
cannot select the newspapers 
that will give you coverage 
simply on the basis of total 
circulation. You must un- 
derstand that the four major 
papers of Boston fall into 
two groups just as do the 
people. A knowledge of 
these conditions changes an 
apparently difficult market 
into one that is quite simple. 


Three of these papers have 
a distinct similarity of ap- 
peal. Editorially, typo- 
graphically, and in the 
manner of news emphasis 
they aré alike. These papers 
are published to satisfy one 
group of Boston people. 
The use of any one of them 
will give you coverage of 
this one group of readers. 


The fourth paper, The 
Herald-Traveler, serves the 
other group of Boston 
people and serves it 
to the exclusion of 
these other Boston 
papers. And of all 
the papers of Boston, 
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The Herald-Traveler reaches 
the most important group of 
readers. The readers of The 
Herald - Traveler compose 
the best market in Boston 
for any advertiser. They are 
financially able to respond 
to advertising; they are con- 
sumers of merchandise of 
every kind and description. 


The very fact that from 
Monday till Saturday, The 
Herald-Traveler carries 
more national advertising 
than any other Boston paper 
is of more value to the ad- 
vertiser in the selection of 
newspapers than any tables 
of circulation. Any adver- 
tiser who does not include 
The Herald-Traveler in his 
list of papers is not telling 
his story to the most desir- 
able part of the Boston 
market. 


In the interest of advertis- 
ing that will speak to all the 
people of Boston The 
Herald - Traveler has pre- 
pared a booklet—“The 
Road to Boston.” 
Requests for this 
booklet, on business 
stationery, will be 
honored promptly. 





THE BOSTON 


HERALD-TRAVELER 
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BUSINI NESS | 


SEPTEMBER --1922 





OES monthly to 160,000 

business executives, all 

picked —and postage paid — 
by Burroughs Salesmen. 
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No Other Like It! When you use 
Business MaGaZINE you do not have to 
trust to chance that it will get to the 
kind of men you want to reach. It 
selects your prospects for you— hand 
picks them carefully so as to make 


sure of their authority and responsi- 
bility. Asa result of this unique plan 
of circulation 92% of its 160,000 
readers are important executives of 
live manufacturing, wholesale, rétail 
and other concerns—most of them 
the “‘dotted-line” men of theirorgan- | 
izations. Business MaGazZIneE will get | 
your story to them every month 
for only $3.43 per page per thousand. 





“On a cost-per-inquiry and cost- 
per-sale basis, Business Macazine has 
proved to be one of the best publica- 
tions we have used.’’—R. K. Legler, 
Advg. Mgr., The Rotospeed Company, 
Dayton, O. 





Let us send you a copy of BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE and rate card. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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OUT IN KANSAS 





Tbbobow Henkel Day Goodila 
Beste Ltore 
Ofbcchela Tueas. 
Octoder 9, 1922. 


The Beacon Publishing Co., 
Wichite, Kansss. 


Gent] omen: -- 


We are the lergest retail advertising account 
in the City of Wichite--probably the largest 

in the State of Kansas; and in The Wichite 
Beacon we find e medium that reaches the people 
of this community effectively every evening 
end Sunday morning. 


Very sincerely yours, 


THE COHN-BINKEL DRY GOODS CO. 








should you ask the fellov 
that’s posted as to wh 
is the largest retail adver 
tiser in the State and a 
to what newspaper th 
concern preferred, yo 
would hear 


“BOSTON STORE” 
“Using The Wichita 
Beacon” 


In fact,so far this year (t 
October Ist) The Wichit 
Beacon has carried fo 
this account almost 50¢ 
more lines than any othe 
Wichita publication. 
The Wichita Beacon, 
243,656 lines. 
Other Paper, 169,316 lines 
Submit your selling problem t 
our Merchandising and Servic 
Department. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. ALLEN, Editor. 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing 
J ewspaper . 
Represented by E. Katz, Specia 
Advertising Agency at New York 
Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City 
and San Francisco. 














Crisco Advertised as a Baker’s 
Salesman 


Che Procter & Gamble Company Tells Bakers to Let Customers Know 
They Use This Shortening in Their Baking 


\ ANY a big advertising suc- 
cess has been made of a 
roduct that was previously sold 
an unbranded component of 
me other man’s merchandise. In 
any cases in this transition the 
anufacturer has gone through 
xceedingly hard times. It meant 
complete change in selling and 
istribution methods, and in many 
ises brought ill-will from the peo- 
le previously sold. 
A flour miller has sold all of 
is output over a long period of 
ars to the two largest bakers of 
read in neighboring States. He 
alizes that at any time his two 
ustomers can, on a matter of price, 
r in case of a personal disagree- 
ient with him, go to some other 
iiller and the public will never 
know that the market has been 
taken away from him. His busi- 
ness has been built on shifting 
sands instead of the bedrock of 
consumer acceptance, But if he 
decides to go to the people of the 
urrounding territory with the 
story of his flour, the fact that it 
will make good bread and so on, 
he has to take the chance of losing 
his two big customers. It seems 
to be human nature that people 
who use another man’s unbranded 
merchandise do not like to have 
him build up for it an appreciable 
amount of good-will. 
_ This has not been 


true, of 
ourse, in lines where the product 
a part of a larger machine. 


Makers of magnetos, tires and 
other items going into an automo- 
bile have long told the consumer 
about their products and taught 

iim to specify them in buying a 

w car. 

But in many parts of the food 
and textile fields particularly the 
posite has been true. A short 
time ago a manufacturer of 

rsteds went to certain of his 

tomers, manufacturing clothi- 
with plans for a complete ad- 
vertising campaign. His idea was 


well thought out, to make the con- 
sumer appreciate the advantage in 
a suit of clothes of a material that 
had sufficient merit to be trade- 
marked and advertised.. The big 
customers objected. “We prefer 
not to have you identify your ma- 
terial,” they told the manufacturer. 
It might be necessary for them, 
they said, to buy a cheaper grade 
of material if the public demanded 
cheaper prices at the expense of 
quality. The worsted man real- 
ized then how uncertain was the 
market for his unknown product, 
but he didn’t dare advertise—he 
was too much afraid of the big 
changes in his business it might 
involve. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING TO SELL 
BAKER’S PRODUCT 


Recent advertising of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company shows that 
this company considers that the 
good-will for Crisco, built by ad- 
vertising, is complementary, not 
competitive for the good-will for 
Crisco as an ingredient in the 
product that bakers make. 

Crisco, of course, developed 
from the consumer standpoint 
first. It has been made well 
known by advertising to millions 
of American women as a digestible 
vegetable shortening for use in 
cake baking. Many women who 
buy Crisco and the other ingredi- 
ents which go into cake, and bake 
it themselves, have lost for the 
baker an appreciable amount of 
cake business. The Procter & 
Gamble Company, while consis- 
tently cultivating this tremendous 
market of women who bake their 
own cakes, does not, for that rea- 
son, neglect its other market, the 
baker. In advertising in bakers’ 
trade journals the company makes 
an asset of the fact that it does 
sell its wares to women who bake 
their own. 

The bakers in the advertising 
space are asked, “Does your 
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shortening help to sell as well as 
to bake? Nowadays,” says the 
copy, “really intelligent people with 
an inquiring turn of mind want to 
know exactly what goes into the 
making of the things they buy. 
You have confidence in a truck 
with a Timken axle. You are 
glad to know that an oven con- 
tains Armco iron. You know that 
a Barrett Specification Roof on 
your bakery would be a safe in- 
vestment. Just so with women 
who buy foods. Crisco can be 
much more than an excellent all- 
purpose shortening. It can be an 
2xcellent salesman as well. For 
Crisco is known to millions of 
American women as a digestible 
vegetable shortening of the highest 
quality. This month, alone, more 
than 16,000,000 full-page advertise- 
ments in magazines and news- 
papers are building good-will for 
Crisco. 

“We invite you to capture some 
of this good-will for yourself. 
Use Crisco. Let your customers 
know you use it. You'll find that 
people like to patronize a baker 
who uses shortening which they 
know is wholesome and digestible.” 

This form of advertising would 
seem to have large possibilities. 
Good-will secured for any product 
should be an added asset for the 
manufacturer who uses it as a 
component part. A realization of 
this fact, especially in the textile 
field, would lead to many new ad- 
vertising accounts. It has a bear- 
ing on the situation in many other 
fields. The candy manufacturer 
might well use some vf his adver- 
tised ingredients as added assets. 
The bread baker who uses adver- 
tised yeast and flour for his loaf 
might well tell consumers about it. 
The neighborhood laundry might 
display in its window a sign to 
specify the brands of starch, soap, 
blueing, ammonia and bleach used 
to clean the clothes entrusted to 
them. And many a manufacturer 
by suggesting such ideas could help 
his manufacturer-customers, as 
well as add to the good-will of his 
own product. 


The general offices of Motor Life have 
been moved from New York to Chicago. 
The publication will continue to have an 
office in New York. 


INK Oct. 26, 192. 


Advertising Tells the Consume: 
to Pay His Bills When Due 


“Do you know a real good citizen wh 
has past-due bills?” This is the ques 
tion that heads the newspaper adver use 
ment of the Houston, Tex., Retai 
Credit Men’s Association. The impor 
tance to the merchant of prompt pay 
ment of credit when due is emphasize: 
in the copy, which says: “Start you 
dollars moving and they will come bac! 
to you. Your dollar pays the merchant 
The merchant’s dollar then pays i: 
debtedness to manufacturer, jobber an 
bank. And the dollar travels on and o: 
through all the parts of our busines 
structure until it returns to you in you 
own branch of industry or trade o 
profession.” 

A tardy creditor risks receiving fu: 
ther credit, risks his standing and repu 
tation, warns the advertisement. “Pa 
up” and get that wonderful “all-my-bills 
paid” feeling, it urges. The slogan o 
the association is “Character is th 
basis of credit.” 


“Gropperknit” Neckwear to 
Bear Manufacturer’s Label 


To assist the trade in identifying it: 
merchandise, the Gropper Knitting Mills 
Inc., New York, advertises in trade pul 
lications that its trade-mark “Gropper 
knit” will hereafter appear on all its 
neckwear. The company sells to job 
bers only, and in its advertisement says: 
“Manufacturers who sell through job 
bers usually do not label their merchan 
dise, and neither did we in the past 
But our stand for better standards in 
knitted neckwear has met such an urgent 
need, has touched such a responsive 
chord in our trade, that we have been 
requested by many of the leading job 
bers to identify Gropperknit neckwear by 
labeling it with the Gropperknit trade- 
mark.” 


New Accounts with Oklahoma 
City Agency 

A newspaper and direct-mail advertis 
ing coment n is being prepared % the 
Hale-Halsell Company, McAlester, Okla., 
wholesale grocers and coffee roasters. 
The campaign will feature the company’s 
Leader Brand Coffee and will be di 
rected by the Southwestern Advertising 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Mee-Oakes Company, Oklahoma 
City, automotive specialty distributo 
and manufacturer, is planning a can 
paign to advertise its armature rewin 
ing service. Trade publications and 
direct-mail advertising will be use: 
This account has also been placed with 
the Southwestern Advertising Compan 


Charles G. Wright Advanced 
by New York “Tribune” 


Charles G. Wright, who has been wi 
the foreign advertising department 


ork Tribune for three year 


the New ea 
advertisir ¢ 


has been made assistant 
manager. 
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The Show Windows 


of 
Advertising Agencies 


Apverrisinc agencies haven’t much to show a vis- 
itor but desks and chairs and files and an art depart- 
ment and the live stock. 

The only thing of real interest is the live stock, 
because that is actually all there is to sell. 

The show window is talk and is usually in tune 
with the fad of the year. Sometimes it is research 
work; sometimes merchandising; sometimes manu- 
facturing problems and their solutions—and just at 
present it seems to be ‘‘The Arresting Idea.”’ 

This then is ‘‘The Arresting Idea’’ year, and it is 
exploited as if a new discovery had been made. All 
old stuff—all basic, primary, ‘but perfectly reasonable 
and perfectly good. 

Hold your ear and, out of the turmoil, let us 
whisper a truth: There is nothing new in advertis- 
ing but the fact that advertising energy cannot be 
weighed and measured in advance. It is too elusive, 
too subtle. Success depends upon a peculiar emul- 
sion of sound business judgment, experience, vision 
and imagination. 

So look to an agency’s live stock. On it may de- 
pend—not your life or your sacred honor—but pos- 
sibly your fortune. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, INc. 


250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





How Will Business Be in 1923? 


Four Great Shortages Are Still to Be Filled and Indications Are That 
Demand Will Increase and Continue Active 


By Col. Leonard P. Ayres 


Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Co, 


‘THE tide of business is rising. 
Evidence of this is apparent on 
every hand. It does not admit of 
argument. Without exception 
every important industry is more 
active and more profitable in 
October of 1922 than it was in 
October of 1921. A year ago every 
important city had its committees 
on unemployment which were 
anxiously seeking methods by 
which to reduce the want and 
suffering that could all too plainly 
be foreseen as we approached, the 
winter season with hundreds of 
thousands of men and women out 
of work. This year unemploy- 
ment has disappeared and news- 
papers and employment agencies 
are advertising for workers. 

The upturn of commerce and in- 
dustry during the past year has 
been due largely to the attempt of 
the business world to make good 
four great shortages. The first of 
these was the shortage of building 
construction which had been ac- 
cumulating during the past six 
years. This shortage had reached 
such large proportions by the be- 
ginning of 1922 that careful esti- 
mates indicated that in our cities it 
amounted to as much as the total 
amount of building normally done 
in two and a half years. This 
means that the construction indus- 
try would have to work at 25 
per cent above its normal output 
for ten years to make good the 
accumulated deficiency. In view 
of ‘the amount of this shortage 
and its widespread distribution it 
seems entirely probable that the 
building boom of 1922 will con- 
tinue through 1923, but probably 
with somewhat diminished vigor. 

The second great shortage was 
one of railroad equipment. It had 
been accumulating during the war 
period and since the war, and this 
year it has made itself felt in an 


From an address before the Cleveland 
Advertising Club. 


acute demand for locomotives 
cars, rails, and, repair parts. Rail 
road earnings are increasing, and 
even those roads that are ir 
straightened circumstances are 
placing large orders. There seems 
to be every probability that the 
makers of railroad equipment and 
supplies will continue to be active 
during 1923. This insures a very 
considerable bulk of business fot 
the iron and steel industries fo: 
the railroads are their best cus 
tomers. 


COMPETITION WILL KEEP AUTO 
BUSINESS ACTIVE 


The third of these shortages was 
one of automobiles and trucks 
Since most of us would not have 
agreed last year that any shortag 


existed, it seems strange to call it 
one. Nevertheless the amazing 
activity of the motor industry dur 
ing 1922 shows that there did exist 
a real and great shortage of cars 
for clearly there were some mil 
lions of people in this country this 
year who wanted new automobiles 
and who had the money with 
which to satisfy their desires. 
During recent months automo 
bile output has been making new 
high records, altogether in excess 
of any heretofore reached in th« 
second half of the year. There 
are no evidences that demand will 
suddenly diminish during 1923, and 
the present prospects are that sales 
will reach high figures next year 
During the present year produc 
tion capacity has increased, anc 
very great extensions of automo 
bile plants are now nearing com 
pletion. One thing that seems 
certain is that the automobile in 
dustry in 1923 will reach an un 
paralleled pitch of competition 
Probably there will be notabk 
fewer competing automobile firm: 
in 1925 than there are in 1922. 
The last of these four grea‘ 
shortages was a somewhat genera 
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Once or twice a year—or 
oftener—almost every busi- 
ness wants a piece of printed 
matter turned out that ought 
to be a little better, a little 
finer, a little higher grade, 
than the usual run of its litera- 
ture has to be. That is precise- 
ly when Bundscho can help. 


Ca 


Ds 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Picked by Leading Sales Managers as 
the Best Books for Salesmen 


L. M. Boomer, Manager of the McAlpin Hotel, asked a number of sales 
managers to pick the ten best books on selling for his new library. Nearly 
every sales manager selected éne or more of the following Dartnell manu- 
als. Nearly 200,000 copies of these manuals have been sold to sales man- 
Let us send you a sample set (ON 


agers for building better salesmen. 
APPROVAL. 


How to Sell Quality 


Describes actual plans and methods 
used by successful salesmen in combat- 
ing price objections with quality argu- 
ments. Tells how a salesman can make 
a buyer want quality; how to turn a 
high price into a reason for buying; 
and gives illustrations a salesman can 
use to drive home the economy of 
quality. 112 pages. 


Closing the Sale 


The latest addition to the family of 
Dartnell Manuals for salesmen. Filled 
with practical plans and suggestions 
for keeping down the percentage of 
“almost” orders; encourages salesmen 
to make every call effective; cites 
numerous examples of salesmen who 
have achieved larger success by de- 
veloping closing ability. 128 pages. 


What a Salesman Should 
Know About Credits 


Makes no effort to turn salesmen into 
credit men, but opens a salesman’s eyes 
to the importance of co-operating 
more closely with the credit depart- 
ment. Helps him to size up a credit 
risk; explains how credit conditions in 
his térritory effect his sales; gives him 
suggestions to pass on to his customers. 
112 pages. 


What a Salesman Should 
Know About Advertising 


A most effective book for selling you 
salesmen on the value to them of adver- 
tising. Cites numerous examples of sal«s- 
men who have used the advertising be- 
ing done by their houses to increase 
sales; tells how to handle the buyer 
who is down on “advertised good: 
how to talk advertising to dealers, et 
Does not concern itself with the tech 
nique of advertising. 114 pages. 


Field Tactics for Salesmen 
Takes up in detail such common objec- 
tions as “Not interested today’; “! 
haven’t had a call” and “Oome back 
later.” Shows how star salesmen are 
getting more business. Contains valu- 
able plan for intensively working 4a ter- 
ritory. One section convinces salesman 
that he makes more money with 4 
smaller territory. 112 pages. 


A Salesman’s Correspondence 
The underlying purpose of this manua 
is to impress upon salesmen the value 
to them of being able to write concise 
informative letters and reports to the 
office. Gives numerous examples o/ 
well-written reports. Mentions by name 
salesmen who have won promotion 
through systematically reporting con- 
ditions in their territories. 100 paces 


These manuals are pocket size, 100 to 128 pages, and come in 


both standard board binding and de luxe 


leatherette, Prices: 


$1.10 a copy; $10.50 a dozen in boards; $1.60 a copy and $15.50 
a dozen in leatherette. Sent on approval. 


Set of Six in boards—$6.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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Every Non-Effective Call Your 
Salesmen Make Costs You $1.35 


is is an average figure. 


Some sales managers report $4.65. But, what- 


er the figure may be, it can be reduced by a drive to increase the ratio 


orders to calls. 


“CLOSING THE SALE” 


By J. C. ASPLEY, Editor, “Sales Management” Magazine 


the title of a new Dartnell manual which will positively help you to cut 
wn the non-effective calls; solve the “deferred order” problem and make 


sur salesmen realize that selling goods is not a social pastime. 
ou save will more than pay for the cost of a manual. 


vant to congratulate 
upon getting out 
a very practical and 
serviceable book as 
sing the Sale.” It 
be an ideal book 
most organizations, 
he close is the most 


»- President. 
Hamilton Institute. 


Your new manual, 
Closing the Sale,’ is 
filled with good thoughts 

r a salesman. Please 
enter our order for fifty 

pies.”"—R, L. Dot- 
ines Co., Columbus. 


Closing the Sale’ is 
1 great piece of work, 
ind surely hits the sub- 
ect squarely on the 
ead I am _ sending 
pies to several of our 
salesmen who can bene- 
fit from it."—-A. C, 
KLEMM, Sales Manager, 
Seinsheimer Paper 

. . . 
There is a lot of real 


eat in your new man- 
al that will help a 








Chapter Subjects 


Importance of Being a Good 
Closer 

Thinking in Terms of Closed 
Orders 

A Good Finish Follows a Good 
Start 

Helping the Buyer to Decide 

Knowing When to Close 

Order Blanks as an Aid to 
Closing 

The Final Push 

Nailing Down the Order 

Legal Phases of a Sale 

When an Order Is 
Order 

Supplement: Arguments which 

have proven effective in over- 

coming desire to defer ordering. 


Not an 








Every call 


salesman make the most 


order for 36 copies en- 
closed."’—-NorMan B. 
Hickox, Sales Man- 
ager, National X-Ray 
Reflector Company. 


“I tock your new man 
ual with me on a tri 
to St. Louls, whieh gave 
me an opportunity to 
read it carefully. Te is 
one of the best you have 
ever issued, and con- 
tains material of great 
value to any salesman." 
—C. 


Sec., 
& Co 


“I have read all of 
Mr. Aspley’s manuals 
as they were issued, 
and in each case I 
found in them a great 
deal of valuable infor- 
mation, but the new one 
on ‘Clost Sale’ 


all 
and one which will have 
the greatest weight and 
influence on a sales 
force." — MANHATTAN 
Om anD Linsgep Co. 


Among the more prominent sales execu- 
tives who collaborated in the prepara- 
names and figures. The message is any oon Ye gy en 
put over” not by telling a salesman sales mgr., United Drug Co.; C. E. Stef- 
iow to do it, but by showing him how fey, gen. sales mgr., National Cash 
other salesmen are already doing it. Register Co.; J. B. Wright, sales mar., 
hrough reading of how others are a el Mig a C. _ ae sales 
Ilving his problems he is inspired to Co., cont canter Sear ow Ry 
eater effort and bigger results. sales executives. 


Like all Dartnell books, “Closing the 
Sale” is loaded with concrete facts, 


Let us send you a copy of this new manual for examination. 
If you like it, pass our memo invoice for $1.10; and order 
more for your salesmen. Otherwise, return it for credit, with- 
out further obligation. 


RAVENSWooD AND LELAND AVENUES, CHICAGO 
342 Mapison Avenue, New York 
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shortage in many lines of the thou- 
sands of articles sold in stores. 
This shortage has been gradually 
developing since prices broke in 
the spring of 1920, and started on 
their long downward course that 
continued to the early months of 
1922. When prices are falling 
merchants purchase goods in as 
small amounts as possible, because 
they do not want to take the losses 
that would result if the market 
value of the goods would drop be- 
fore they could sell them. For 
nearly two years the wholesale 
purchasing of the country was 
done on a short-time basis, and 
much of the ordering was almost 
on a week-to-week basis. This 
gradually produced a condition of 
distinctly low stocks on hand in 
thousands of retail establishments. 

Since the beginning of this year 
prices have been rising, and- the 
influences that produced the short- 
age are now reversed. Present 
tendencies are for merchants to 
order enough for present needs 
and those that probably will rise 
in the near future, for they fear 
that if they do not buy now they 
will have to pay more later. As 
is the case of the other three 
shortages, it seems probable that 
the effects of this one will con- 
tinue to be felt in 1923, and that 
they will constitute a stimulating 
influence on industry and on com- 
merce 


Establish Advertising Art 
School in Chicago 


The National Academy of Commercial 


Art, which will offer instruction for 
artists in practical advertising work, has 
been established in Chicago. It will “offer 
home and classroom courses, specializing 
in the mechanical phases of reproduc- 
tion. Leonard L. Harrison is president 
of the academy. Roy A. Masters, for 
fifteen years art director of the Meyer- 
Both Company, Chicago, is secretary- 
treasurer. The Turner-Wagener Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, will 
handle the academy’s advertising. 


Reis Underwear Sales Increase 


Robert Reis & Company, New York 
underwear manufacturers and jobbers, 
report their combined gross saies ior 
the quarter ended September 30 as 
$1,479,250, an increase of approximately 
12 per cent over the same period in 
1921. Sales for the first nine months 
of 1922 increased approximately 16 per 
cent over the same period of 1921. 
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Advertises Women’s Pajamas at 
$195 a Pair 


“Fantasies of Easter inspiration i: 
Oriental pajamas, designed and fashioned 
in our own ateliers,” begins a newspape: 
advertisement of a ew York 0} 
which features the sale of women’s pa 
jamas. 

“The trousered women of the East in 
spired this collection of negligée pa 
jamas, exotic in fabric, spirit and col 
oring, transfiguring the wearer wit 
their charm, transforming a room wit! 
their presence,” continues the copy 

The advertisement then offers: “Vla 
dimir, a vivid Russian pajama with 
chiffon trousers in red and flame and 
smoke of black velvet with applique em 
broidery in Russian  - Red leather 
boots, attached, $195 

“Tientsin; a Chinese pajama _ wit! 
trousers made of genuine Mandarin 
skirt in apple green, hand-embroidered 
with smock of porcelain biue, $135.” 


The Theatre as a Business 
Barometer 


Newspaper advertising is being used 
in Indianapolis. to acquaint the public 
with the plans of Shubert’s advanced 
vaudeville. In one advertisement of the 
series, the following is stated: “The 
acknowledged indicator of business con 
ditions is the theatre, for the theatre is 
the first activity to evidence the suc 
cess of a city and the growth of its 
industries. Let conditions be prosper 
ous and the theatre succeeds, but let 
conditions be disastrous and the theatre 
fails. Indianapolis, because of its 
steadily increasing population and be- 
cause of the industrial boom apparently 
under way, has been selected as a suit- 
able city for a Shubert vaudeville 
theatre. Thus the tendency toward 
prosperity has been increased and the 
morale of the community maintained.” 


Coal Experts at the Service of 
Vancouver Consumers 


The McNeill, Welch & Wilson Coal 
Company, Vancouver, B. C., in its news- 
paper advertising, invites customers to 
take advantage of its free service de- 
partment, which is headed by a fuel 
expert. The copy says: “The fact that 
we have a perfect coal for every pur- 
pose, it is a direct saving to you and 
to our advantage to see that the proper 
coal is sent to your home. A talapione 
call will give you cll information ard, if 
required, we will gladly send a repre- 
sentative to your home, who will solve 
vour heating problems correctly and 
stop needless o<ppase through the use of 
the wrong fuel. 


Montreal Planning for a Better 


Business Bureau 


Plans are being made for the estab 
lishment of a Better Business Bureau at 
Montieal. When this bureau has been 
established it will be the first bureau 
of this kind operating outside of the 
United States. 
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You men 
may not know him 


But the women-folk do. And those of you whose prob- 
lem is to reach the “feminine market” effectively and eco- 
nomically ought to be interested in our announcement 


that 
HARRY COLLINS 


has become ~ regular contributing member of Modern 
Priscilla’s Editorial staff. 

To have this foremost of American costume designers not 
only creating lovely clothes for them, but teaching them 
how to fashion these pretty things themselves, will make 
Modern Priscilla more helpful than ever to its over 
600,000 readers, 

—and the measure of its usefulness to these women is 
also the measure of its value to you as a means of inter- 
esting them in your advertising message. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Mr. J. S. BATES, Vice-President and of 
Sales Manager of SMITH BROTHERS, 
in a Printers’ Ink interview, issue of 
September 28th, said: 


“Our business on the regular Cough 
Drops is larger this year than for any year 
in our history.” 


The article stated that the first Street Car 
advertising of Smith Brothers appeared in three 
States during the winter of 1920, and that since i. 
1921 Street Car advertising has been used in 
every city of every State. 





The interview also reported that Mr. Bates 
is probably the only Vice-President in America 
who works on a commission basis—in other 
words, if the advertising he selects does not 
produce adequately, he feels the loss personally. 


Under the circumstances, it is obvious that 
Mr. Bates is absolutely free from sentiment and 
prejudice and is influenced only by actual per- 
formance in placing the burden on street car 
advertising. 











a 





SMITH BROTHERS 
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A NEW Cough Drop 





SMITH BROTHERS 





Street Car advertising will always receive 
only a small percentage of the total amount of 
money spent annually for advertising because 
of its fixed limitation of space. 

Even in the early days, when there were com- 
paratively few National advertisers competing 
for attention, some of America’s shrewdest buy- 
ers recognized this feature of Street Car adver- 
tising as a great advantage. 

When Mr. Wrigley started advertising 
fifteen years ago—exclusively with this Com- 
pany—no one dreamed that it would lead to 
an advertising appropriation of millions of 
dollars annually that would finally include all 
other forms of advertising. 

We have many advertisers using every city 
on our list on long term contracts—the latest is 
Smith Brothers. Please read again the last 
paragraph on the opposite page. 


National Advertising Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
Borland Building Candler Building Monadnock Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Credit Natural Gas— 
$10,000,000 


Ten million dollars of the cash wealth of North Louisiana in 1921 
can be credited to the 62 billion cubic feet of natural gas produced by 
the great gas fields of this territory last year. 

Shreveport homes pay only 30c per thousand cubic feet for natural 
gas, and industries are supplied at a cost of 10c per cubic thousand. 

Naturally, with gas so cheap, everyone enjoys its convenience and com- 
fort to the fullest. This means the purchase and installation of gas 
stoves, gas radiators, gas logs, hot-water heaters and heating systems of 
every kind—thousands of them—a full complement for every home— 
because the low price of the fuel enables one to put as much as necessary 
into the means of properly utilizing it. 

A more attractive market could not invite the attention of manufac- 
turers of heating equipment. Every home in the Shreveport territory is 
a prospect for gas-heating equipment. Reach them all with one paper, 
at a low cost—The Shreveport Times. 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 


he Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives in New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives in Chicago 














What Paper Standardization Will 
Do for Advertisers 


Value of Branded Papers in Printing Will Be Increased—Printers’ 
Product May Be Used with Greater Effect and Less Expense 


By John Sullivan 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


TANDARDIZATION is the 
YO order of the day in industry: 
whether it be uniform labeling by 
the knit goods industry; the 
standardizing of grades,. dimen- 
sions and qualities in the lumber 
yusiness ; standardizing of. the 
food container; paint color and 
paint container standardization; 
standardization for the farm, the 
home, the office, the plumbing 
trade, electric trade and automo- 
bile trades; for the railroads, the 
mechanical engineer, metal trades, 
etc. 

And this practically nation-wide 
standardization is not a peculiar 
American vice, as some of the 
objectors to standardization might 
call it. It is going on in industry 
throughout the world. Sweden, 
for example, has a country-wide 
movement for the standardization 
of manufactured products. 

The idea of standardization, as 
materialized in the United States, 
has, of course, shown a tendency 
to go to extremes. (Movements 
of all kinds have that tendency in 
this country.) During the past 
few years we have suffered from 
a horde of reformers, of uplifters, 
of doctrinaires who have really 
been trying to standardize the 
human being—the human soul; 
each doctrinaire, each reformer 
regarding himself as the standard: 
even as, probably, every one of 
the 9,000 brands of paper in use 
in this country believes in the 
survival of the fittest because it 
holds itself to be the fittest. 

Probably, instead of the word 
standardization, we should use the 
word simplification. And in in- 
dustry we are simply trying to do 
that which we continually do— 
consciously or unconsciously—in 

From an address delivered at the con- 


vention of the United Typothetae of 
America at Cleveland, October 18. 


Association of National 


Advertisers. 


our individual lives, simplifying 
our methods of living, of think- 
ing, of working. 

Does simplification prevail now 
in the paper manufacturing,. paper 
selling, printing and machinery 
business? If it does, what is all 
the shooting and the shouting 
about? 

Simplification does not prevail. 
I am told that there are mills 
making 150 and more sizes of 
paper. I am informed that the 
average number of items carried 
in stock by paper merchants is 
5,000. It is a fact that there is, 
in the printing industry, an over- 
equipment of machinery of 50 
per cent to 150 per cent. The 
machinery people are still working 
on the basis of almost one kind of 
machine for one business, instead 
of one kind of machine for many 
businesses or classes of work. 

It is not my intention to examine 
in detail conditions in the paper 
and allied industries. I will con- 
fine myself to the effects of non- 
simplification in other industries 
upon the printing industry. 


CONDITION CONFRONTING THE 
PRINTING BUSINESS 


the effects, 
reliable 


briefly 

data 
gathered show that printing prices 
average two. and one-half times 
today what they were in 1914. The 


Here 
stated : 


are 
The most 


volume of printing sales had 
dropped in July last 80 per cent 
from the peak of March, 1920. 
(Magazine advertising lineage has 
dropped 38 per cent from its peak 
of 1920, and newspaper advertis- 
ing lineage 7 per cent from its 
peak of 1920.) The average num- 
ber of turnovers annually in the 
printing industry is about one and 
three-fourths, and the average 
percentage of net profit around 
314 per cent. 
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Why this state of things? What 
does 80 per cent decreased volume 
of sales mean? It means that the 
buyer of printing has gone on 
strike. Why? Because printing 
prices are too high. But how can 
you reduce printing prices when 
your profits average only 314 per 
cent? Three and one-half per 
cent with an average turnover of 
one and _ three-fourths, which 
means 2 per cent profits per turn- 
over! « 

EXHAUSTIVE SURVEY BY COMMITTEE 

Let me give you the high lights 
of the Report of the Bureau of 
Standards Simplification of Paper 
Sizes Committee. We rendered 
this report on September 22 at 
Washington, and it was signed by 
every member of the committee. 

What we did was to make a 
survey of the paper using market. 
We said, “Let us find out how 
much printed literature is now be- 
ing cut and folded from certain 
sizes of paper, or can be so cut 
and folded with slight change in 
dimensions. We will surely ascer- 
tain what practices obtain, and so 


be in a position to recommend the 
production of sizes of paper that 
will meet the largest percentage of 
requirements in printed matter, or 
to which the remaining percentage 
can readily be adapted.” 
Twenty-one thousand copies of 


a booklet, “Suggestive Page Sizes,” 
were distributed, 15,000, with 15,- 
000 questionnaires, among the 
members of eight national organi- 
zations and to secretaries of na- 
tional organizations of manufac- 
turers or distributors of com- 
modities. 

Fourteen different surveys were 
made of current printed literature, 
in respect of sizes and fold, repre- 
senting over 25,000 different print- 
ing jobs. Analyses were made 
also of surveys of magazines, trade 
papers, books, directories, etc. 

From the sending out of the 
questionnaires we received only 
two individual objections to our 
programme. The surveys of 
printed literature showed that if 
advertisers, publishers, printers 
and lithographers co-operate by 
changing only a portion of their 
present literature specifications 
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only one-eighth inch to three 
eighths inch, 87% per cent oi 
the unstitched circulars, 79 pe: 
cent of the booklets, and 86 pe: 
cent of the cloth-bound and loose 
leaf catalogues could be cut with- 
out waste from the following fou: 
standard sheet sizes of paper, viz. 
26 x 29 inches, 25 x 38 inches 
32 x 44 inches, and 35 x 45! 
inches and their double sizes. | 
the changes were one-fourth inc! 
to one-half inch, practically all th: 
literature would come within th: 
above four standard sheet sizes. 

Our recommendations to th: 
Bureau of Standards read as fol 
lows: 


In view of the facts given and tabu 
lated in the foregoing pages of this re 
port, and as a result of the nation-wide 
and thorough inquiry made by ques- 
tionaire, the members of this committee 
recommend to the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce that 
production of book papers be simplified 
to four sheet sizes of 26x29 inches, 
25x38 inches, 32x44 inches and 35x45! 
inches and their doubles, to cover vir 
tually all general printing, publishing 
and advertising requirements. 

The committee also recommends that 
the sheet size of 30%4x41 inches and its 
double size be adopted and recegnized 
as a standard for the use of book pub 
lishers. The result of the inquiry made 
by the National Association of Book 
Publishers among its members and lead 
ing non-members warrants this recom 
mendation. 

And the committee considers that the 
evidence produced as to present practice 
and the unanimity of desire for, and 
approval of, simplification as indicated 
by the answers to the questionnaires, as 
well as lack of criticism of the tentative 
recommendations, should convince the 
paper merchants of the country of the 
advisability of stocking the four recom 
mended sizes. 


As to Bond and Writing Paper 
Sizes, we recommend 17 x 22 
inches, 17 x 28 inches, 19 x 24 
inches and their doubles. 

With the sheet sizes recom- 
mended by the committee, there is 
afforded ample opportunity for 
originality and expression of in- 
dividuality. Some men have the 
very foolish idea that originality 
of cut and fold is the basis of 
success in advertising. It isn’t the 
size and shape of a man that 
makes originality of expression of 
thought and purpose; it’s the 
brain, and the soul that makes 
the brain work. In advertise- 
ments, it isn’t the size and shape 
of the space used that sells goods; 
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HOW 


IS AGENCY 
SERVICE MEASURED? 


You frequently hear the com- 
plaint,“ We are looking for an 
agency that gives as muchat- 
tention to small accounts as 
to large ones” The $50,000 
advertiser says it. The $25,- 
000 advertiser shouts it. The 
$10,000 advertiser fairly 
yells it. 


And that’s all the good it does, 
[he man who expects to buy as 
much of anything for $1500 as 
can be bought for $7500 is always 


fooled. He’s the kind that buys 
wildcat stocks. He wants people 
to promise him the impossible. 
He gets that kind of an agency— 
and blames the system instead of 
himself, 


Is there a remedy? For some 
men—yes. In our 14 years’ expe- 
rience we have served about 100 
firms, A bare handful spent over 
$50,000 a year. So we had to learn 
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how to serve smaller advertisers 
profitably —and well. W estart by 
stating just what service we can 
deliver for 15%—and what fur- 
ther service would cost. 


We attempt nothing without 
sufficientremunerationtopermit 
careful work. Slap-dash advertis- 
ing isn’t our style. The man who 
says, “Oh, all we want you to do 
is to write some ads,” is a poor 
client for us. He would not ap- 
preciate 

The Hoops Method of 

Construdting cAdvertising 


This method of ours is a reve- 
lation tothe man who thinks that 
advertising is the offhand work 
ofgenius. It issosimple,so busi- 
nesslike. It means planning and 
producing advertising ascarefully 
as you plan your other business 
moves. 

It gives you advertising which 
you know is right. It keeps you 
from taking seriously the half- 
baked ideas every advertiser has 
offered to him. I explain all this 
personally to executives who 
want to make more profits out of 
advertising. W hen may I see you? 

WALTER W. Hoops 


HOOrS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST:-1908 


Charter Member — American Association 
»f Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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An cAnnouncement 


MR. WILLIAM J. EAKINS 


formerly 
Vice-President and Sales Manager 


of 
The De Vinne Press 


is now connected with the 


Sales Department of this organization 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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it's what goes into the space. 

I have said that the printing in- 
lustry can get onto a turnover 

isis, with lower prices and 
oreater profits, if it adopts simpli- 
feation of sizes and grades in 

irchasing stocks of paper and in 
styles and sizes of machinery. 

But there is another and neces- 
sary basis of purchasing paper; 
Simplification in brands of paper 
bought must be practiced if the 

nting business desires lower 

ices, turnovers and a higher an- 
nual percentage of net profit. 

In the conduct of business, fhe 
thing to consider first, last and 
all the time is not merely the per- 
centage of profit, but the flow of 
the business, Flow means turn- 
over. 

The paper and allied industries 
have, during the past year espe- 
cially, been agitated over matters 
of production and selling that 
were settled eight to twelve years 
go at least in the field of what 
are known as nationally adver- 
tised goods. 

Which means that the paper and 


allied industries are, speaking by 
and large, at the tail of the pro- 
cession of industries toward the 
goal of standardization and econ- 
omy and stability. 


STABLE MARKET FOR ADVERTISED 
BRANDS 


During the past year the U.T.A. 
has been distinguishing between 
private brands and mill brands. 
The distinction I prefer is be- 
tween private brands and standard 
brands. Someone may say that is 
a distinction without a difference. 
True, but it is clearer, and there 
is no element of sharp antagonism 
involved. A standard brand is one 
which is manufactured on a mass 
production basis because there is 
a large and stabilized market for 
it. Consequently, a standard brand 
can be produced at a minimum 
unit cost; it can be marketed at 
a minimum selling cost; it can be 
sold at a minimum price. 

A private brand cannot be man- 
ufactured on a continuous mass 
production basis; the market for 

is limited, and the market is not 

ibilized. Consequently, the unit 
st of production must be rela- 
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tively high; also the selling cost; 
also the selling price. A private 
brand can be manufactured on a 
mass producticn basis, spasmodi- 
cally equal to the possibilities of a 
standard brand, but only spas- 
modically. 

There you have, in my opinion, 
a sharp, simple distinction be- 
tween what constitutes a standard 
brand and a private brand of paper. 

No doubt a private brand can 
be sold at the price that a standard 
brand can be sold; but not for 
long, and not with an equal ag- 
gregate of profit. Moreover, there 
can, in a private brand, be no as- 
surance of consistency of quality. 
Not only can there be no consist- 
ency of quality except in stand- 
ardized quantity production; 
when the making of a private 
brand is transferred from one 
mill to another, there must be 
variation in quality; two mills do 
not make the same kind of paper, 
and, also, there are often too 
many temptations for the middle 
man to shift grades. 

The buyer of printing—in the 
case of members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, the 
larger buyer is himself a maker of 
standard brands and prejudiced in 
favor of standard brands—the 
buyer of printing wants consis- 
tently good jobs executed; if he 
receives a poor job, and discovers 
on the paper used no brand or a 
brand unfamiliar to him, he knows 
why he has received a poor job. 
Only a few such jobs, and he is 
off the printer for life. 

Identification of paper means 
not only by brand, but by content. 
To all intents and purposes there 
is at the present time simplifica- 
tion of grades, because the sub- 
stances used in making paper 
are comparatively few and well 
known. In other words, we know 
that when we buy paper we are 
buying a compound of specific 
materials, 

But do we know what place in 
the scale of quality, because of 
the proportions of the specific 
materials and processes used, a 
particular paper ought to occupy? 
The more of one ingredient than 
another a paper contains, the bet- 
ter, or the worse, the printing job. 
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If the printer is not able to identi- 
fy the grade, how can he surely 
know that he is buying the right 
paper for a certain job? How 
does he know he will avoid spoil- 
age and consequent waste of his 
money? If, through lack of grade 
identification, a poor job gets 
through to the buyer, and the 
buyer kicks, what about the subse- 
quent effect upon the printer’s 
business? 

Understand that I do not insist 
that. there should be identification 
of grade to prevent dishonesty in 
manufacturing. There is no dis- 
honesty whatever involved if a 
certain paper is manufactured 
from 25 per cent of a superior 
material and 75 per cent of an 
inferior material, so long as it is 
not priced at and sold as one 
containing 75 per cent syperior 
and 25 per cent inferior. 

Besides, the fact that a manu- 
facturer places his brand at all on 
a paper is a sufficient evidence of 
honesty in manufacturing. No mill 
can afford to Have itself identified 
with absolute inferiority rather 
than with relative quality. 

What I have reference to in 
asking for identification of grades 
is the enabling of the printer and 
the buyer of printing and paper 
to establish a relation between 
content and fitness to perform a 
certain job, and between content 
and price. 

By purchasing standard mill 
brands, the buyer will assure him- 
self of uniform values, uniform 
prices and uniform printing. But 
he should have some _ means 
whereby he can measure values, 
prices and capacity for printing. 

Let me, in conclusion, state 
briefly the modern marketing re- 
quirements to which printing in- 
dustry practices must conform. I 
say “must” because modern mar- 
keting requirements are being 
determined by economic laws. 

There must be a reduction in 
costs of distribution. During the 
last twenty-five years, costs of 
distribution have advanced very 
rapidly and to very high levels. 

Reduction in costs of production 
has virtually reached bottom; 
there will be, if anything, increases 
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in costs of production, not further 
reduction. 

The great problems to be solved 
in American business from now 
on will be marketing proble: 
There must be reduction of selli 
costs. 

Marketing covers, in the mai 
advertising or mass selling, 
individual selling. These two for: 
of selling must be, and are be 
co-ordinated; they are workin: 
two twin dimensions of busine 
promotion. 

Mass Selling, or Advertising 
too costly at present. And | 
still being used wastefully. 

It must be used more effectively, 
which means, largely, using the 
more effective medium; and there 
must be less money spent. 

To the confusion, and 
terror, of many old-line advertis- 
ing men, traditional advertising 
practices are going by the board, 
or are being stood on their heads 
for unaccustomed eaten. 
The reason for all this is th 
American business is acquiring a 
marketing sense, and the driving 
force is inexorable economic law; 
“needs must be when the devil 
drives,” though economic law is 
anything but a devil. 

It is my firm belief that recog- 
nition and acceptance of this 
economic law means the salvation 
of the printing industry. 


An Electrical Wholesale House 
That Advertises 


A New York wholesale electrical 
ply houge, the Parr Electric Co.. Ini 

as been conducting direct-mail 
paigns and has been using display sya 
in a number of newspapers. In rep! 
questions made by Printers’ Ink 
garding this advertising, McKew Par 
president and treasurer of the comp:: 
says: 

“Our lines are sold at a very « 
margin and we are the only job 
house that advertises, it being believe: 
by the other houses that our pro 
tion is one that cannot be benefited b 
advertising. 

“Our field is limited to the metropol 
tan district and we solicit business onl) 
from industrial plants, railroads. stea! 
shin companies, dockyards, etc. We | 
nothing to sell but ‘service,’ having 
something like forty other whol 
electrical supply dealers in this dist 
as (competitors. 

“We, ourselves, are quite pleased | 
the results of our advertising.” 
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Those Postoffice 


Statements 


HE postoffice circulation statements as of October Ist 
have this to reveal in regard to Sunday newspaper 


progress in Detroit: 
25,652 
INCREASE 
by 
THE SUNDAY DETROIT FREE PRESS 
6,602 
INCREASE 
by 
THE SUNDAY DETROIT NEWS 


The Sunday Detroit Free Press made a gain of 19,052 
MORE THAN THAT MADE BY THE SUNDAY 
DETROIT NEWS, between the comparative periods of 
October 1, 1921, and October 1, 1922. 


Since the April Ist statement 
THE SUNDAY DETROIT FREE PRESS 
SHOWS 
14,419 GAIN 
and The Sunday Detroit News 
2,990 LOSS 


Despite the fact that there is another Sunday newspaper 
now in the Detroit field, The Detroit Free Press con- 
tinues to make marked and substantial gains. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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NOTE: A fallacious impression pre- 
vails that Florida is wholly 
a winter resort. In reality, 
Florida is the most progres- 
sive commercial State in the 
South with Jacksonville as 
the center of distribution. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Is a Great Commercial Center 


The commercial activity of Jacksonville will surprise those 
not familiar with the tremendous volume of trade, ship- 
ping and manufacturing facilities of this Metropolis of the 
South. To Jacksonville, the influx of tourists from the 
North is merely an incident in its brisk commercial life. 


Shipping 


Jacksonville Is The Most Important Port 


In The South 


This port leads the world in naval stores shipments. It ranks 
high in lumber, phosphate, cotton, sweet potatoes, citrus fruits, 
pecans, vegetables, tobacco and other products in which the State 
of Florida either leads the world, or stands very near the top. 


The channel in Jacksonville is 30 feet deep. No ship ever suf- 
fered from storm. Our piers and docks are ample and Jack- 
sonville is favored by a differential freight rate ranging from 
5'%4c to 38%c on export trade from the important industrial 
centres of the Middle West. More than 3,000 vessels cleared 
this port last year. Five trunk-line railroads help make Jack- 
sonville the centre of shipping in the South. 


Truly, here is a year-round market worth special 
consideration. In presenting your sales argument, 
tell your message to the people through their 
favorite newspaper 


JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


FORMERLY THE FLORIDA METROPOLIS 
PERRY and LLOYD JONES, Owners 


PENSACOLA JOURNAL THE TULSA TRIBUNE 


Pensacola, Florida Tulsa, Oklahoma 

















Many States Still Lack Protection 
of “Printers’ Ink” Model Statute 


National Vigilance Committee to Work for Its Adoption in States 
Where It Is Not Now a Law 


F. A. Toomss & Co. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

tor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please inform us which of 
the following States have enacted some 
rm of the “Printers’ Inx Model 
tatute” regarding untrue and mislead- 
z advertising: New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida, California, Washington, Illinois, 

lorado and the District of Columbia? 
Will you please give us a list of the 
articles which have appeared in Print- 

* Inx during the past two years on 
this subject, together with date of issue 
1 which they appeared? 

F. A. Toomss & Co., 
F. A. Toomss. 


\ R. TOOMBS has twelve States 
i1¥land the District of Columbia 
in his letter. Three of these States 
have enacted the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute; six have enacted 
the Model Statute with a modify- 
ing clause; three have no law 
against fraudulent advertising; 
while the District of Columbia 
has enacted an effective statute. 

Twenty-two States altogether 
have adopted the Model Statute. 
Three of these are given in Mr. 
Toombs’ letter—Rhode Island, 
Washington and Colorado; the 
others are Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Nevada, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. 

The States of New Hampshire, 
Virginia and Florida have no law 
at present against fraudulent ad- 
vertising. It was reported in 
Printers’ INK of May 19, 1921, 
page 166, that. the Model Statute 
had been passed unanimously by 
the lower house of the Florida 
Legislature, but it failed to be- 
ome a law. 

States in Mr. Toombs’ list that 
have adopted the Model Statute 
with a modifying clause are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Cali- 
fornia and Illinois. Other States 


having similar statutes are Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Toombs’ inquiry reads, 
“Which of the following States 
have enacted some form of Model 
Statute?” which implies that there 
is more than one form of the 
Statute. There is only one form. 
Here it is in full: 


_Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, or anything offered by such 
person, firm, corporation, or association, 
directly or indirectly, to the public for 
sale or distribution, or with intent to in- 
crease the consumption thereof, or to 
induce the public in any manner to 
enter into any obligation relating thereto, 
or to acquire title thereto, or an interest 
therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, 
circulates, or places before the public, 
or causes, directly or indirectly to be 
made, published, disseminated, circulated, 
or placed before the public, in this State, 
in a newspaper or other publication, or 
in the form of a book, notice, handbill, 


poster, bill, circular, pamphlet, or letter, 
or in any other way, an advertisement 


of any sort regarding merchandise, se 
curities, service, or anything so offered 
to the public, which advertisement con- 
tains any assertion, representation or 
statement of fact which is untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 


The Statute, as the reader will 
see, contains no qualifying phrase, 
such as “knowingly,” “with fraud- 
ulent intent,” or “calculated to 
mislead.” The inclusion of -any 
such phrase most effectually takes 
the teeth out of the law and 
renders it inoperative. Many at- 
tempts have been made to ring 
changes on the word “knowingly” 
by opponents of the Model Statute 
and at different times ingenious 
variations have been offered cal- 
culated to deceive “even the elect.” 
One of the most specious of these 
is “which is known, or which by 
the exercise of reasonable care 
should be known to be untrue.” 
An opinion on the use of this 
phrase expressed by Harry D. 
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Nims, the lawyer who drafted the 
Model Statute, is given ig Print- 
ers’ INK of May 26, 1921, page 
125. 

A comprehensive review of the 
progress made in securing the 
adoption of the Model Statute ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink of Feb. 
24, 1921 and Mar. 3, 1921, under 
the title “Review of the Ten-Year 
Fight against Fraudulent Adver- 
tising.” Other articles on the 
subject are appended. 

It cannot be urged too strongly 
upon every business man inter- 
ested in the cause of honest ad- 
vertising, to make use of every 
means in his power that will bring 
about the adoption of the Model 
Statute in States where it is not 
now a law or where an inadequate 
law is in effect. Better Business 
Bureaus in many cities are .doing 
excellent work in curtailing the 
activities of the dishonest adver- 
tiser. His opportunities to cheat 
the public may be most effectively 
held in check in those States which 
have adopted the Model Statute, 
while those which have not are 
certain to offer profitable fields of 
operation for the exercise of his 
talents. 

The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W. i 
now sending out letters to the sec- 
retaries of advertising clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce and better busi- 
ness bureaus located in States 
which do not now have Model 
Statute laws, urging them to pre- 
sent the Model Statute to their re- 
spective legislatures and do every- 
thing possible to secure its enact- 
ment. This is a work in which 
every honest advertiser can help. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


What Vigilance Work Has Accom- 
plished under the Printers’ Inx Statute 
(How the statute works in actual prac- 
tice in protecting the public); June 16, 
1921; page 44. 

Ringing the Changes on the Word 
“Knowingly”; May 26, 1921; page 125. 

Jewelry Trade Welcomes Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute; May 19, 1921; 
page 158. 

The Printers’ Inx Statute in New 
York; May 12, 1921; page 172. 

New York Passes the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute (Letter from Assembly- 
man Chas. H. Betts and editorial com- 
ment); April 21, 1921; page 20. 

The Fight against Fraudulent Adver- 
tising; March 31, 1921; page 158. 

The Consumer Wants Clean Adver- 
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tising; March 24, 1921; page 8). 

Review of the Ten-Year Fight agai 
Fraudulent Advertising; March 3, 192 
page 121, 

eview of the Ten-Year Fight against 
Fraudulent Advertising (The Histo 
of the Printers’ Inx Model Statute 
February 24, 1921; page 17. 

Progress in “Truth in Advertising” ; 
August 26, 1920; page 170. 

The Laws Appli to Advertising; 
March 15, 1917; page 104, 

The Supreme Court on Fraudulent 
Advertising; May 11, 1916; page 109. 

The State Laws against Fraudule 
Advertising; December 23, 1915; page ; 

“ffectiveness of the "Campaign for 
Honest Advertising; December 2, 1915; 
page 106. 

Strong Court Opinion Upholds P. 
Statute; July 8, 1915; Pee 69. 

A Compliment to the igilance Wor 
May 27, 1915; page 102. 

Patent-medicine Manufacturers |} 
dorse Printers’ Inx Statute; May 20, 
1915; page 12. 

Fighting the Battle of the Fraud 
lent Advertiser; March 11, 1915; 
page 101. 

The Campaign against Fraudulent 
Advertising; March 4, 1915; page 66. 

Oral Misstatements and the Printes 
Inx Statute; February 18, 1915; page 59 

The Real Value of the Printers’ In: 
Statute; December 25, 1914; page 74 

Looking Ahead to 1915; November 1 


1914; page 74. . 
Fradulent Advertising Bill befor 
Congress; June 11, 1914; page 48. 
Damage Suits for Dishonest Advert 
ing; April 23, 1914; page 110. 
Inadequate Laws against Misrepr 
sentation; April 16, 1914; page 118. 
State Laws against Fraudulent A 
vertising; April 2, 1914; page 26. 


J. E. Bloom Will Join 
“American Weekly” 


J. E. Bloom, who for the past f: 
years has been newspaper space buye: 
for the Federal Advertising Agency, has 
resigned, effective November 1, and will 
join the American Weekly at New York 

With the American Weekly he will 
a member of the selling staff and w 
also be assistant to A. J. Kobler, wh 
is the head of that organization. 


Strauss & Company Appoint 


H. B. Joseph 

H. Belden Joseph, recently with th 
national sales department of the Thos 
Cusack Co., has been appointed ies 
manager of Strauss & Company, 
sign makers, New York. Mr. | owe 
had formerly been assistant advertising 
manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tir 
Company and the E. A. Strout Company 


Benjamin Landsman Forms 
Agency at New York 


Benjamin Landsman, recently wit 
the Hanser Agency, Newark, N. J., and 
ten years with Lord & Thomas at Ch 
cago and New York, has formed an a 
vertising agency under his name at Ne 
York. 
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Subject: Is Your Copy Lazy? 


Gentlemen: 


Are your advertisements like some athletes? You have 
seen the type we mean. While he is warming up the crowd 
picks him for a sure winner. His form is beautiful, his 
stride perfect. Every movement seems to be right; yet in 
the last crucial sprint some other lad with more guts and 
less style pulls away and breasts the tape a few inches ahead. 


There are many advertisements just like that. The illus- 
trations are beautiful, the copy sounds nice, the layouts are 
symmetrical; yet in the final test, when they appear before 
the public, a punch is lacking and the scheme falls down. 
The reader may say, “That certainly is a pretty advertise- 
ment.” The story, however, ends there. 


Do your advertisements make people say, “We need that. 
That’s a fine idea; I’ll have to investigate it further.” If 
they don’t they are not 1922 advertisements. They are 
old-fashioned. Advertising should sell, not next month, but 
today. 


We all make mistakes. M. P. Gould Company does not 
claim that al] their advertisements are ideal, but we do try, 
in all of the copy we prepare, to find out the big selling 
point, the factor which will really make people buy, the 
advantage our client’s product has over his competitors’. 
When we get this, then we set to work, not simply to make 
an announcement but to tell the message in such a way 
that the public will be interested enough to go to a store 
and buy that particular article. Nice sounding, indefinite, 
beautiful advertising wil] not do it. 


Lock over your copy. Has it any real selling idea worth 
the consideration of the consumer, retailer or jobber? Pres- 
ent-day conditions are working a wonderful change in ad- 
vertising copy with advertising and advertising agencies 
which are thorough enough to dig to the bottom of things 
and work out a definite selling proposition which will make 
people buy. That is our view. If it appeals to you, we 
would like very much to go further into the subject as it 
applies to your own advertising. 


Very truly yours, 


Advertising Agency 


60 West 35th St. N. Y. : 
Charter Member A. A. A. A. 


The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Now. 9. 
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—inimitable George McManus at his 
unbeatable best, in “Bringing Up Father.” 
What the great Dutchman Raemaker 
is in serious cartoon, McManus is in 
comic—drawing a mean pencil daily 
across the Nation’s funny bone, with 
the fine hand of combined artist and 
humorist—inexhaustible—packing his 
stuff with a kick—drawn right from the 
bung-hole of Life’s “barreled sunlight” 
—bliss and blisters—marriage. George 
gets the laughs, like a porous plaster 
coming off the back of the other fellow. 
Always at the top of the column in the 
) States, the sunshine that comes- with 
the news of the day. One of a dozen 
— FEATURES in the States every 
ay. 


Sunday Now Over 70,000 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 
PO nig (OE 


Representatives : S.C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg, Chicago 



































The Gillette Christmas 
Merchandising Plan 


Consumer Contest Is Tied Up Closely to the Christmas Gift Appeal 


HE Gillette Safety Razor 

Company has completed plans 
for a Christmas consumer contest 
which is designed to bring some 
of the old-time fun back to 
Christmas giving. 

“People used to make a kind of 
game of giving,” says the com- 
pany. “There was a general 
mystery in the air—the pleas- 
ant excitement of picking the 
right thing for the right per- 
son. Even a_ case-hardened 
adult let his worries slide and 
let the eternal childhood in his 
heart bubble out. Gillette for 
one is going to see if it can- 
not put some of the genuine 
old-time spirit back into the 
Christmas of 1922.” 

The “Christmas Face Con- 
test,” designed to accomplish 
this, required a mailing of 150,- 
000 dealer broadsides and the 
distribution of 3,000,000 six- 
teen-page booklets.. The contest 
is based on a “general idea” 
for which large advertising 
space will be used starting in 
November in a list of metro- 
politan newspapers and gen- 
eral periodicals. The campaign 
was instituted early this spring 
and is now ready to break. 

The contest is thus 
nounced to retailers: 

“Beginning early in Novem- 
ber, Gillette will publish in the 
newspapers and magazines of 
this country a series of Christ- 
mas Faces, 

“All typical American men— 
about fifty of them. 

“You can pick out perhaps a 
dozen—each one of them re- 
sembles some man whom you 
know personally among your 
friends, acquaintances and cus- 
tomers, 

“Every man and woman in your 
city will do the same thing. 
‘This Christmas Face looks like 
dad.’ ‘That one looks like Uncle 
Jack. Another one ‘looks like 


an- 


Tom Logan down at the office.’ 
And so it goes. 

“Some resemblances will be 
slight. Some will be almost ex- 
act. That’s what makes the con- 
test. 
“The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany is offering to the people of 


i) PPR 


at Pea 


Let these Christmas Faces remind you 
of men to go on your Christmas List — 
Upetanding young fellows just starting in life— 

Substantial citizens of mellow years — 
All typical Americans, who want the newest 
and finest shave —the Naw Improved Gillette. 

Asa Christmas Gift for Men the New Improved 
Gillette has no equal in quality —no rival in 
match in service. 

A lifetime of shaving luxury—and every day a 
grateful remembrance of you! 
a oe 


HOW GILLETTE WILL USE NEWPAPERS TO 
AROUSE INTEREST IN ITS PRODUCT 
AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


this country 156 prizes (headed by 
$1,000 in gold) for the best re- 
semblances to these Christmas 
Faces.” 

Then follows a description of 
the prizes, and the conditions 
governing the competition. It is 
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specifically stated that a person 
does not have to buy a Gillette 
razor in order to compete. All the 
photographs of people who seem, 
to the contestants, to resemble 
any of the published “faces” will 
be sent to the Gillette company 
which will hand them over to a 
committee of three artists, Wil- 
liam Oberhardt, Clarence F. 
Underwood and Norman Rock- 
well. The best resemblances win 
the prizes. 

Here is what is expected of the 
dealer, who will benefit, of course, 
according to the enthusiasm with 
which he enters into the spirit of 
the contest: 


You fill in and mail us the attached 
postcard, 

This tells us how many Christmas 
Face Prize Books you want to distribute 
to the people who come into your stpre 
and ask for them. 

We send you the prize books direct. 

The week of November 9th the first 
announcement of the Christmas Face 
Contest is published in the metropolitan 
newspapers and in the magazines. 

This advertisement shows the first of 
the Christmas Faces. 

Bright and early in this week you put 
the Silver Diamond in your window and 
ones New Improved Gillettes. 

eaders all over the city begin to 
look for resemblances. 

They begin to dig up photographs of 
this person and that person who looks 
like the Christmas Faces. 

They take snapshots of their relatives, 
their friends, their acquaintances. The 
men they work with in the office or the 
factory. Fellow church members. Fel- 
low club members, 

Everybody on the lookout for new re- 
—or 

d all the time there is that pres- 
ae aor 5 *‘There’s a man who 
ought to have a New Improved Gillette 
for Christmas.” 

Week after week new faces are pub- 
lished (the same face is never published 
twice). 

More resemblances are being looked 
for. More photographs | are being taken. 


Now, beginning the week of December 
4th, there's. a new ment. 

The advertising af e Christmas 
Face Contest, with the publishing of 
the Christmas Faces, keeps right on. 

But you put up a Gold Diamond now. 

From this time on we begin to exert 
more and more selling pressure. 

You in to cash in on this thing 
that everybody has been thinking about 
for weeks. 

The 


Silver Diamond which 


goes up the first thing in the con- 
test is a window paster shaped in 
the form 


of a diamond which 
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says to the passerby, “Are you 
competing in the Gillette Christ- 
mas Face Contest? Ask for prize 
book here.” 

The gold diamond bears the 
words, “Get your new improved 
Gillette for Christmas here.” 

The prize book distributed 
through the dealers gets possibie 
purchasers immediately into the 
Christmas spirit by telling them 
that the Christmas Face contest 
was inspired by “the immortal 
smile of Santa Claus.” While the 
product is mentioned in an inci- 
dental way, the sale is tied up 
very closely with the idea of the 
contest, as the following para- 
graph shows: 


Let’s say, for instance, that you’ve 


written the remarkable new improved 
Gillette down as a good present. Then 
comes the Christmas list of men folks, 
The help of the Christmas Face contest 
comes in right here, by stirring the 
memory and by giving you 156 chances 
to win a prize. Study the typical 
American faces shown in the Gillette 
advertisements. They are all self- 
shavers, They want the best razors. 
When you see a face that looks like 
someone you know, this you can be 
sure about—that man wants a new im- 
roved Gillette for Christmas. You can 

ifts that cost more, but no gift 


that does so much, 


This contest has several features 
that make it stand out from the 
usual run of contests. 

1. As the company says, “This 
Christmas Face Contest will en- 
able us fo tell the story of our 
product from a new and more 
genial angle.” 

2. The sale of the product to 
people who enter the contest is 
suggested as an afterthought and 
not insisted upon in advance. 

3. All details are taken off the 
retailer’s shoulders. He is asked 
merely to put two window stick- 
ers on his window at different 
periods of the contest and to dis- 
tribute booklets to people who 
ask for them. Thereafter the 
burden is taken by the company. 

5. There are no strings at- 
tached, outside of the specifically 
stated purpose of the contest, 
namely, to send in actual photo- 
graphs of faces which correspond 
to those featured in the adver- 
tising. 
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ITH this continued growth advertising rates must 


go up. 
Wise space buyers are including Hearst’s International 


in their appropriations now. 
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“Quality” Printing 


Atuminum Goops Manuracturinc Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis., Oct. 11, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give us any information or 

clipped articles regarding the buying of 
quality printing? 
This problem has always confronted 
us and has never been satisfactorily 
solved. Do you think it is possible to 
buy quality printing on a competitive 
basis? What do you think of letting it 
out on the cost-plus plan? 

Any information that you care to give 
us along this line will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

ALUMINUM Par Mre. Co., 
C. McDERmanp. 

T is not ee, to buy “qual- 

ity” printing on a competitive 
basis. Nor, in our opinion, is it 
wise to let out printing on a cost- 
plus basis. 

The printing craft is like every 
other branch of industry. Ayto- 
matically—merely by adhering (or 
not adhering) to certain stand- 
ards—printers group themselves 
into different classes—‘ ‘cheap,” 
“pretty good,” “good” and “high 
class.” 

Almost never can a “cheap” 
printer do “good” or “high-class” 
work. And the “high class” 
printer who tries to do “cheap” 
work almost always loses money. 
Not only that, but he is extremely 
likely to do something else—create 
the impression in the minds of his 
workers that he has two stand- 
ards; one for customers who want 
and are willing to pay for high- 
class work and another for those 
who don’t—and aren’t. 

One of the most successful buy- 
ers of printing we know—a man 
who buys “high class,” “good” and 
“cheap” printing—places practical- 
ly all his business with three 
printers, all of them peculiarly 
equipped to do the sort of work 
he turns over to them. They tell 
him “about” what the work will 
cost; and their bills are just as 
apt to be below as above their 
estimates. This man happens to 
be a pretty shrewd judge of print- 
ing values. Almost never does he 
question an invoice, but the men 
with whom he does business know 
that while he may overlook one 
“mistake,” three will end a rela- 
tionship which is profitable and 
pleasant to all concerned. 
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It is only fair to say, however, 
that relationships such as this are 
not brought about overnight. 
Time is a factor. More impor- 
tant than that is a desire, on both 
— to play fair—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


R. B. Harvey Will Direct 
Farm Light Sales 


R. B. Harvey has been made sales 
manager of the farm light and power 
division of The Mathews Engineering 
Company, Sandusky, O., manufacturer 
of lighting plants and engines. For 
the last ten years he has been active in 
the electric engineering field, having 
been with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and _ the 
Litscher-Lite Corporation prior to join 
ing the Mathews Engineering Company 
as field representative. 


Dorris Motors Advertising 
Appointment 


Arthur S. Goodall has been appointed 
advertising manager and A. C. Behringer 
assistant sales manager of the Dorris 
Motor Car Company, St. Louis. Mr. 
Goodall was formerly advertising mana- 
ger of the Streckfus Steamboat line and 
has been with the Dorris company for 
the past year and a half. Mr. Behringer 
was formerly traffic manager for the 
Dorris Company. 


Joins Banes, Mayer & Breuker 
A. J. Hoffman has joined the organi- 


zation of Banes, Mayer and Breuker, 
manufacturers of advertising lithog- 
raphy. Mr. Hoffman was former] 
sociated with The Whitehead & Hoag 
Company, advertising specialties, of 
Newark, N. J., as representative of its 
Philadelphia office. 


P. C. Edwards with Pacific 
Coast Newspapers 


Paul C. Edwards, one of the founders 
of the Houston, Tex. Press, who has 
been editor-in-chief of the Southwestern 
group of Scripps-McRae newspapers, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Pacific Coast group. 


Herbert M. Morris Adds to 
Staff 


E. Chester Thegen, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Warren Webster & 
Co., heating specialties, has joined the 
copy staff of The erbert Morris 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 


E. D. Dolbey with Philadelphia 


“Inquirer” 
Edward D. Dolbey, former! with the 
advertising staff of the Camden, 7. 
Courier, has joined the staff of ‘the ad- 
vertising department of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 
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CHICAGO 
Harrison and 
Loomis Streets 


“THe Pusiic Lepcer spends 
upward of $20,000 a month 
in cable tolls alone to bring 
the news of the world into 
Philadelphia. This story is 
told effectively to Philadel- 
phians through Outdoor Ad- 
vertising.” 
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What Christopher Morley Thinks of The Outlook 


HE OUTLOOK was one of the first journals to make an impres- 

sion on me as a boy... . I do not read any magazine in the world 

regularly and ss And I do not expect to find, ever, in any 
] 


one journal, all facets of truth and opinion. But when The Outloo 

comes my way, I admit that I find it congenial for its temperate, calm, 
and sensible scrutiny of our present discontents, its humor and wide- 
mindedness in consideration of literary matters, and a general feeling 
that I get to the effect that the paper is solidly el in judgment. 
Let me put it this way : From time to time I have offered one-act plays 
to various magazine editors; usually they are greatly shocked and 
reply that a one-act play is quite outside their “pote I have a ri- 
re Ri feeling that The Outlook would publish even a one-act play if 
it thought it amusing or for any reason at all worth ink. Perhaps The 
Outlook is in essence more liberal than many a weekly that makes a much 
louder shout about being a friend of that mysterious thing called liberty. 


Chetpde. Med 














How the Boy Scouts of America Are 
Protecting Their Insignia 


Advertising Agents Asked to Help in Effort to Prevent Advertising That 
Would Be Unfair to the Scouts 


OR the same reason that the 

nation prevents the use of the 
flag as a commercial emblem, na- 
tional organizations of various 
kinds object to the unauthorized 
use of their titles, emblems and 
insignia for the merchandising of 
goods. Manufacturers, in seeking 
attractive and familiar names for 
their products, sometimes estab- 
lish a trade-mark that is the il- 
legal application of some insignia 
or title, with consequent loss. 
And it is to prevent such compli- 
cations, also to assist manufac- 
turers to reach the Boy Scout 
market without infringing upon 
legal and moral rights, that the 
National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America has established 
a department of protection and 
co-operation. The plan is excep- 


tionally constructive and may be 
adapted to many similar uses. 
The organization presents a 
double temptation to the unin- 
formed manufacturer. Its name is 


known throughout. the country. 
To a great many its insignia and 
emblems have a strong senti- 
mental value. Furthermore, the 
market it offers is attractive to 
manufacturers in various lines, 
for there are more than 430,000 
registered Scouts, 128,000 men are 
actively connected with the move- 
ment, and more than 2,000,000 
boys have had Scout training dur- 
ing the last twelve years. 

National Headquarters of the 
organization reports that the 
name, “Boy Scout,” has already 
been applied to a great variety of 
merchandise, including chewing 
tobacco and cathartics. 

The harmful effects of such a 
practice are obvious. It is seri- 
ously detrimental to the educa- 
tional, moral and patriotic success 
of the Scout Movement. And to 
assist the organization to maintain 
the effectiveness of its work, Con- 
gress, in the special charter con- 


veyed in granting federal incor- 
poration to the Scouts, specifically 
reserved, “sole and exclusive right 
to have and to use in carrying out 
its purposes all emblems and 
badges, designating marks, and 
words and phrases now or here- 
tofore used by the Boy Scouts of 
America in carrying out its 
programme.” 

The permanent protection thus 
afforded by Congress embraced 
and enhanced the rights existing 
under the common law, those con- 
veyed by the initial incorporation, 
and the security obtained through 
various patents and copyright 
registrations. The National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, recog- 
nized and, by name, gave distinc- 
tive privileges and protection to 
the uniform of the Boy Scouts. 
Decisions of State and Federal 
courts have further upheld the 
right of the Scout movement to 
freedom from encroachment on 
its distinctive titles, insignia and 
equipment. Authority to use such 
titles, insignia, etc., may only be 
granted within the purposes of the 
Scout Movement by the Executive 
Board of the Boy Scout National 
Council through its administrative 
offices in writing. 


HELP AFFORDED ADVERTISERS 


Evidently these facts have not 
been generally understood, and it 
is the purpose of the new division 
at National.Headquarters to make 
them fully known, if possible, and 
to offer its co-operation gratis to 
manufacturers, dealers, advertis- 
ing agents and others who may 
desire to work out acceptable 
methods of reaching the Scout 
public. 

Among other means of making 
the existence of the division 
known to those interested, a letter 
over the signature of James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, was 
recently sent to all of the adver- 
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tising agencies in the United 
States. This letter expresses ap- 
preciation for the general co- 
operation extended the Scout 
Movement, comments on the rapid 
growth of the organization, states 
its membership, and mentions the 
rights established by law. 

Regarding the last, it says, 
“Aside from the legal aspect, 
however, we have in many in- 
stances reached our objective 
against improper use of the titles, 
‘Boy Scout,’ and ‘Scout,’ on the 
basis of what is fair and just to 
the boys we are trying to serve. 
We are happy to state that a large 
number of firms involved have 
met our objections entirely on the 
moral issue.” And the letter 
closes with these salient para- 
graphs: ‘ 

“To be most effective in this 
work, it is necessary that the Boy 
Scout name, uniform and insignia 
be protected in every way against 
improper use. If it should be pos- 
sible for any boy to make use of 
the Boy Scout material, you will 
readily see that this movement 
would lose much of its attractive- 
ness for the boy who has worked 
hard for the right to call himself 
a Boy Scout and to win Scout 
privileges. For this reason we 
protest emphatically in every in- 
stance against unauthorized use 
of the Boy Scout name, emblems 
or insignia by manufacturers and 
dealers who see in them an un- 
failing source of commercial ap- 
peal to the boy public. Our uni- 
form and other restricted equip- 
ment is sold only by our officially 
appointed agents, and sales may 
be made only to registered mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica who must present credentials 
entitling them to purchase. 

“You will greatly assist us if 
you will kindly instruct that any 
campaign, preliminary copy or il- 
lustrations involving use of the 
name ‘Boy Scout’ or ‘Scout,’ etc., 
any portrayal of Scouts (whether 
boys or their adult leaders), or 
other material obviously designed 
to attract Scout attention, shall be 
brought to our notice prior to de- 
velopment. We are frequently 
able to suggest means by which 
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the appeal may be made without 
violence to our necessary require- 
ments, 

“We shall thank you heartily 
for an assurance of your support 
and co-operation.” 

Thus the department attempts 
to educate and guide, rather than 
to wait until infringements neces- 
sitate costly and unpleasant legal 
proceedings. Its success is already 
well established. Numerous 
agents, advertisers and others 
have submitted advertising idea: 
and merchandising plans. Some 
have been shown the illegality o! 
their intentions and _ dissuade< 
from their course. Others havi 
been encouraged to change thei: 
plans to conform with the law 
and standards of fairness, and a 
number have been shown the 
quickest and most economical 
way to the Scout market. 

The division is something of an 
innovation in constructive pro- 
tection against unfair competition. 
It is taking its own medicine, 
practicing what the organization 
teaches, in basing its activities on 
the principles of fairness and 
justice and moral suasion. 


Campaign to Advertise H. O. 
Wilbur & Sons’ Products 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., Philadel 
phia, are planning an advertising cam 
paign in ten national magazines. The 
campaign begins with the November is- 
sues and will continue for one year. It 
will feature Wilbur’s Cocoa an Wilbu if 
Buds. Newspaper advertising also wi 
be used. This campaign will A , Bw 
by George W. Edwards & Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 


Campaign in Business Publica- 
tions for Silk Hosiery 


An advertising campaign is being 
conducted in business a by the 


Paterson Knitting Mi£lls, Inc., New 
York manufacturer of silk hosiery. 
John Thomas Miller, New York adver 

tising agent, is directing this advertis 

ing. 


New Advertising Service in 
Minneapolis 
Agnes Rooney, Isabel Crawford ani 
Algot Soderlund who have been engage 
in ~|———_ agency work in Minn 
apolis, have formed an advertising se 
vice in that city under the name ! 
Crawford-Rooney-Soderlund. 
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- January the Furniture and Homefurnish- 
ings Merchandiser buys his £00ds for the 
Spring of 1923, 


average buying 
POwer is wel] Over $100,000.00. 


Tms close November 15th, fina] forms 
Cc 


Opies are in the mails by December 
the 


First fo 
the 20th. 
Ist, before 
Winter Markets. 

Write today for A.B.C. circulation figures, Tate 
cards and contract blanks, Our Service Depart- 
ment wil] help you with Copy and layout. Just Say 
the word. 


Member of the A.B.P. and A.B.C. : 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
RECORD 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
VICTOR R. BAER Co. EDWARD R. FORD co. SAM LEAVICK 
1265 Broadway 53 W. Jackson Bird. 924 Union Trust Bldg 
Room 804 Chicago, m1, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 


dealer Starts for the Mid. 
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Our Door is Open 


If you believe in the axiom that folks are 
judged best by their homes, come and 


see us. 


That’s an invitation. We're mighty proud 
of our new home, and we’d welcome the 
opportunity to show you personally why 
O'Flaherty mats and plates are right quality, 
right priced and speedily executed. 


HEA 
Be 
> 
Ve 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypers  Stereotypers  Photoengravers 


MAKERS OF PEERLESS MATS 
313-321 West 37th Street 
New York 
Our New Phone Number Fitzroy 2100 





Price Decline Guarantees Up 
Again 


Federal Trade Commission Proceeds against Grocers’ Association for 
Favoring Guaranteeing Producers 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


T= practice of “guaranteeing 
prices against decline” was 
frowned upon by the Federal 
Trade Commission several years 
ago. But after public hearing of 
the question, it was agreed that 
the practice might not be alto- 
gether reprehensible, at least as to 
some industries, -Since that time 
no further complaints have been 
issued by the commission nor 
have the original complaints been 
further prosecuted. 

As a result of this more or 
less tacit official approval of the 
practice, it continues to flourish, 
particularly in the foodstuffs in- 
dustry, although it has by no 
means become universal. Whole- 
sale grocers, on the whole, nat- 
urally favor the practice since 
it is primarily a safeguard for 
them, enabling them, as it were, 
to disregard the condition of the 
market in making purchases, 
knowing that they will be taken 
care of in the event of lower 
prices becoming. effective subse- 
quent to their purchase. 

From a complaint just issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
it appears that not all wholesale 
grocers have been content to ac- 
cept this guarantee only where 
and when freely offered, but that 
many of these wholesale grocers 
have banded together in an or- 
ganized campaign to coerce all 
producers of groceries to guar- 
antee against decline. The com- 
plaint in question has been is- 
sued against the Michigan Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, its offi- 
cers, executive committee and 
members. It recites that the asso- 
ciation in 1920 “adopted and has 
since carried out a policy and plan 
of coercing and attempting to 
coerce manufacturers from whom 
the members of said association 
purchase the commodities in which 
they’ dea?’ . into guaranteeing 
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them against declines in prices. 

The way in which this has becn 
done, according to the commission 
is as follows: 


(a) The members respectively report 
to the association the names of all man- 
ufacturers who so guarantee against 
declines in the sale of their products 
to members, and the names of other 
manufacturers who so guarantee gen- 
erally which come to the notice of the 
members; 

(b) The association compiles a list of 
such guaranteeing manufacturers whose 
names have been secured by it as set 
out in specification (a) and by other 
means, and forwards a copy of said list 
to each member of the association for 
the information and use of the mem- 
bers in making purchases of the com- 
modities in which they deal; 

(c) The association exchanges said 
list with other similar associations for 
their similar lists and forwards the lists 
received from such other associations to 
the members of respondent association 
for similar information and use; 

(d) The association by means of let- 
ters, personal interviews and in other 
ways urges, and seeks by intimidation, 
to coerce various manufacturers who do 
not so guarantee against decline, into 
adopting said practice and notifies the 
members of its action in that behalf, 
urging the members to co-operate with 
the association in that regard by in- 
dividually bringing similar pressure to 
bear upon said manufacturers; 

(e) Said members upon receiving the 
information and suggestions set out in 
the eee Goes bring similar 
pressure to bear upon said manufactur- 
ers to cause them to adopt said practice; 

(f) The success or failure of the 
coercive efforts set out in specifications 
(d) and (e) is notified by the associa- 
tion to its members and vice versa; 

(g) The names of the manufacturers 
who adopt said practice either volun- 
tarily, -or a of the pressure 
brought to r upon them as above 
set out, are added to the aforesaid list 
of names of guaranteeing manufacturers, 
and copies of the list thus- revised are 
sent by the association to the members 
from time to time, or the names of such 
additional guaranteeing manufacturers 
are notified by the association to’ the 
members to be added to said list; 

(h) In making current purchases of 
the product in which they deal the 
members use the lists and information 
received and acquired th: the 
going means and wherever possible make 
said purchases from the manufacturers 
so guaranteeing in preference to manu- 
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facturers who do not, or who refuse, to 
so guarantee. 


Hearing on the complaint is 
scheduled to be held at the Wash- 
ington offices of the Commission 
on the morning of November 24, 
and it is expected that various 
producers and grocers’ associations 
will be represented by counsel, as 
there are apparently other asso- 
ciations in the same position and 
whose activities will be similarly 
complained of should the present 
test case result in an approval of 
the Commission’s preliminary find- 
ings in this case. 





Agricultural 
Publishers Hold Annual 
Convention 





O-CALLED farm papers, is- 

sued largely ir. Southern States 
and containing cnly classified ad- 
vertising for which no charge is 
made, will continue to enjoy sec- 
ond-class postal privileges only 
over the protests of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association. The 
association holding its annual con- 
vention at Chicago, October 18 and 
19, voted. to devote its energies to 
securing the revocation of the sec- 
ond-class privileges of these farm 
papers which, it is said, are subsi- 
dized with public funds for free 
distribution. 

This matter and a plan to ad- 
vertise the papers now members 
of the association together with 
the farm press in general were the 
outstanding developments of the 
convention. _C. A. Taylor, Farm 
Life; T. W. LeQuatte, Successful 
Farming; and B. W. Rhoads, 
Prairie Farmer, were named as a 
committee to handle the associa- 
tion’s advertising campaign, for 
which funds have already been 
partially raised. 

Horace C. Klein, Farmer and 
Farmer’s Wife; A. F. Jones, The 
Farm Journal; J. F. Young, Pa- 
cific Northwest Farm Trio; and 
W. C. Allen, Dakota Farmer. 
were re-elected members of the 
board of directors of the associa- 
tion. T. D. Harman, National 
Stockman and Farmer, was elect- 
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ed a new member of the board, 
succeeding Paul E. Lawrence, 
Ohio Farmer. 

Ex-Governor Davis of Virginia, 
speaking before the convention, 
urged the farm-paper publishers 
to organize and to get behind 
remedial ideas. T. W. LeQuatte, 
for the association’s agency com- 
mittee, reported «that agencies 
were welcoming the committee’s 
activities and proposed the organ- 
ization of sub-committees to carry 
out agency investigations more 
thoroughly, 





A Special Search for a Slogan 
Verification 
Barton, Dursting & OsBoRN 
New York, Oct. 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you tell us whether the slogan 
“Knit to Fit” has ever been used by 
any manufacturer? If this is not listed 
in your slogan file, we wonder if you 
would make a special search for us. 

We shall be very grateful for your 
help. 

Barton, Durstine & OsBorn. 





Howard Rhode Advanced by 
Lehigh Portland Cement 


Howard Rhode, who has been adver 
tising manager of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., has 
been advanced to manager of the de 
partment of service. 

The company has appointed H. M 
Eichelberger as advertising manager. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the Syracuse Washing Machine Corpo 
ration, Syracuse, N. Y. 





John F. Cunningham Buys 
Farm Weekly in Wisconsin 


John F. Cunningham, for twenty-four 
years with the Ohio Farmer, has bought 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist, a weekly 
published in Racine, Wis. . - 
Everett who has been with the Wis- 
consin Aogriculturist for twenty-three 
years, continues as editor and will be 
associated with Mr. Cunningham. 
M. W. Everett is business manager and 
Mr. Cunningham is president. 





Newspaper Campaign for Milk 
Distribution 


H. P. Hood & Sons, New England 
milk distributors, with headquarters at 
Boston, have started an advertising cam 
paign in New (England newspapers. 
This campaign is being directed by the 
Derby Brown Company, Inc., Boston 
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Most of us are 
influenced by 
what the other 
fellow does! 


7 being true, automotive 

advertisers and agencies 
handling automotive accounts 
will be interested in knowing 
that 212 advertisers used 248 
pages of advertising in the 
January, 1922, Show and Refer- 


ence Number of MoToR. 
eo ok ok 


Forms for the January, 1923, 
Show and Reference Number 
will close on December ist. 
Space reservations are now be- 
ing made. The rate is $400 per 


page. 


MOTOR . 


119 WEST 401 ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hearst Bupc. Kresce Buips. 
Cuicaco Derroit 
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Overcome competition 
thru better display 


Quality cannot be left to the product alone. 
It must be a part of every merchandising 
move, right up to the actual sale. 

Many manufacturers who realize this fact 
are using the Brooks Display Container 
(Patented). They know that it wins the 
best counter location and attracts buyers 
to its contents. 

This display container is sturdy, attractive, 
efficient. It lends itself to a remarkably 
wide range of products. 


Let us design a Brooks Display 
Container for your own product. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS conrainer 
Lithographed Folding Boses—Labels—Window Display 











How Many Lines Will a Customer 
Buy by MailP 
Should You Concentrate or “Sell Everything”? 
By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


ITH the recent rapid re- 

covery of the mail-order 
business, its possibilities to the 
manufacturer or store hungry for 
business look more tantalizing than 
ever. Where the local store's 
growth is limited to the population 
within a fifty-mile radius, the mail- 
order house reaches across a con- 
tinent to its millions. Then, too, 
the mail-order company usually 
has the added advantage of 
receiving cash with order. 

To these evident advantages 
popular opinion seems to add that 
you can sell mail-order customers 
pretty nearly everything by mail. 
In fact, the writer recently had 
several business men _ express 
themselves to that effect. To doa 
successful business by: mail they 
seemed to think you had to carry 
several lines of merchandise—‘“sell 
everything”—as they put it. 

It is curious why this general 
impression that mail-order buyers 
are a definite class who will buy 
everything by mail should be 
abroad. No doubt it is due to the 
outstanding successes of the two 
big Chicago houses whose range of 
merchandise is so wide as to make 
it possible for a woman to write 
in, “Please send me your grocery 
catalogue and also your tombstone 
catalogue.” 

Nothing is so misleading as sur- 
face indications, and particularly 
is this true of the mail-order busi- 
ness. Merchandising and adver- 
tising and selling problems are 
linked together in a way that prob- 
ably never occurs in any other 
business activity. Of course, there 
are certain fundamental principles 
that apply to mail-order merchan- 
dising and selling generally, but 
apart.from these it will be found 
that each line of merchandise has 
its own special problems, special 
price ranges and mark- -ups, pecu- 
liar requirements in selling, and 
varying seasonable demands and 
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tastes. To obtain any adequate 
conception of the problems in- 
volved requires years of experience 
in the business and constant access 
to the inside figures of one of the 
larger mail-order institutions. 

It is often said, “If you sell a 
woman her shoes by mail, you can 
sell her her groceries or her 
clothes,” and in support of this 
the example of Sears Roebuck or 
Montgomery Ward is_ usually 
cited. While this general state- 


ment has an element of truth be- 
hind it, it is not nearly so general 
as is supposed. 


MAIL-ORDER CUSTOMERS, IN PART 


Let us take the case of one of 
the country’s large mail-order 
houses, for example, an institution 
whose catalogue includes prac- 
tically everything the average 
family can use—whether a spool 
of thread, a woman’s dress, a 
kitchen range or a bath tub. That 
house has on its lists 4,100,000 
actual customers who receive twice 
a year their large catalogue con- 
taining among other lines their 
women’s fashion department. 

Most of these 4,100,000 names 
represent homes that include one 
or more women in the family, and 
yet out of this large number only 
700,000 buy their dresses and other 
fashions from this house. It is 
not because these customers are 
not accustomed to buy by mail. 
Their mothers and grandmothers 
before them have been doing it, 
and from this same house. 

The answer is largely that people 
who buy one class of merchandise 
by mail will not necessarily pur- 
chase another line in the same way, 
even from the same house. That 
this is the case with all the other 
lines handled by this same cata- 
logue house, you will readily 
understand when you learn that 
their average sale per large cata- 
logue is only about $12.50. 












That catalogue contains prac- 
tically every line of general mer- 
chandise carried by any store. It 
does not take many pairs of shoes 
from a family to make $12.50, or 
suits of clothes, or boxes of 
groceries or pails of paint; and 
yet in six months that is all the 
average customer buys from that 
general catalogue. 

In drawing these conclusions I 
do not pretend to overlook the fact 
that perhaps this house’s customers 
may prefer to order their women’s 
fashions or other lines from some 
other mail-order company, and 
that not every catalogue that goes 
out brings in a sale. Allowing for 
these discrepancies, you will still 
find the above observation the only 
explanation for the situation. 

That the big mail-order houses 
recognize this, is seen in the fact 
that they issue so many special 
catalogues besides their big edi- 
tion. Montgomery Ward and 
Sears Roebuck, for example, send 
out grocery, auto accessory, wall 
paper, paint, radio and other 
special catalogues, each of which 
goes to a special class of cus- 
tomers. 

Just how far their customers 
will go in purchasing other lines 
of goods is a question that is 
puzzling many mail-order houses 
now selling a special class of mer- 
chandise. Recently one old estab- 
lished jewelry catalogue house in 
the East with many thousands of 
names on its books thought it saw 
an opportunity to increase its 
business by selling those same 
customers wearing apparel by mail. 
“Certainly, these customers,” they 
argued, “have been dealing with us 
for years and have faith in our 
fair dealing and ability to serve 
them, and they are people accus- 
tomed to buy by mail. Why 
shouldn’t they buy their wearing 
apparel of us in the same way?” 

So at considerable expense a 
wearing-apparel department was 
installed and a fashion catalogue 
issued. The experiment proved a 
flat failure and cost many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Of course, this does not mean 
that that firm could not have suc- 
cessfully sold customers some 
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other line, but it happened that 
wearing apparel was not the mer- 
chandise that should have been 
selected. In making a decision of 
this kind past performance is the 
only thing a house can go on. 

How to convert their one-line 
purchasers into buyers of other 
classes of goods, is one of the 
big problems of the general cata- 
logne houses. It would not re- 
quire much success in that direc- 
tion to double or triple their 
sales. 

In conclusion, it might be said 
that people who shop by mail tend 
to confine their purchases to cer- 
tain classes of merchandise. Some 
women, for example, might be 
entirely willing to order their 
jewelry by mail, but wouldn’t think 
of buying their clothing in that 
way, as they feel they wouldn’t re- 
ceive a good fit. Or, a man who 
would turn up his nose at the idea 
of buying his furniture from a 
catalogue house, might be among 
the first to send in his order for a 
new encyclopedia set. 

This bias on the part of buyers 
is just one of the many things that 
make mail-order selling the in- 
teresting and strenuous game that 
it is. 





New Sun-Maid Raisin Package 
on Market 


In_ business publication advertising, 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers are in- 
forming dealers of a new eleven-ounce 
package which it is placing upon the 


market. Both seeded and _ seedless 
raisins will be sold in the new size, 
which will sell for fifteen cents, two 


packages for a quarter. The copy says 
“Sun-Maid raisins now cost less than 
for five years so that retailers every- 
where today can sell at the following 
retail prices at a good profit to them- 
selves.” 





Frances Reed with Batten 
Agency 
Miss Frances Reed, formerly with the 
New York office of the Harvey Blodgett 
Company, has joined the business pro- 
motion department of George Bat 
ten Company, Inc., New York. 





Chester Nolan has been appointed 
classified advertising manager of the 
Omaha World-Herald. He was formerly 
telephone manager in the classified de- 
partment of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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—to the Line of Least Sales Resistance! 


Your advertising message will ride as long as you desire on a 


DECALCOMANIE TRANSFER. 


Remember the pretty little colored pictures that you used to 
transfer onto the back of your hand when you were aid? j 


That Was Decalcomanie! 


Now look at the attractive signs you see on the store windows— 
look at the famous trade marks on the piano, talking machine 
and kiddie toys at home—then glance for a moment at the 
well known names on your typewriter, adding machine—even 
the water cooler—in your office. 


That IS 
DECALCOMANIE 
And it ‘‘Goes On Forever!” 
For Advertising Agents we have some very valuable information. 


For Advertisers we have a non-obligating free sketch offer. 


Also send for illustrated 
literature and samples 


d _ SS | 
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PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities, 
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No. 4 of a Series 
The Foreman. 


Foremen 


with Question-Mark Minds 


Men who add brains to their skill with 
tools soon become foremen. Their ability, 
coupled with exact knowledge, makes them 
the executives on mechanical work. 


A magazine filled with up-to-the-minute 
facts of mechanics and science is the 
natural choice of these men. There are 
thousands of these men among Popular 
Science Monthly’s 250,000 readers. 


Popular Science 
MONTHLY 
Advertise to Men through Men's Magazines 











Why Association Campaigns Are 
Discontinued 


Not at All Necessary to Blame Advertising When This Occurs 


Henri, Hurst & McDonatp 
Curcaco, October 2, 1922. 

litor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read a number of the ar- 
cles listed in the bibliography on asso- 
ation activities. 

From them, however, it seems impos- 
ble to determine any adequate idea as 

the number of these association cam- 
1igns which have proved a success and 
those which have not. Are there any 
ita available on this point that you 
know of? Since Printers’ Inx has 
1own such an interest in this subject, 
t seemed likely to me that you would 
> acquainted with these facts. 

We would like to know how many 
ssociated advertising campaigns have 
en run, what proportion have ma 
success and what proportion a failure. 
Also, how much money, approximately, 
has been spent on them. 

If you can assist us in any way to 
btain these facts, or if you can give 
s any general information along this 
ne, it will be very helpful to us. 
Henri, Hurst & McDona.p. 


[* is not often possible to deter- 
mine whether an association 
campaign has been successful. Too 
often the results aimed for are so 
indefinite as to make any recapitu- 
lation out of the question. For 
example, a group of manufac- 
turers may run a campaign for no 
reason other than to raise the 
standards of the industry. Let us 
say the advertising has appeared 
for a year. If the copy has been 
properly planned and the other 
details of the campaign correctly 
handled the advertising undoubt- 
edly has left its mark. 

But who is to say exactly what 
should have been accomplished? 
The word “standards” is extreme- 
ly vague. Possibly no two indi- 
viduals would place the same con- 
struction on it. Consequently, 
while one member of the associa- 
on may feel the advertising has 
en successful, another’s opinion 
nay be diametrically opposed. 
Then again, it is not general to 
put the entire blame on advertis- 
ing’s shoulders when the cam- 
paign has not achieved what was 
hoped for it. It is too much to 
expect that a large number of 
individuals are going to work to- 
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gether without there being fric- 
tion. More frequently than, per- 
haps, most of us realize, associa- 
tion headquarters are honest to 
goodness battle grounds. More 
bitter fights have been waged in 
these places than at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres. Naturally, the advertising 
is not being given even a fifty- 
fifty chance unless it receives the 
enthusiastic co-operation and sup- 
port of the entire membership. 

Another point not to be over- 
looked is that association cam- 
paigns are frequently begun before 
conditions are really ripe. It is 
trite to say that advertising as a 
rule is the last step and not the 
first. Nevertheless, we know of 
more than one association which 
allowed its advertising tu go off 
half-cocked. It is not to be as- 
sumed, therefore, that merely be- 
cause the advertising has ceased 
that the campaign was a failure. 

What is more, one is not safe 
in jumping at the conclusion that 
because an association has discon- 
tinued the use of printers’ ink that 
all is not well with the advertis- 
ing. More often than otherwise 
the reason is that the members 
feel the advertising has accom- 
plished the purpose for which it 
was employed. 

Of course this reasoning is not 
often correct. Generally at least 
several of the members feel the 
advertising ought to continue. The 
result is a number of individual 
campaigns which carry on the 
good work started by the asso- 
ciation. When these facts are 
understood it is easy to realize 
that it is absolutely impossible to 
determine the proportion of asso- 
ciation campaigns which have been 
successful and those which are to 
be regarded as so-called failures. 
Nor is it feasible to arrive at even 
an approximate figure indicating 
the total number of co-operative 
advertising efforts. A list of 
articles on association activities 
which Printers’ InK compiled 
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recently totaled over 400 refer- 
ences. Incidentally, copies of this 
compilation are available to those 
requesting it. 

Finally, we have very serious 
doubts that anything approaching 
accurate figures can be obtained 
in connection with the total 
améunt of money that has been 
invested in association campaigns. 
In fact it would require someone 
considerably braver than we to 
even venture a_ guess.— [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Uses Advertising to Announce 
Success of Auction Sale 


Advertising of auction sales is done 
as a rule before the sale, but the Albert 
M. Greenfield Company, Philadelphia, 
real estate dealer, took 375 lines in the 
newspapers after a recent auction sale 
of lots by it to announce the disp»sal 
of the entire block of 316 lots to in- 
dividual buyers. The copy States that it 
is the “first time in the history of Phila- 
delphia that such a large number of city 
lots were bought up by individual pur- 
chasers at a public sale in less than eight 
hours of actual selling.” The success 
is the more noted when it is remem- 
bered that the day of the sale was a very 
rainy one, but the success of the sale 
can be attributed to the daily use of 
large newspaper space for some time 
prior to the sale. 


Railroad Insulates Employee 
Morale against Rumors 


Advertising to assure its employees 
and their families of its good faith has 
been used recently by the Pennsylvania 
System. In August, General Atterbury, 
vice-president in charge of operation of 
the Pennsylvania, issued a statement to 
the public concerning the attitude of 
the management toward its shop em- 
ployees. He promised that the com- 
pany’s agreements to protect its loyal 
employees in their seniority rights would 
rot be changed. Rumors that the rail- 
road would alter its position led the 
company to advertise that General At- 
terbury’s statement “means and_ will 
continue to mean just what it says.” 


Woolworth Sales Increased in 
September 


The F. W. Woolworth Company’s 
September sales amounted to $13,507,- 
391, as compared with $11,324,786 for 
September of last year. This is a gain 
of 19.27 per cent for the month. 

Total sales for the first nine months 
of the year amounted to $109,248,187, 
as against $95,943,327 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1921, a gain of 13.87 
per cent. 
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Another “Best” Sales Letter 
Stawparp Gas Propucts Co., Inc. 
ais AtLanta, Ga. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
What do you think of the enclosed 
sales letter? It got an order out of me. 
Stanparp Gas Propucts Co., 
P. W. Witcox, 
Vice-President. 


THompson & CoMPANY 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
TAMPA, FLortpa. 
To our customers: 

You fellows get my goat. 

_ I persuaded our Tampa and Key West 
factories to get out a cigar, Thompson’s 
Tampas, 4% inches long, nicely shaped 
and well flavored, worth 8c to 10c re 
tail, and the boss, after long and loud 
lamentation, agreed to make the price 
only $4.85 per 100. I offered you 100 
on trial. Then what— 

Only about 10 out of every 100 let 
me send them. Result: The Boss says 
I’m a nut, and don’t know what you 
want. 

I'll bet 33c he’s wrong. 

_I just didn’t tell you about them 
right. I have smoked Tampas for about 3 
months myself, and while they won’t 
cure rheumatism or a halt in the speech, 
Tampas are good enough and mild 
enough to please the man who has been 
squandering about twice as much for 
smokes. 

Well, what I’m getting at is this: To 
show me up the Boss is going to let m« 
try again, and I’m putting it up to you 

Let me send you 100 Tampas on “sus 
picion.” You'll like ’em. But if you 
want to send ’em back, a few to try 
won’t cost you a cent, 

You don’t have to sign a thing. Just 
return the card. I’ve gambled a stamp 
on it. 

Tom_ Timmins, 
Thompson's Tell-em Man. 

I’m a regular little mine of informa 
tion about roads, hotels, croquet or flap 
pers in’ Florida. Ask me. 


Sending the Blank Statement to 
Solicit Business 


Willson G. Kent, stationer and printer 
of Philadelphia, uses a novel method 
of advertising his business and soliciting 
orders. He sends out to old customers 
who have no current account, and t 
likely prospects, a regular statement 
Breaking into the left side of the sheet 
is the figure of the “bookkeeper,” pen ir 
hand,, dripping ink. These words ar: 
written across the sheet: ““You don’t owe 
us a cent. With accounts like yours 
we'd prefer seeing a few figures. What 
can we do for you?” 


Appoint F. S. Fenton, Jr. 
Coppes Brothers & Zook, oy 


Ind., manufacturers of Napanee Dutc 
Kitchenettes, have appointed F. S. Fe: 
ton, Jr., general sales manager. Mr 
Fenton was previously sales manager 0! 
the Anchor Stove & Range Compan, 
New Albany, Ind. 
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The NATIONS BUSINESS 


on 


Poblished ay 
The Caamper of ComMMERCE of 
the Unrrep States of AMERICA 


Wagon gton October Twentieth. 


Dear Mr. Rankin: 
Balance every campaign with bull's eye circulation! 


If it's in the woman's field use the Journal or the 
Companion or Pictorial bat aad to this the most 
concentrated medium you can find going directly 
to the group yor most certainly want to sell. 





If the campaign is aimed at the business market take 
the Post or the Digest or the American for the 
great sweep they afford but add the concentrated 
force of The NATION'S BUSINESS going directly to 
the men in the big andience, you want most certain- 
ly on your side. Purchase an extra showing in 
your richest market. 


Balance the campaign with bull's eye circulation. 


We reach 75,000 leaders of the business market. We 
charge for 75,000. 


With heartiest good wishes, 


ete 


Director of Advertising, 


Wa. H. Rankin, Pres., The NATION'S BUSINESS. 
Wa. H. Rankin Co., 

- 180 8, Wabash Ave., 

-~ @Rieago, 111. 





The “Average” Man’s Interest in 
Distribution Costs 


Composite Public Opinion Will Demand That Management Find the 
Way to Lower These Costs 


By O. D. Street 


General Manager of Distribution, Western Electric Company 


HERE can be no doubt as to 

what all this hue and cry we 
hear today about distribution and 
present distributing methods 
means. It means that public 
opinion—that same sort of public 
opinion which when aroused says 
what shall be in our political life 
—is today, in our commercial life, 
becoming synchronized. Our peo- 
ple in general do not readily get 
excited over either political or 
commercial questions. But if the 
time comes when failure to act on 
the part of those whose duty it is 
to act stirs the patriotic conscience 
or drains the pocketbooks of an 
appreciable percentage of the peo- 
ple, then it behooves the poli- 
ticians or the merchants to act, 
and act rightly. 

The man in the street is not a 
statesman, nor is he an expert on 
business problems; nevertheless he 
does love his country and he loves 
his home and kin. Because of 
these twin loves, he is bound to 
demand and sure to fight for that 
which promotes their interest and 
welfare. He does not know what 
is wrong in the business organism, 
and not being an expert, he can- 
not find the answer, but composite 
public opinion, of which his think- 
ing is a part, is going to insist that 
management find the answer. 

All he knows is that he has 
gone to a retailer to see if he can 
buy a certain labor-saving device 
for the home, which he had wished 
to procure for his wife in order 
to relieve her of some of her 
drudgery. The price quoted was 
$125, and in spite of his good in- 
tentions, he has decided he cannot 
purchase, as he is unable to afford 
so great an expenditure. 


From an address before the recent con- 
vention of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors at New York. 


Upon getting home that night, 
he is told by his son, who works 
in the cost department of the fac- 
tory where the device is made, 
that the factory cost of that de- 
vice, including labor, raw mate- 
rial, and all overhead, was but 
$50. “Why,” he asks, “must I pay 
$125 for an article which can be 
made for $50?” 

Because he is not familiar with 
the ramifications of commercial 
transactions, he assumes someone 
is profiteering. The retailer as- 
sures him that it is not he who 
is profiteering, but agrees with 
him that the price is too high, and 
insinuates that the trouble lies 
with the middleman and the pro- 
ducer. The middleman in turn 
admits that the price is too high, 
yet tells him, and as a rule truth- 
fully, that he has made no net 
profit out of the transaction and 
that if anybody is profiteering, it 
is the producer or the retailer. 
So he gets no satisfaction, but he 
does not forget that somewhere 
between production and consump- 
tion $75 is being spent on an 
article which it costs but $50 to 
produce. 

One thing we need is more men 
who, like Henry Ford, can visual- 
ize a possibility for trade develop- 
ment, and who will, by mass pro- 
duction, and by rapid turnovers in 
distribution, produce and market 
a product which will make the 
public feel, when they buy it, that 
they have secured their money’s 
worth and then some. More men 
with brains and capital who will 
“Fordize” in the production and 
distribution of a certain class of 
commodity is, I believe, the an- 
swer to a part of the question. 
The inspiration that would. result 
from a few more’ successes like 

(Continued on page 133) 
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40 Advertisers | 
~ and 


| 31 Agents 


























$338,217 Space Bought 





For these Advertisers 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 


Hupmobile 

Cleveland Automobile 
Hood Rubber Products 
Cheney Cravats 

Forhan Company 

Hinds Almond Cream 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Ingersoll Watch 

C. J. Mussehl 

P. F. Collier Books 
Kum-A-Part Cuff Buttons 
Philo-Burt Mfg. Co. 
American School 

Larkin Co. 

Bauer & Black 

American Technical Society 
Piso Co. 

International Studios 





Colgate & Co. 

Eastman Kodak 

American Chicle Co. 
Kingery Kitchen Cabinet 
Swift Mfg. Co. 

Pohlson Gift Shop 
Sheaffer Pen 

Wilkins Evertite Bags 
Stevens Fire Arms 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
United Fruit Steamships 
Gibson Mandolin 

Walton School of Commerce 
Frostilla Toilet Products 
Detroit Show Card 

Federal School 

Brooks Appliance Co. 

J. W. York & Son 

F. Buchstein Co. 

Zanzibar Co. 
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All-fictio 


The Field of Gre 





in the past 90 Days 





By these Agents 


Frank Seaman, Inc. Erwin-Wasey & Co. 
Lord & Thomas, Inc. Theodore F.MacManus, Inc, 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore Collins-Kirk, Inc. 
J. Walter Thomps »n Co. Mitchell Advertising Agency 
Hawley Advertising Co. Dunlap-Ward Adv. Co. 
Barton, Durstine& Osborn _ Snitzler-Warner Co. 
Wm. H. Rankin Co. Moss-Chase Co, 
H. B. Humphrey Co. Brearley-Hamilton Co. 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc. Julian J. Behr 
J. Roland Kay Co. Blaine-Thompson Co. 
Roberts & MacAvinche Vanderhoof & Co. 
Granville S. Standish Redfield, Fisher & Wallace 

C Daniel E. Paris Rogers & Wallace 

’ Evans & Barnhill Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

M. P. Gould Co. Clarence B. Keemer 


Newell-Emmett Co. 


Everyone knew the All-Fiction Field was 

coming fast, but even we were pleasantly 
surprised when these totals were figured up- 
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that of the Detroit manufacturer 
hould be most beneficial. 

Simply as a thought to indicate 
the direction toward which I feel 
we should be working, let us as- 
sume that in each trade territory 
‘there were but two stove manu- 
facturers, each of whom had large 
vroduction, and each had but one 
lealer in each town in the terri- 
tory. Who of us here believes he 
could not find dealers who would 
gladly take on one of those 
agencies and be satisfied with far 
less than a 40 per cent commis- 
sion? Under such conditions a 
‘ommission of 20 per cent would 
result in the dealer’s earning a 
higher net return on his invest- 
ment than a 40 per cent commis- 
sion allows him under existing 
conditions of excessive competi- 
tion. You recognize, of course, I 
am simply saying that a small 
margin of profit on many sales 
can be made far more profitable 
than a larger margin of profit on 
a few sales. 

There are too many commodi- 
ties which are being produced in 


too many factories, and are being 
distributed by too many agencies, 
for the best interest of the public. 
I feel many of these could be 
made and marketed more eco- 
nomically if some advantageous 
mergers were effected, or some 


failure took place. This would by 
no means solve all our troubles 
nor eliminate all the waste in 
merchandising ; however, it would 
help considerably, for production 
is not done at low cost unless the 
output is reasonably large, nor can 
a jobbing business be conducted 
cheaply unless the units of sale 
are relatively large and frequent. 
Retailing can be done cheaply if 
the units of sale are small, pro- 
vided enough units are sold. 
Another major experiment in 
marketing which is _ receiving 
much attention, but not so much 
as it deserves, is the chain-store 
idea. Here again mass produc- 
tion and rapid turnover in distri- 
hution is counted on to reduce 
prices to the consumer and yet 
leave adequate margins for divi- 
dends. The idea is perfectly 
und. Good judgment in seleet- 
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ing the products, and sound man- 
agement will produce success. I 
am not among those who worry 
lest the chain store will wreck the 
local merchant, for, in marketing, 
I believe in the survival of the 
fittest, provided the test of fitness 
is that agency which serves the 
public well and at the lowest cost. 
We must not forget that we are 
confronted with a changed eco- 
nomic condition, and management 
will do well if it falls in line, for 
that business which falls in line 
with an economic purpose bigger 
than itself has far and away the 
best chance of remaining perma- 
nently in business and of making 
steady profits. 

I am sure you will not interpret 
my remarks to mean that I feel we 
should do away with competition 
in production and in distribution, 
for that is very far from my 
thought. It is competition and 
the will to excel among competi- 
tors which develops skill in a foot- 
ball team, so likewise it is the 
stimulating effect of competition 
which, more than any other fac- 
tor, has and will continue to de- 
velop efficiency in our business 
enterprises. Competition we need, 
but more of the efficient, waste- 
saving, cost-reducing competition 
is the sort we need. It is more 
businesses intelligently planned, 
adequately financed, and capably 
managed in each line of industry 
that are needed before manage- 
ment can hope to convince the 
great mass of our people that the 
waste incident to present methods 
of production and distribution has 
been eliminated. Unless and until 
this waste is eliminated—at least 
until it is greatly reduced—the 
American business man cannot 
rightly be called “efficient” no 
more than you could be should 
you, when spading up a plot of 
ground for a flower garden, acci- 
dently turn up a chest of hidden 
gold. You might be rich, but not 
as a result of your efficiency. 

Opportunity knocks at manage- 
ment’s door. By opening it, man- 
agement can still further enrich 
itself and in deing so, do that 
bigger, finer thing—add to the 
comfort and contentment of man. 





What Should Be the Salesman’s 


Increase P 





A Sales Manager Bases It upon the Increase in the Amount of 
Advertising Used 


By S. C. 


HAT is the percentage of 

increase that each salesman 
should deliver from his territory 
each year? 

That question was quoted the 
other day by a sales manager as 
one that had bothered him a great 
deal until four years:ago. His 
concern manufactures a line of 
toilet articles that is well known 
* and widely advertised. His sales- 
men number about twenty and call 
on all of the jobbers in the busi- 
ness and the large retail stores. 

“First,” he said, “we tried pledg- 
ing the men to deliver an increase 
that was as high as they could see. 
This was always at our annual 
conference when the air was 
charged with enthusiasm. It never 
worked very well; few of the men 
ever attained their limit. 

“Then we tried setting an 
amount of business that we felt 
we should have. We never had 
any trouble in selling the amount 
to the men. We proportioned the 
increase by the quota method, and 
each man left with the full knowl- 
edge of the increase we expected 
him to deliver. We also tried 
several other similar schemes, but 
none was satisfactory. 

“We made the mistake of setting 
a maximum goal instead of a 
minimum limit. There was noth- 
ing very logical about our plans. 
Furthermore, they gave the men 
reason for extra effort without 
aiding them. The limits we set 
did not appeal to their customers. 
In fact, the men seldom men- 
tioned them in the hearing of the 
trade. 

“Now we have a minimum in- 
crease that is fixed automatically 
and is the least we will accept. A 
salesman can go as far above it as 
possible; but if he does not reach 
it under normal conditions he 
must give up his territory to a bet- 
ter man. The men like the idea; 





Lambert 


it has worked splendidly for fou 
years, and it gives the men a logi 
cal, helpful argument to prese: 
to their customers. 

“The plan is simple. It merel 
demands an increase in volum 
from each salesman that is equa! 
to the percentage of increase i: 
our advertising. It is so effectiv: 
that I should think every growing 
national advertiser would use it. 

“During the last five or si» 
years our distribution has been 
pretty close to one hundred per 
cent. For our increase we have to 
look to a growing business with 
our customers, Our business is 
known to respond readily to ad 
vertising, and for the past five 
years we have increased our ap 
propriation every year. 


PLAN IS ACCEPTABLE TO SALESMEN 
AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 


“As an example, this year we 
shall spend exactly ten per cent 
more money for advertising than 
we spent last year. Before the men 
left about the first of the year, 
each was given the total amount 
of the purchases of each of his 
customers. Every salesman tells 
his customers that he must sell 
them ten per cent more than they 
bought last year because our ad- 
vertising will create at least a ten 
per cent greater demand. This is 
logical and fair, and our customers 
are responding generously, as they 
always have done. Our increase is 
running around eighteen per cent 
and we expect to make it twenty 
for the year. 

“The plan has none of the il 
lusive, discouraging features of 
most of the others. In every in 
stance it reminds the men of our 
advertising, and assures their dis- 
cussing our campaign and ex 
plaining our policy with thei: 
trade. It emphasizes the advertis 
ing, and continually reminds ow: 
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™ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





Announces 


that it has joined the 


STANDARD 
Farm Paper Unit 


Effective Fanuary 1, 1923 


v 


We are also pleased to announce 
the appointment of 


Mr. Birge Kinne 


as CAdvertising Manager of the 
American Agriculturist. Mr. Kinne 
was formerly with the 
Dairymen’s League News. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue. New York City [J 
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Service Bureau 


AGEMENT eancunces ihe is 


“‘The Most Important Contribution 
Ever Made to Hotel Men’’ 











Readers’ Service Bureau. 


LOCATION—Joun R. Newey, Mgr., Hotel De- 
partment, Pease & Elliman, Real Bs ¥ 
CONSTRUCTION—Grorce B. Post & 
Architects; George A. Fuller Co., 
Georce W. GRIFFITHS, i 
Griffiths & Sons Co., Builders. 
DECORATION—JosePpH CUMMINGS CHasm, Art 
Director, James McCreery and Company. 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT—Danist P. RiTCHPY, 
Man. Dir., Hotel Walker; Cou. C. G. Hoven, 
Manager, Newark Athletic Club. 
ENGINEERING—OrTro E. GoLpscHMIDT, Con- 
re, Engineer, 


M. 

LAUNDRY—Ciark, "\iianen & River, Con- 
sulting Engineers. 
ri EQUIPMENT—A. } iemens, 94 

of Engineering, Albert Pick an 

EDUCATION —Fuank A Dour, .— —\ 
United Hotels Company. 

LEGAL—Pratr & MOALPIN, Counsellors at Law. 

PURCHASING—D. M. soumnes, Vice-President, 
A~erican Purchasing Corpora 

ACCOUN "ING AND CREDITS —_E. B. pense. 
Horwarth and my ArtTour L. L Ex- 
ecutive Offices, Boomer; EDGAR Wats. 
Pres., Hotel Credit iaiter Co.; C. C. SCHANTZ, 
Mgr., Hotel Cadillac. 

OFFICE METHODS—Laicn Future, Secretary, 
Greeters of America, Denver, Colo. 

INSURANCE—CHALMPRS MBPRN, cand for 
Slosson & Smyth, Insurance Brok: 

VERTISING AND PUBLICITY—_D. G. New- 
TON, Pub. Mgr., Hotels Statler Co. 

STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT — Epwarp Pan- 
CHARD, Food Engineer; Lovis Diat, Chef. Ritz- 
Caritoh Hotel; RupotPH MARECK, Maitre 
Hotel, The Wolverine. 

—— Low P. Hucues, Mgr., Woman's 

Hotel McAlpin. 

HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT—Mrs. A. EB. 

Oxuey, Housekeeper, Hotel Bossert. 
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R. D. SMITH, Western Manager 
20 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


—From a man who ho: 
built wp a chain of fou 
astatle, hotels in m 
dium-sized cities. 


It is a question and an- 
swer service — organized 
by the publishers of 
HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT but actually han- 
dled by the leading ex- 
perts in every phase of 
hotel operation. 


It is unique in the type 
of men giving their per- 
sonal cooperation toward 
the general good of the 
industry. 


Yb 


MANAGEMENT 


342 Madison Avenue. 
New York City 
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:stomers that we are doing every- 
ing we can to move the goods 
r them. 
‘We have demonstrated that 
lesmen, for some reason, will 
irk more effectively in passing 
easy and a reasonable limit 
t.an they will in attaining a diffi- 
colt goal. Since we have estab- 
shed increases in this way we 
ve not had a single salesman 
| down.” 


. Difference in Appeal 
in Advertising 


you buy a rose for enjoyment 
* and you buy a wrench for 
work, 

\ rose represents the class of 
products that are bought for their 
own sake. They are ultimates. 

\ wrench represents things that 
are bought to earn the money 
with which to buy roses. 

In advertising, it is a good thing 
to remember that things such as 
roses make a direct appeal to the 
senses, while tools, raw material, 
office. supplies and advertising it- 
self can be sold only by an appeal 
to the reason. A rose can be sold 
because it. is a rose. A wrench 
can be sold only because it will 
lead to roses. 

The reason that mere money- 
making offers are so hard to sell 
is because they make no direct 
appeal. And where such offers 
represent something new, such as 
a new paper baler, a new alloy, a 
new advertising scheme, a new 
form of insurance, the selling 
problem becomes heavy indeed— 
because you must make the pros- 
pect visualize the offer as in oper- 
ation, being successful, producing 
a profit, and ultimately guaran- 
tecing roses, rugs, food, golf clubs, 
clothes, seashore trips, books, 
shoes and the like. 
_ itumay be set down as an axiom 
in advertising that offers of a 
mans to an end (such as ma- 
cl_nery, insurance, advertising) 
are hard to sell, because the ap- 

| is to the reason and imagina- 

1 of the prospect and one’s only 

pon is words, eked out in 

ie cases by illustrations and 
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models. In such instances you are 
asking the prospect to make a 
strong mental effort. 

On the other hand, offers of 
ends in themselves (flowers, food, 
ornaments, travel, enjoyment) are 
things already wanted. Your 
sales are limited only by similar 
competing products, the money 
that prospects can spare, and the 
number of prospects you can 
reach. For weapons, you have 
not alone words and illustrations 
but the direct appeal of the prod- 
uct—its taste, fragrance, texture, 
color, form or sound.—(Copy- 
righted.) Reprinted, by permis- 
sion, from “The Three Circles.” 
Evans-Winter-Hebb. 


Kirk Soap Account for Chicago 
Agency 

The entire advertising account of 
James S. Kirk & Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of “American Family,” 
and “Jap Rose” soaps, has been placed 
with Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Collins-Kirk, Inc., have 
handled the advertising of “Kirkolive” 
soap, manufactured by James S. Kirk & 
Company, for the fast six or seven 
months. Paul Thorn, formerly with the 
copy staff of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago, and C. V. Dugan, who has been 
with The E. H. Clarke Advertisin 
Agency, Chicago, have joined the staff 
of Collins.Kirk, Inc. 


Join Sales Staff of Chicago 
Representatives 


and Robert 
have joined the sales staff of Macy & 


Ronald Crane Morris 
Klaner, Chicago magazine representa- 
tives. Mr. Crane was at one fime 
Western manager of Scientific American. 
Mr. Morris was formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Company's Chicago force. 


R. A. Wallace with Maxwell- 
McLaughlin Agency 
Robert A. Wallace, who recently re- 
signed as advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Associated Oil Com- 
ny, has joined Maxwell-McLaughlin 

Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Wallace was formerly with 
Lord & Thomas at Chicago and 
Angeles. 


N. W. Greife has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Display World 
and Signs of the Times, Cincinnati. He 
was formerly advertising manager of the 
Williams Heating Company and the 
John Shillito Co. and miore recently 
vice-president of L. S. Mardock Com- 
pany, all of Cincinnati. 
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Bureau of Advertising in Depart. 
ment of Commerce Probable 


National Commission of A. A. C. of W. Meets at Chicago to Conside: 
Invitation—Admits New Departmental 


BUREAU of Advertising 
within the Department of 

Commerce will come into exist- 
ence if the National Commission 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World accepts the 
invitation extended recently by 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Dr. Klein indicated 
in his invitation that if the Asso- 
ciated Clubs will nominate a direc- 
tor as the head of this proposed 
bureau and guarantee his salary 
for at least the first year, the ‘De- 
partment of Commerce will fur- 
nish the required office equipment, 
clerical assistance and will give all 
possible co-operation. 

Announcement of the proposed 
bureau was made by Lou Holland, 
president of the A. A, C. of W., 
in Chicago last week, following 
the final meeting of the year of 
the National Commission. Al- 
though no attempt has been made 
to define clearly the functions of 
the bureau, it would, according to 
Jesse Neal, secretary-treasurer of 
the A, A. C, of W., “constitute a 

int of liaison between advertis- 
ing interests and the research 
work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, allying 
it closely with the Census Bureau 
and the Bureau of Standards.” 

The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association’s application for ad- 
mission as a regular departmental 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World was accepted 
by the National Commission at 
the Chicago meeting, This asso- 
ciation was formed at the Mil- 
waukee convention last June and 
was more perfectly organized at 
the recent Chicago convention of 
the American Electric Railways 
Association. Already it has gone 
about making its departmental 
meeting at the Atlantic City con- 
vention in 1923 an event of 
primary importance to public 
utility advertising men. 


George S. Fowler, advertisin 
manager of Colgate & Compan; 
submitted an application for men 
bership in the Associated Clubs i 
behalf of the Manufacturinz 
Premium Advertisers Associa 
tion. This application with on 
from the Photo-Engravers Ass 
ciation, was referred to the com 
mittee on applications. Julius 
Holl, advertising manager of th 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, pr: 
sented the application of the In 
dustrial Advertising Association 
for admission as a departmental 
Action on this application was de- 
ferred to allow this association to 
make minor changes in its consti- 
tution, 

The National Commission, in 
connection with the plans of the 
associated clubs to advertise ad- 
vertising, voted to appoint a 
permanent committee to get be- 
fore the readers of advertising the 
fact that advertising is an eco- 
nomic force of benefit to the 
reader as well as to the advertiser. 

Because of regulations imposed 
by the Canadian Commissioner of 
Customs and Excise, the legisla- 
tive committee of the commission 
reported that all printed matter, 
containers, cartons, labels, calen- 
dars, advertising novelties, etc., 
made in the United States for use 
in Canada should be marked 
plainly “Made in the U, S. A.” 
Canadian import requirements re- 
quire that materials not bearing 
this imprint be kept from enter- 
ing the Dominion. 

Charles H. Mackintosh, George 
S. Fowler, E. Allen Frost, and 
M. E, Holderness were appointed 
members of a Committee on 
Standards by the National Com- 
mission. They will undertake the 
work of extending the help of the 
Commission to all departmentals 
in carrying out their standards of 
practice. The work of one ce- 
partmenta] being frequently :f- 
fected by the work of another, 
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Photoplay 
Magazine 


Announces— 


The better to serve advertisers 
and their agents in the 


Philadelphia-and-the-South 
Territory, 


MAHLON E. MARSTON 
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READERS 


PAY MORE 
Jor the 

News Times than any 

other local ‘Paper. 
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Despite the fact the South Bend News-Times 
costs its readers more daily and Sunday than any 
other newspaper published in Northern Indiana 
or Southern Michigan, News-Times preference — 
is steadily increasing as circulation figures prove. 


News-Times Average Circula- 
tion is 20,000 Daily. No 
Duplication Guaranteed 


Advertising lineage figures, foreign and local, are 
ahead of last year. South Bend merchants as 
well as national advertisers are taking advantage 
of South Bend’s steady and continuous boom and 
obtaining maximum results from Northern In- 
diana’s leading newspaper. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 
Daily Sunday 
Member A. B. C. 
J. M. Steruenson, Publisher R.H. McAvuttirre, Natl. Adv. Mgr. 


Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & TuHompson, Inc. 


+ New York San Francisco Los Angeles 8) 
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his committee will act as a point 
contact in such cases. In con- 
‘tion with standards of prac- 
», each of the association’s de- 
rtmentals reported concerning 
methods found effective in 
sing the levels of advertising 
iduct. 
[he Department of Commerce 
pressed its willingness to con- 
ute an exhibit to the 1923 con- 
ition of the Associated Clubs 
ering the advertising and sell- 
methods for foreign and do- 
stic use collected by the field 
resentatives of the Department. 
» next meeting of the National 
mmission will be held in Wash- 
ton in January, 1923. 


Advertising Is Business 
Insurance 


By H. O. Ross 


S business insurance, advertis- 
£1 ing will— 
lst, Build permanent, nontrans- 
ferable good-will for a product or 
an institution. In other words, 
instead of building the good-will 
of your institution around the 
personalities of your selling force, 
you impersonalize the good-will, 
placing it as it should be, directly 
upon the merits of your product 
or services. With good-will that 
has been created through advertis- 
ing, your general volume of sales 
cannot be seriously affected even 
if the majority of your selling 
force should go with some com- 
petitor. 
2d, Advertising reduces the cost 
f the turnover among your sales- 
men and dealers, if you distribute 
through dealers. The mere fact 
tha: there is a current demand for 
your product and that many peo- 
ple think favorably of it, makes 
it easier for your salesmen to 
make a success of their selling 
efforts and the dealer is less likely 
to .bandon a line where there is a 
pul lic demand for a product, in- 
dependent of his own sales effort. 
i, Advertising is the only way 


F-om an address before the Cincinnati 
Ad «rtising Club, 
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of mechanically producing quan- 
tity sales on standardized methods. 
Just as you are constantly striv- 
ing to standardize the production 
of your product thereby reducing 
the manufacturing cost, so with 
advertising you can standardize on 
your sales methods so that they 
will be the best possible efforts to 
secure sales in quantities, from a 
wider area of your trade possi- 
bilities than you could possibly 
cover if you depended upon the 
personal contact of a sales organ- 
ization. 

4th, Advertising will spread 
your sales over a wide area of 
sales territory, thus becoming an 
insurance against wide fluctuations 
in your general volume of busi- 
ness. The broader your sales 
territory is, the less likely you will 
be affected by any local conditions 
which might be adverse to your 
making sales in that particular 
community. Except in periods of 
general depression, the law of 
averages becomes operative and 
even though certain territories 
may not produce the sales they 
should be producing, other terri- 
tories will be producing more 
sales than you had expected, be- 
cause of some peculiar local con- 
dition that is favorable to your 
making sales in their territory. 


Government Bureau Has 
Advertising Conference 


Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and William P. Green, director 
of the National Vigilance Committee, 
who were in Washington, D. C., last 
week attending meetings of the National 
Better Business Commission, together 
with F. X. Wholley of Washington, vice- 
president of the Associated Clubs, had a 
conference last week with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
advertising. 

Plans of this Government bureau for 
the enlarging of the scope of its adver- 
tising information department were dis- 
cussed at this conference. 


Monte W. Sohn Organizes 
Advertising Agency 

Monte W. Sohn, recently director of 
research for the “Automobile Trade 
Directory” and the “Automobile Blue 
Books,” has organized an advertising 
agency in New York under his own 
name. Mr. Sohn at one time was editor 
of Motor Life. 
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Are Booklets Read and 
Kept? 


By John B. Watson 


"THERE is general interest in 
the question whether booklets 
sent to consumers by advertisers 
are read and kept. Doubtless 
there is great variation in the 
length of time such booklets are 
kept, depending upon the respect 
the public has for the advertiser, 
the nature of the product, and the 
actual contents of the booklet. 

One would expect to find, for 
example, that a booklet giving 
recipes for the use of some well- 
known and well-liked food prod- 
uct would be read and kept by 
women for a considerable time. 

One would expect further that 
booklets descriptive of objects 
used in connection with well de- 
veloped instinctive activities, such 
as guns, knives, outdoor camping 
equipments and fishing tackle, 
would be treasured by men be- 
cause of their value in preparing 
for vacation, and especially so if 
they give real authoritative infor- 
mation. 

It is more of a question whether 
booklets descriptive of an article 
for personal use, such as toilet 
preparations, will be remembered 
and kept. In order to obtain 
actual data upon the general ques- 
tion of the fate of booklets it was 
decided to make a specific test of 
two Odorono booklets, “The Ap- 
pealing Charm of Daintiness,” a 
booklet sent to women, and “The 
Assurance of Perfect Grooming,” 
sent to men. These booklets make 
a strong personal appeal at least 
to most civilized human beings— 
that of being clean. At the same 
time there is a logical appeal on 
the basis of the safety in the use 
of the product. Finally, there are 
directions for its use. 

These booklets were sent out in 
June, 1920, to men and women 
who answered magazine advertise- 
ments descriptive of the product. 
A sample of Odorono was enclosed 
with each booklet. There was no 


From “The J. Walter Thompson News 
Bulletin.” 
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opportunity for the people to 
whom these booklets were sent ‘o 
obtain additional ones. It was 
therefore, an almost ideal siti 
tion for a test. The letter sho 
below was sent to 351 women a 
83 men, the 434 names bei 
chosen at random from tic 
Odorono Company’s lists. Tx 
only change in the letter to t 
men was that of the name of t 
booklet. 


Dear Madam: 

About a year ago we sent you a bk 
let, “The Appealing Charm of Dai 
ness.” 

The demand for this booklet has 
hausted our supply. We are anxious t 
secure several copies for our own 
and we are therefore writing a 
people to whom we know the boo 
was sent. 

If you will return your copy of the 
booklet in the enclosed addressed an 
stamped envelope to our New York 
agents, we will send you 25 cents in 
stamps for your trouble and send yor 
another copy of the booklet when 
new edition is printed, 

Even if you do not now possess the 
booklet, we shall be greatly in your debt 
if you will fill out and return the at 
tached card. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Oporono Company 


The printed card enclosed was: 


I am enclosing the booklet, “The Ap- 
pealing Charm of Daintiness,” for which 
you agree to send me 25 cents. 

I have the booklet but do not care to 
part with it. 

I no longer have the booklet, but I re 
member having received it. 

I do not remember ever having re- 
ceived the booklet. 


If one familiar with direct 
by mail efforts had been asked 
beforehand about the number of 
replies to be expected from such 
a small mailing list, the answer 
would doubtless have been “smal.” 
The actual returns were unexpect- 
edly and gratifyingly large. They 
are given below. 

Number checking the first ques- 
tion and enclosing the booklet— 
41 women, 15 men. 


Number checking the second 


*question—1 woman, 2 men. 


Number checking the third qucs- 
tion—86 women, 32 men. 

Number checking the fourth 
question—41 women, 16 men. 

Total replying—234. 

These extremely 
figures show: 


F ister 
* Const 
7 West - 


, Subserip 
interes! 
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Character 


{ There are lots of guessers—but 
{ DJEVER THINK????— 
In terms of CHARACTER CIRCULATION? 


| There’s quantity. There’s quality. AND THERE’S 
CHARACTER in circulation. 

| F’rinstance: 

| Suppose you’re an automobile manufacturer. Sup- 
pose you have a car particularly suited to the needs 
of the average business man. And suppose you're go- 
ing to spend a big appropriation in reaching the busi- 
ness man. 


_Now THINK— just a minute: 
Of a medium that goes straight to 85,000 key men in every 
line of business in 1300 communities; 
Of a medium that goes to THE HOMES of 85,000 key men 
in every line of business and all the professions in 1300 
communities; 
Of a medium that goes to the homes and is read by the 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS and sons and mothers-in-law 
and second cousins of 85,000 key men in every line of busi- 
ness and all the professions in 1300 communities; 


Think that and you’re thinking in terms of CHAR- 
ACTER CIRCULATION. 


And think in terms of CHARACTER CIRCULATION 
and you've got to think of 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
} stern Representati, es Cc H I Cc AG Oo Advertising Manager 


* Constantine & Jackson t Britai R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York — A 910 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 
6 So. Charlette St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Sul.seription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 
other countries. 


Published Monthly by Rotary International 
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1. That 53.9 per cent of the list 
as a whole replied to the letter. 

2. That 13.5 per cent of the list 
actually possessed the booklet, as- 
suming of course that no one in 
the 46.1 per cent not replying 
possessed the booklet. It prob- 
ably would be safe to go slightly 
beyond the facts and say that 15 to 
20 per cent actually possessed the 
booklet for the period of fourteen 
months. 

3. That 40.5 per cent of the 
total group of 434 either had the 
booklet or remembered having re- 
ceived and read it. Many of the 
individuals wrote on the cards or 
sent letters to the effect that they 
“had passed the book on to a 
friend.” Here again, since 46.1 
per cent did not reply it seems 
safe to say that probably 50 to 60 
per cent of the group as a whole 
remembered seeing and reading 
the booklet. 

4. That relatively more men re- 
plied to each of the four questions 
than women; 65 men out of 83, 
or 78.3 per cent replied, whereas 
169 women out of 351, or 48.1 per 
cent, replied. The surprising fact 
here is not the difference in per- 
centage, but the fact the men re- 
plied at all. 

Of course these facts do not 
warrant making wide generaliza- 
tions on the desirability of includ- 
ing booklets in advertising pro- 
grammes. Many tests must be made 
upon other types of booklets before 
one can begin to draw final con- 
clusions, but this experiment does 
bring out their value in this field 
at least. 


F. I. Thompson Buys Birming- 
ham “Age-Herald” 


Frederick I. Thompson, owner of the 
Mobile Register, has purchased the 
Birmingham Age-Herald. On account of 
this purchase, tir. Thompson will resign 
as a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, according to an announce- 
ment made by Lewis B. Barrett, now in 
charge of the Age-Herald. Mr. Bar- 
rett’s statement read: é 

“I have agreed with Frederick I. 
Thompson, who will become the direct- 
ing head of the Age-Herald, that I will 
continue in supervision until he has had 
opportunity, in courtesy to the President 
and his colleagues, to be relieved of his 
duties as a Commissioner of the United 
States Shipping Board, where he has 
been serving the best interests of the 
Gulf section.” 
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Adapting Foreign Copy to 
Foreign Tastes 


_An official of a collar company w:; 
discussing the strange places where |; 
goods often found a market. 

“Our business is surprisingly good 
parts of Africa where white men seld 
penerate,” he said. “The natives 
exceedingly fond of stiff collars, 
it seems to demonstrate the neg: 
innate love of finery. In fact 
higher the collar, the better pleased t 
are. 

“We also have a large trade ji 
South America. Our brand o9f adver. 
tising there is necessarily different. . 
stead of the stereotyped young man wth 
the slicked down hair, which has 
appeal to the Latin taste, the S« 
American advertisement represents 
fierce-looking gentleman, with picr 
eyes and a curling mustache.”—1/ji¢ 
Wall Street Journal. 


Congoleum Company Makes 
New Sales Record 


The September sales of The Congo- 
leum Company, it is reported, were ‘he 
highest in the company’s history. The 
company has over $1,000,000 in unfilled 
orders and it is estimated that its total 
volume of sales for this year will! be 
approximately 60 per cent over the 
figures of last year. 

The New York office, one of the 
company’s eleven branches, is said to 
have produced an income sufficient to 
meet the entire dividend requirements 
of the company. 

The Congoleum Company advertises 
regularly and has recently conducted 
a nation-wide “Congoleum eek” cam- 
paign for which much display space was 
used. 


Savings of School Children 
Increase 40 Per Cent 


More than 1,200,000 school children 
have savings accounts with school banks 
representing deposits of $5,775,122, re 
ports the Savings Bank Division ot the 
American Bankers’ Association. This 
represents an increase in savings of 40 
per cent over the preceding year. 

The school children of Louisville, hy., 
have the honor enrollment among cities 
in excess of 10,000 pupils, with °8 p 
cent of their number possessing bank 
accounts. The average gross deposit f 
cities in this class is highest in Wilkes 
barre, Pa., where it is $7.54, i 


Chicago Artists Establish New 
Service 


Frank H. Young and Harry L 
Timmins have formed an advertisi: 
art service at Chicago under the nim 
Young & Timmins. Mr. Young 
formerly with the commercial art stu 
of Charles [Everett Johnson 
Charles Daniel Frey in Chicago. 
Timmins was wit the artner 
formerly existing between rtscl 
Cooper and Charles Everett Johnso: 
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The Ethridge Company in those 
memorable daysconsisted of three 
or four very earnest men who were 
firm in their belief that there was 
a big thing to do for the Adver- 
tising profession itself. 


So in one little room, at 33 Union 
Square, New York, an ideal was 
born—that “the idea of the illus- 
tration was always to be as domi- 
nant as its execution.” 


Today, the vindication of that idea 
is expressed in the largest concern 
of its kind in the world, honored 
wherever the word advertising is 
mentioned, and now become an 


“The Best 
in advertising 
illustration” 





New York 
25 E. 26th St. 


(DG 


cago 
203 S. Dearborn St. 
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Cutex Votes in 
the Affirmative 


Articles describing the advertis- (Monthly) “Package Design a 
ing and sales activities of the Sevag 5 ger re 
n : abit,” July, ; eekly 
Northam Warren Corporation “Creating = Special Class of 
appeared in these issues of Salesmen to Handle Unusual 
the Printers’ Ink Publications: Customer,” March 22, 1917. 
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The following officials of 
the Northam Warren Cor- 
poration are readers of 
either Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated:* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Northam Warren President Yes Yes 
Louis W. Halk Vice-President “ - 


“ i 


George R. Kenyon Sec’y & Treas. 


* Information furnished by 
the Northam Warren Corp. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK Printers’ INK MoNntTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Georce P. Rowety, tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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First Convention of 
Southeastern Advertising 
Clubs 


HE first annual convention of 

the Southeastern district of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World was held at the 
Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
October 22 to 24. The convention 
was attended by more than one 
hundred delegates from advertis- 
ing clubs of the South. 

One outstanding feature, not an- 
nounced on the programme, was 
the address of Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times. 
Mr. Ochs spoke on the value and 
importance of truth in advertis- 
ing. 

“Do not advertise until you have 
something to advertise and tell the 
truth about it,” he advised the 
delegates. Advertisements should 
be primarily a matter of news, he 
continued, and so attractively con- 
structed that they divert readers 
from the news to the advertise- 
ments. Mr. Ochs said that the 
advertisers second consideration 
was the character of the people to 
be reached, that the advertiser 
must spend enough money to at- 
tract intelligently, and that effec- 
tive copy requires ability of the 
highest order. 

The convention also evidenced 
great interest in the address of 
Judge Charles J. Orbison, of In- 
dianapolis, who said that the 
South is on the upgrade to the 
finest period in its history. 

Walter C. Johnson, secretary, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and vice-president of 
the Chattanooga News, spoke on 
vigilance work. 

Carl Hunt, manager of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, New York, stated that it is 
the advertising club’s business to 
interest itself in the problems of 
the retail store. 

Other speakers who appeared 
before the convention were: L. J. 
Wilhoite, president, Advertising 
Club of Chattanooga; Mayor 
Alexander W. Chambliss, Chatta- 
nooga; Frank E. Lowenstein, of 
Norris, Inc., Atlanta; David W. 
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Webb, president, Webb & Vary, 
Atlanta, and vice-president of the 
A. A. C. of W.; Lee J. Allen; 
Louis D. Hicks, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, Southern 
Ruralist. 

Judge W. B. Swaney, chairman, 
Law Enforcement Committee, 
American Bar Association; F. X. 
Wholley, managing director, Better 
Business Bureau, Washington; J. 
D. McCartney, assistant to the 
president, Central of Georgia Rail- 
way, Savannah; Harry C. Adler, 
general manager, Chattanooga 
Times; Lou E. Holland, president, 
A. A. C. of W.; Dr. Thornwell 
Jacobs, president, Oglethorpe 
University, ‘Atlanta; A. S. Perry, 
editor, Atlantic Coast Merchant, 
New York; Lee S. Trimble, Grif- 
fin, Ga., and Gurney Lowe, Com- 
munity Advertising Service, St. 
Louis. 


“Printers’ Ink” Reinforces 
Government’s Argument 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFIcE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Wasuincton, October 10, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Durgin and I have been travelin 
about lately preaching the gospel o 

“Simplification” to a number of trade 
associations. We both appreciate the 
very generous publicity you have given 
to our work and feel that in your con- 
tinual promotion of this subject you are 
rendering a very real service not only 
to Secretary Hoover but to the Beople 
in America. 

We will be glad to supply you with 
data from time to time as our work 
progresses. 

We are finding a steadily increasing 
interest in simplification and we think 
it indicates a greater appreciation by 
manufacturers, distributors and _  con- 
sumers of the absolute necessity of 
eliminating waste in production and 
distribution. 

f you could send us a few copies 
of the issue of September 21 we could 
use them to very good advantage. It 
often times helps us to convince a 
skeptic by showing him a copy of such 
a highly recognized paper as Printexs’ 
InxK containing a strong supporting state- 
ment for this work. 

Division OF SIMPLIFIED Pracricr 

Wm. A. Duron, Chief 
By R. M. Hupson. 


1922 


Will Represent San Diego 
Newspaper 


The San Diego. Cal. Union has ap- 
pointed Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, New 
York publishers’ representatives, as ‘ts 
national advertising representatives. 
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The publication 
ARCHITECTURE 


{ published by the-house of ScRiBNER } 


18 a tool 
which successful 
manufacturers use 


to sell their products 
10 @ BASIC INDUSTRY 
—the architect 


Remember, it it 1s 


ARCHITECTURE 


[ Published by Cua 





Rubber 
Boots or 
Hich- 
Grade 
Candy 
TRUTHFUL portrayal 
of the merchandise is 
the greatest factor in a 
sale. A prosaic rubber boot may 
be as enticingly presented as a 
high-grade candy when Stro- 
bridge Posters are the medium. The natural colors, the sturdy stra, 


daintiness and delectability of the confection. Thousands of potential 


Main Offices and W@s: 
NEW YORK 





h, the desirability of the boot are brought out just as alluringly as the 
omers are won by the eye appeal of Strobridge craftsmanship. 


FOGRAPHING COMPANY 


¥: CINCINNATI 
DAYTON ST. LOUIS 


a. 
y\resren 
POSTER 


MADE IN 
USA JS 


Strobridge Posters have 
always been as good 
as can be made 
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Busy Utica—A Part of Its Business Section 


Utica Observer-Dispatch 


Evening and Sunday 
Daily Circulation Over 35,000 


Utica’s only evening paper. Read in practically every English- 
speaking home in its territory. Largest daily circulation between 
New York and Syracuse. 
Completely blankets the central part of New York State, of which 
Utica is the trading center. 
Reaches 50% more buyers in its territory than any other paper. 
Carries largest volume of advertising. 
The Home Paper that goes into every worth-while home. 
The Sunday edition of the Utica Observer-Dispatch is the only 
Sunday newspaper in Utica. Contains latest news and leading 
features. 

Our Merchandising Dept. will help you 

“put across”’ your campaign in Utica. 


J.P. MCKINNEY & SON, Rep. New, York _= | Chicago 


Los Angeles™San Francisco 


Empire State Group 


Rochester Times-Union Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette Ithaca Journal-News 











Collecting Old Accounts with a 
Baseball Score 


Contest Idea Proves Popular Where Ordinary Methods Fail 
By James True 


7; VERY business that gives 

credit, from the little corner 
grocery to the largest manufac- 
turer in the country, faces the 
problem of getting the money 
without. offending the customer. 
During dull seasons, when both 
money and orders are urgently 
needed, the problem becomes acute 
with many concerns. And it is 
especially puzzling with accounts 
that have lapsed from month to 
month, since the older an account 
gcts the more difficult it is to col- 
lect. 

Almost invariably, the old cus- 
tomer who always has been fairly 
prompt falls back on his good 
reputation and his dignity when 
conditions prevent him from re- 
mitting promptly. He becomes 
sensitive, assuming that his credi- 
tors know that he is honest and 
that he will pay up as soon as he 
can, and he frequently considers 
an urgent or emphatic collection 
as an insult. 

From the creditor’s viewpoint, 
the slow customer could get the 
money, nine times out of ten, if 
he wanted to. In most instances 
he fails to settle as long as pos- 
sible merely to save paying inter- 
est to his bank. The problem is, 
how to remind him, how to lay the 
moral aspects of his case before 
him without offending him. Usual- 
ly this can be done best by tying 
up his indebtedness with some 
movement or event that interests 
him, and indirectly showing him 
the importance of paying his ac- 
ount. 

Last summer this principle was 
applied with excellent results by 
the French Lumber Company, of 
Hawarden, Ia. In July, Sherman 
. French, president of the com- 
pany, anticipated rather a dull 
ummer, and found that there 
vere about 500 accounts on the 

oks, many of them past due. 

Although he is located far from 


the baseball centres, he realized 
that the atmosphere of the na- 
tional game covers the country, 
and that all of the points of the 
game are as well known in Ha- 
warden as they are in-New York. 
And he attempted to take advan- 
tage of this interest by devising a 
baseball contest that would re- 
quire payment of accounts by 
those who participated. He was 
sure that the contest feature 
would prevent anyone taking ex- 
ception to his requests for money, 
so he prepared a printed letter 
with a cartoon of a baseball player 
at the top, and sent it out in a 
plain envelope under a two-cent 
stamp. Here is its text: 
THEY ARE OFF!! 
The Pennant Race Is On! 
Better times are coming among us and 


‘the prospect of good crops induces us to 


complete the bargain we made with you 
in months past. We have kindly al- 
lowed you the use of our money in the 
way of Building Materials and Coal, and 
now feel the need of asking for the 
payment which will complete the trans- 
action. 

We have turned our ledger into a 
baseball game. There will be three 
months in the pennant race and you 
score runs for your team as follows: 

Letter Number 1 counts as first time 
at bat. If you do not answer this with- 
in a week’s time, you are called out, 
the first time at bat. If you write us 
you are unable to pay for a week or so, 
we call it a strike. 

If you send us a check for one-fourth 
of your account, you have made a single. 

If you send enough for half, you 
make a two-bagger. 

If you send three-fourths of your ac- 
count, it is a three-bagger. 

A check to cover all makes a home- 
run, 

A note counts as a balk and entitles 
you to first base. 

Interest in full on a note entitles you 
to a stolen base. 

We will tell you next time how cash 
sales count. 

The names in the ledger, to and in- 
cluding L, are to be cal ed the Tigers, 
and from M on the Sox. There will 
be a game a week for twelve weeks. 

When you are heard from you at once 
register in the batting list and will be 
mentioned in the account of the game 
the following week. You will be men- 
tioned by your ledger number, such as 
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S-2, for Smith, 2 etc. If Smith, at 
ledger S-2, sends in a fourth of his ac- 
count at once, it will be mentioned as, 
“S-2 makes a single.” 

Our ledger shows that your account is 
inca api Get into the first game and 
fill out the enclosed check and oblige, 
Very truly, 

Frencn Lumser Co. 


The second letter, mailed a week 
later, illustrated a fan rooting 
hard for his team, and announced 
that “The First Game Was a 
Dandy!” It gave the score, show- 
ing eleven runs for the Tigers and 
seven for the Sox. It also showed 
that 27 remittances were received 
as a result of the first letter. 

The letter for the third week, 
‘announcing the results of the sec- 
ond game, explained the contest 
again, and closed with an explana- 
tion of the coal situation and an 
offer to protect farmers by sunply- 
ing those who placed orders for 
coal promptly. The second game 
was also won by the Tigers. 9 to 7, 
and the spirit of the campaign 
was well shown by the letter’s re- 
port of the game: 

“This week we have a close 
game to report. The Tigers were 
evidently intent upon annexing 
the second game in the pennant 
series. After the Sox had put 
over the run in the first inning 
the Tigers held a swat-fest and 
almost put the game on ice. In 
the eighth inning V-6, first up, 
struck out. W-1 was next and 
followed ‘suit. Then comes S-19 
and knocks a homer and ties the 
score. Then out of the mail came 
a blow from S-12 in Babe Ruth 
style, and it was all over but the 
shouting.” 

While the second letter stirred 
up only eighteen accounts to the 
point of remitting, it undoubtedly 
interested a great many more in 
the contest, for the results fol- 
lowing showed a healthy increase 
throughout the summer. Mr. 
French reports that returns began 
to come in the day after the first 
letter was mailed. 

“A few paid all they owed,” he 
states. “Some paid a part, others 
gave notes, and still others, who 
were unable to pay, came in to 
see what could be done. Every- 


body took the contest in good 
humor, 


and we peppered them 
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with the same kind of collection 
letters through the summer. Un- 
doubtedly, if we had been as per- 
sistent with the usual method, we 
would have made many people 
sore and would have lost some 
good customers, and I am sure 
that we would not have collected 
sO many accounts. We heard 
many farmers talking about steal- 
ing bases, making home runs, or 
something of the kind, and always 
in a friendly fashion. 

“Our terms are thirty days on 
coal, and longer on lumber if 
agreements are made at the time 
of sale or soon thereafter. We 
prefer putting open accounts into 
interest-bearing motes after a 
sixty-day time credit. On th« 
baseball drive we sent the letters 
to all who owed notes or had 
bought material on a time due 
basis. And some of them paid 
before the time was up. 

“One customer had owed us 
$192.50 for ten months. He is a 
farmer who had gone through a 
period of hard luck. Because he 
was a good friend and customer 
we hesitated about sending him 
statements or letters after he told 
us that he was unable to pay 
However, he sent a check in full 
the day he received the first letter, 
explaining that he had just sold 
some hogs and that our baseball 
letter had reminded him that our 
account should come first. And 
there were several similar cases 

“The total cost of the campaign 
will not run above three cents on 
every dollar collected. We mailed 
about 500 letters a week, and we 
sent them all out in plain en- 
velopes, sealed, and under two 
cent stamps. 

“Our experience has convinced 
us that the farmers and others in 
our community pay very little at 
tention to circulars mailed in 
open, one-cent envelopes. We 
send out a great many soliciting 
letters and printed circulars; but 
we always mail them in plain 
envelopes under first-class postage, 
and we get good results.” 





The sales of J. C. Penney Co., Inc 
for September, 1922, amounted to 
$4,752,893, an increase of $489,685 over 
the sales of September of last year 
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PRO CTER 


The new Procter & Collier building 
A home worthy of its work 


N the Procter & Collier lexicon, ‘‘merchandis- 
ing’ means marketing the product—not merely 
enthusing the dealers about the advertising. 


Procter & Collier service includes actual sales coun- 
sel down to the most minute and workable details 
such as selection of trade outlets, organization of 
sales force, division of territory, salesmen’s com- 
pensation, sales quotas, handling of jobber or 
distributor, study of competition, analysis of con- 
sumer demand, direction of sales conventions, 
working with salesmen in the field, and everything 
else which the Advertiser ordinarily is expected to 
do without the help of his advertising agency. 


Advertisers who believe that advertising should be 
part of a definite sales plan will be interested in 
what representative concerns say about the Proc- 
ter & Collier system for business promotion. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Advertising * Merchandising + Printing 
CINCINNATI 
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After You Make the Decision 


—whether it’s to start advertising, to go on advertising as 
you’ve been doing, or to have a housecleaning and a change 


of advertising policy— 
What then? How soon does the action commence? 


If you are a New England ‘concern, here’s a point to remem- 
ber—we are New Englanders, too. When you deal with a 
representative of this office you are dealing with a man who 
can settle things on the spot, a man who can insure immedi- 
ate action by the organization and who can speak definitely 
and finally on any phase of the service to be rendered. He 
knows what can or cannot be done and he is the man who 
will be directly responsible for the execution of decisions 
that you and he arrive at. In many cases he will do much 


of the actual work himself. 
Our New England clients—and more than half of them have been with 
us six years or longer—find that our location, the fact that they are doing 
business directly with the office where the actual work is performed, and 
are dealing with responsible principals, is decidedly advantageous. 

It stands to reason that service can be rendered quicker and more satis- 
factorily when performance—the actual execution of the program—does 
not depend upon a third party. Too often the sheer size of an agency, 
the volume of its business and the resultant necessity for the division of 
responsibility, defeats its own purpose and makes it difficult for you— 
the client—to get direct contact with principals, with men who can and 
do assume full authority and responsibility. 

Advantage in location is only part of the story—the fairly obvious part 
The rest we’d like to tell you in person. 
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A Form for Recording Inquiry and 
Sales Costs 


his System Makes Possible an Accurate Idea of a Campaign’s 
Effectiveness 


MILWAUKEE Paper Box Co. 
\irLWAUKEE, Wis., October 2, 1922. 
of Printers’ Ink: 
bably you could help the writer 
yme common-sense method of keep- 
i record of the cost per inquiry 
er sale of national advertising— 
»s classified by publications. ‘ 
you have any such information 
ble and can advise us where to 
re same we will greatly appreciate 
courtesy. 
MritwavuKeeE Paper Box Co., 
Frank B, JENNINGS. 
[ERE are several systems in 
use for recording this infor- 
on. Let us describe one, 
h is very simple 
easy to handle. 
yperation re- 
s merely one 
measuring 
inches by five 
s. This is ruled 
hown in the ac- 
anying repro- 


weekly for the issue of October 
25, replies would be coming in a 
few days later. Perhaps the first 
batch of inquiries arrives on the 
thirtieth. On that day six letters 
were received. The number “six” 
is then inserted in the space ac- 
corded to the thirtieth day of 
October. Each day, thereafter, as 
replies come in the number is 
written in the proper space. At 
the end of the month the total 
number of inquiries for the month 
is placed in the space marked: 
“Total Inquiries.” 





ons. Both sides 
e card are em- 
d, which ac- 
ts for the two 


~ one Bd + 





ee | 


[ 


ams. 

first thing 
ed for is the 
of the publi- 
in which the 
rtisement ap- 

A separate 
is used for each 
rine and for 
different piece 
py. Then fol- 
the copy num- 
signed to that 
ular advertise- 
and the key 
r. The next 





calls for the 
f issue in 
the copy ap- 
|, size of space 
ied and the 


f the insertion. 





TWO SIDES OF A RECORD CARD FOR SHOWING COST OF 
ADVERTISING PER INQUIRY AND PER SALE 
IN INDIVIDUAL PUBLICATIONS 


When two months have elapsed 


After that the card is ruled into 
spaces for the days of the year. 
i advertisement ran in a 


the total number. of replies for 

that period is marked in the col- 

umn indicated. The next column 
157 
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calls for the cost of each inquiry. 
The “total sales” are then called 
for and after that “sales per in- 
quiry,” and finally “sales cost 
ratio.” This last simply means 
the percentage of selling expense. 
If the total sales are $1,000 and 
the advertisement cost $100 the 
“sales cost ratio” is 10 per cent. 

Two months later these figures 
are revised in accordance with the 
latest total of inquiries. Another 
revision is made at the end of the 
fifth month and the final figures 
at the end of the year. 

The reverse side of the card is 
ruled into three spaces, repeated 
four times. The first space re- 
quires insertion of the dates on 
which sales were made. The sec- 
ond, number of sales each day. 
The third, money value of° daily 
sales. At the end of two months 
the number of sales and the total 
money value are added up and in 
that way the figures called for in 
the columns “total sales,” “sales 
per inquiry,” etc., are arrived at.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


The Status 
of the Self-Serve 
Store 








PostaL TELEGRAPH—COM MERCIAL CABLES 
TELEGRAM 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you give us a Bibliography on 
Piggly Wiggly Stores, covering growth, 
merchandising methods and advertising 
plans? Data required Monday. Very 


urgent. 
Tue Evcene McGuckxin Co. 


No™ that the novelty of the 
self-serve store has worn off, 
manufacturing circles are inclined 
to view this comparatively recent 
retail innovation with some degree 
of complacency. It is undoubted- 
ly true that the self-serve store 
was overdone at the outset. It 
will be recalled that the idea be- 
came popular during war days, 
and the period immediately fol- 
lowing. Since merchandise had 
only to be displayed to be sold, the 
plan received a cordial welcome. 
“Help-yourself” emporiums were 
opened in a wide variety of re- 
tail lines. 
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Then the inevitable setback oc- 
curred. While there may be as 
many self-serve stores today as 
there were two years ago, this is 
accounted for by the fact thai 
large syndicates have entered thx 
field. The “freak” automatics 
have been done away with. 

The Piggly-Wiggly Corporation 
reported a net profit of $233,985 
for the year ended December 31, 
1921. That is not half-bad for a 
period when so many companies 
did not so much as break even 
Piggly-Wiggly has continued this 
healthy growth, and since it is the 
outstanding example of the suc- 
cessful self-serve store, it is gen- 
erally used as an object lesson by 
those who are studying this phase 
of retailing. Articles referring to 
Piggly-Wiggly appeared in Prinr- 
ERS’ INK of the following dates 
We recommend them for re-read- 
ing by those manufacturers who 
are otherwise likely to overlook 
a retail outlet that is particularly 
in need of nationally advertised 
merchandise. [Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

December 15, 1921, page 149. 

October 6, 1921, page 117. 

May 6, 1921, page 140 

April 21, 1921, page 165. 

December 20, 1917, page 17. 





Woolworth to Have Store in 
Liverpool 

The Liverpool Corporation Finance 
Committee, subject to confirmation by 
the City Council, has accepted an offer 
by F. W. Woolworth & Company. 
American chain stores, to take a 999 
year lease of St. Peter’s Church 
site at a ground rental of £12,730 for 
an area of a little over 5,000 square 
yards. 

Woolworth will erect on the site its 
largest store outside of America. 





Ward H. Marsh with Detroit 
Agency 


Ward H. Marsh, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Albee Corporation, Detroit, 


has joined The Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Detroit advertisixg 
agency. Mr. Marsh previously had been 
director of advertising for the Bur 


also 


roughs Adding Machine Company 
of that city. 


Death of Harwood J. Simmons 


Harwood J. Simmons, vice-president 
and managing director of the E! Paso, 
Tex. Times, died recently at El Paso. 
He was fifty-three years old. 
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ASignificantF act 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
alone of the five standard 
New York morning news- 
papers increased in average 
circulation during the six 
months ending September 30, 
1922, over the preceding 
six months. 


The gain was small, but how- 
ever small it was a gain, and 
a gain in circulation made 
solely on the merits of the 
paper without padding or 
pushing, and considered in 
respect of a shading down 
of all other standard New 
York morning papers, is a 
significant fact. 























tall L1It oS, fie Was bity-toree years voi. 
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HE Curtis Companies, Incor- 

porated, Clinton, Iowa, whose 
associated organization distributes 
Curtis woodwork in almost a 
national way conceived a remark- 
ably progressive and constructive 
idea for economically beautifying 
and improving the design and con- 
struction of American homes. 


Their printed matter had to carry 
a large part of the load in convey- 
ing the bigness of the idea to home 
builders. Rogers & Company were 
the printers selected to co-operate in 
this undertaking, and the literature 
was planned, designed and printed 
by them for the purpose. 


Special files filled with correspon- 
dence from dealers, architects and 
home builders testify to the effect 
these printed pieces had, and to the 
results they are accomplishing for 
Curtis Architectural Interior and 
Exterior Woodwork, Standardized. 


BR 


Rogers & Company 
Producers of Planned Printing 


20th and Calumet 8th Ave. at 34th St. 
Chicago New York 





























Some Homely Ideas That Move 
Goods 


Not Always the Glittering Pageant of Advertising, Nor the Pomp and 
Magnitude of a Whirlwind Campaign, but Strangely 
Obvious Selling Schemes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


COME of our most beautiful 
\J dreams, as regards advertis- 
. have been knocked into a 
ked hat by Tradesman K., who 
s been the proprietor of the 
gest housefurnishing store in a 
‘tain village just outside New 
York for as long as we can re- 
mber. 
Tradesman K. is no advertising 
xpert. He can’t afford to do 
very much experimenting. It is 
is business to sell goods and to 
li them regularly, day in and 
lay out. Ideals, pet vanities and 
opes are not a part of his equip 
ent. He can’t be bothered with 
ories, because he has a b‘g 
tore, a big stock and a big 
family. 
When we want to get down to 
anity; when we want to have 
some of the conceit taken out of 
s, we have a talk with Trades- 
n K. It is a delight to con- 
rse with him because he is so 
itally frank. 
Because of the size of his es- 
hlishment and the wide variety 
articles handled in a store of 
t character, Tradesman K. is 
altogether a stranger to ad- 
ertising. He is besieged by 
ianufacturers, who, through their 
rvice and advertising depart- 
ients, expect him to use prac- 
lly an entire newspaper, morn- 
and evening, to exploit their 
res, in return for which they 
tow upon him free the attend- 
t electrotypes. 
he other day we took a num- 
»f proofs of newspaper adver- 
ments over to Tradesman K.., 
ad them out on a counter, and 
d his honest opinion regard- 
them. The product was a new 
| of kitchen cooking ware. It 
the company’s determination 
woop down on certain towns, 


with concentrated drives, run 
these attractive newspaper adver- 
tisements, one a day for two 
weeks, supplement the campaign 
with the customary dealer helps, 
posters, house-to-house canvass- 
ing, etc. 

“Tell me,” we said to Trades- 
man K., “what is your estimate of 
this advertising? It concerns a 
product you would normally 
handle. Sooner or later, it is 
likely that you will be approached 
by the company salesmen, these 
advertisements will be shown to 
you and you will be told that they 
will be run in your town—will 
bring trade into your store. An 
estimate of value from you, there- 
fore, in advance of any drive we 
make, will be interesting. We 
think the campaign is a hum- 
dinger. What is your impression 
of it?” 

“TRADESMAN K.” DELIVERS HIS 

OPINION 


Tradesman K. studied the indi- 
vidual advertisements with pains- 
taking consideration. He never 
did things superficially. ‘ At last, 
he said: 

“Oh, it’s the usual thing. A lot 
of pretty women, kitchen scenes, 
flossy headlines, children looking 
at themselves in stew pans. The 
copy reads nicely, too. I suppose 
it’s what you fellows would call a 
workmanlike job. And, as adver- 
tising goes, I suppose it is. But I 
am compelled to look at advertis- 
ing from a totally different angle. 

“This beautiful advertising is 
not necessarily the kind of adver- 
tising that sells the most goods. 
Advertising has improved and 
changed to a greater degree than 
human nature—which has been 
well nigh at a standstill ever since 
the Garden of Eden. What I am 
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trying to say—and finding it 
difficult—is this: very often home- 
ly, old-fashioned selling schemes 
in advertising are as efficient as 
they were fifty years ago. A great 
deal of modern advertising is like 
the nice, rosy-red apple, twice as 
big as an apple should be if it’s 
honest, but, when bitten into, it’s 
mushy, without flavor. 

“A great deal of advertising, I 
say, looks all right from the out- 
side. It fools you. It seems as 
sound as a dollar. But it won’t 
and doesn’t sell merchandise. Very 
often, such advertising has been 
prepared in a professional manner 
by professionals. They are con- 
scientious when they put it out. 
It possesses the customary in- 
gredients of a good advertisement 
—headlines and nice pictures and 
trade-marks and name plates and 
all the other essential things. 

“But results do not follow the 
running of the campaign, com- 
mensurate with the expense at- 
tached. This has happened to me 
for years in this business. I no 


longer grow excited when a sales- 
man shows me a big portfolio of 
attractive advertisements and tells 
me his firm will take liberal space 
six days a week for several weeks. 
I have seen too many candles burn 


brightly for a moment, sputter 
and go out. 

“Advertisers have an idea that 
these forced-draft campaigns will 
send customers into stores in 
droves. They seldom do. On the 
other hand, I have witnessed a 
rather humble advertising idea 
actually bring a customer every 
half hour—every ten minutes— 
into this shop of mine. It can be 
done. 

“Homelier, less dramatic 
schemes seem to mop up in the 
long run, over the super-special 
advertising. 

“This campaign you show me 
belongs to the usual classification. 
On its surface it looks fine! But 
I believe you will be disappointed 
in the business it brings. I won- 
der what would happen if you 
just presented pictures of a cer- 
tain set of six or eight pieces, 
and then offered to give a coffee 
percolator of the same line for 
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nothing, if a woman bought th: 
set of six. 

“But let me give you an in 
stance. It will go a long way t 
make clear my own theory. About 
this time last year a concern 
manufacturing kitchen cabinets o/ 
the better sort, started an exten 
sive drive in this town. I gladly 
helped, for I know the product 
and the people. When the cam- 
paign started, I was well stocked 
and ready to do my part. My 
windows were dressed, the town 
was posted and there were street- 
car cards. It was as complete a 
drive as I can recall at the mo- 
ment. And every day for two 
weeks, five-column, full-page-deep 
copy was run in our newspapers. 

“T have never seen more attrac- 
tive displavs. They were wonder- 
fully illustrated and the text ade- 
quately described the virtues of 
the cabinet. I was enthusiastic 
over the campaign. But we did 
not sell many cabinets, nor could 
I notice any great difference in the 
number of people who called at 
the store. Things were just 
normal, The men conducting the 
drive went away despondent, 
chagrined. They could not under- 
stand their failure. I could do 
nothing to relieve the mystery. 

“I think I could do it now, 
however, in the light of things 
that have happened since and one 
event in particular. 

“Not more than a month ago, 
another kitchen cabinet sales cam- 
paign was put on in this town and 
again I was asked to work with 
the advertiser. I don’t mind say- 
ing that it was the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet. 

“There was no special cam- 
paign, no special window trims. 
The newspaper advertising was 
four-columns only, a mod- 
est depth. In three days we 
had sold more cabinets than for 
an entire month past. The sales 
did my entire establishment good. 

“Now how do I explain this 
How does it happen that less 
newspaper space, and a curtailed 
campaign in general, produced 
wonderful results, while the fo: 
midable drive by the other house 
fell flat? I want to go a step 
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IN MERCHANDISING 


ANY Product in Kansas City 


--“THE HEART OF AMERICA”.-- 


The Salesmanager’s Most Dif- 
ficult Problem Is to Determine 


Where to Go -- How to Go -- Whom to See 


Complete information — furnished in convenient, 
usable form, answering these questions and 
giving much additional useful data — has been 
accurately compiled by the 


Merchandising Department 
OF THE 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


Maps, showing the exact location of stores throughout 
Greater Kansas City; maps, showing consumer buying power 
and Journal-Post circulation in the several buying zones; and 
route maps, showing how to cover the city in the quickest pos- 
sible way—together with salesman’s route lists of stores, show- 
ing lines handled and names of buyers—are supplied to adver- 
tisers in The Kansas City Journal and Kansas City Post who 
comply with the customary standard requirements which govern 
the rendering of Newspaper Merchandising Service, 


Supplementary data, giving information concerning the 
character of various neighborhoods, population charts, 
etc., are alse available, and a Journal-Post Salesman’s 
Introduction guarantees an audience with local merchants. 
News about advertising campaigns and new advertised prod- 
ucts is printed in the KANSAS CITY TRADE BUILDER (pub- 


lished by this department), without charge to the advertiser. 
This publication reaches all classifications of retail business. 


Write Us fer Additional Information. 


E. 0. SYMAN, Business Manager. J. MORA BOYLE, Director of Advertising. 
W. S. S. JOHNSON, Mgr. Merchandising Dept. 


Verree & Conklin, Chicago, Detrott, San Francisco. Lorensen & Thompson, New York City. 
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Are You Just Trying To Sell 
The Dealer or * * * * 
Helping The Dealer Sell? 





The dealer supplies 85% of the con- 
sumer’s needs. Therefore, it pays to get 
behind the dealer and help him increase 
his turnover. 

Cooperate with Jour dealers. Show them how 
‘to speed the wheels of distribution. And as a 
result you'll be increasing your factory, labor and 
sales force. 


National advertising campaigns, _ intelligently 
prepared, salesmen’s portfolios filled with ideas 
which sell the dealer-—and help the dealer sell— 
are only part of our service. 

Merchandising these ideas to the dealer so he is con- 
vinced it pays to use your selling helps in his win- 
dows, store and local newspaper (at his own expense) 
is another part. 


Manufacturing is ‘your business. Solving Jour prob- 
lem’s and your dealer’s problems and helping you both 
to sell, is our business. 


* 


RE | CO. 
ea \\IMIY ER 


(; 153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


® CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


An Agency Experienced in Dealer Goperation 
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farther and say that the adver- 
isements used were, in my un- 
rofessional estimation, most 
ommonplace. They were _ illus- 
trated with line drawings of 
cabinets, women. The typography 
vas congested. I fancy you 
vould turn up your nose at the 
series and pronounce every fast 
me of them cheap and lacking in 
ndividuality. 

“But the advertising drew, of 
ts own accord, because it was so 
shrewdly hitched up to human 
nature, women, the eternal femi- 
nine. It was chock full of homely, 
)id-fashioned selling stuff. 

“T want to list the features of 
the advertising, which, as I an- 
ilyze the drive, brought crowds to 
he store and sold kitchen cabi- 
nets. Every advertisement car- 
ried, as a part of the cabinet illus- 
tration block, the picture of a 
omplete set of Science Cutlery, 
with the announcement that dur- 
ng the one week of the special 
ale, this $7.50 accessory to the 
abinet would be given women 
free with every Hoosier Beauty. 


Those ten pieces made a nice pic- 
torial splash, let me tell you. One 
lollar down put the Hoosier in a 


woman’s home. 
“With these cabinets there al- 
vays comes a set of neat glass 
‘ontainers for spices, salt, pepper, 
ffee, etc. Heretofore, they have 
een shown in the cabinet and in 
heir natural positions. The ad- 
vertising for this new drive car- 
ried a special insert picture of a 
roup of the containers. It was a 
handsome showing of a fourteen- 
iece set of crystal-ware and it 
oked good to the eye. Think 
how clever it was to feature this 
lassware—segregate it from the 
ibinet. 
“And, finally, there was a box 
every display, with an illus- 
tration of a tidy Dexter Science 
tchen knife. The word ‘Free,’ 
large type, headed the box, and 
text went on to explain that 
1e¢ of the knives would be given 
ee to the first fifty visitors to 
e store on a certain day. 
“The accumulation of these fea- 
res brought the crowds. The 
Hoosier cabinets sold as I have 
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never seen them sell. Trade was 
wonderfully stimulated. And 
attribute it to the character of that 
advertising campaign. It wasn’t 
fine art, it wasn’t neat and profes- 
sional as it might be. There were 
no large human-interest pictures. 
It just got down to first principles 
of very old-fashioned salesman- 
ship. The women responded. 

“Therefore, I tell you we can all 
be deceived by just what will push 
customers through the front door 
of a retail shop in the average 
city. We are very apt to be too 
highfalootin’, too clever, too 
smart, too original, when people 
want the same old tricks, the same 
old appeals, the same old come- 
ons, legitimate enough, however, 
in their way. 

“A thousand years from now 
the little added-inducement idea 
will be selling goods, just as it did 
when advertising was in its in- 
fancy—just as it is selling goods 
today. 

“When you get right down to 
selling goods across the counter— 
actually making them move, it 
seems to take more than printed 
messages and pretty pictures. The 
ballyhoo is still beloved of the 
generation, past and present. I 
would call an inspiration, this 
United Candy Stores idea of 
sending out a photographer and 
having him make snaps of happy 
people on the streets of New 
York. That idea will sell candy.” 

Whereupon, duly impressed by 
Tradesman K. and what he had 
said, we rustled up a newspaper, 
just to see what it was all about. 
And we read: 

“Who are the happy New York- 
ers? For the next few weeks our 
photographer will be in various 
sections of the city, searching for 
those folks who show happiness 
by a smile. He'll take their pic- 
tures, which will be reproduced in 
these columns. Every happy per- 
son whose picture we publish will 
receive a five-pound box of Evan- 
geline Chocolates. Every day 
this week at about noon our 
photographer will be in front 
of the Happiness Store on 42nd 
Street. Give him a smile as you 
pass.” 








A Gas Company That Sells Ap- 
pliances at a Profit 


How It Uses Advertising to Stimulate the Sales of Its Merchandise and 
Appliances 


By John F. Weedon 


Of the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, III. 


Te Peoples Gas Stores in Chi- 
cago are selling merchandise 
and appliances—successfully—at a 
profit. The gas stores are doing 
this in direct competition with all 
of the merchandising skill to be 
found in a city of nearly 3,000,000 
where department stores and 
stores that specialize in complete 
household equipment are more 
highly developed than anywhere 
else in this country that we know 
of and they are doing it without 
price cutting or any other expe- 
dient that might be called unfair 
or unethical. 

Advertising is a large part of 
the reason-why of this—advertis- 
ing intensively and consistently 
employed as a part of a definite 
plan. This must be conceded; for 
the conspicuous success of the 
stores has come since advertising 
became a major item in the mer- 
chandising and selling programme. 

In 1921, for example, gross sales 
of the Peoples Gas Stores were 41 
per cent ahead of their best pre- 
vious year. This year—1922— 
gross sales promise to be 25 per 
cent ahead of 1921 and 75 per cent 
ahead of the best year previous 
to inauguration of a definite mer- 
chandising and selling plan, built 
around advertising. These per- 
centages given are dollars-and- 
cents percentages. As good as 
they are, they look still better 
when you consider the downward 
price market of 1922. 

These stores have $16,000 and 
$18,000 days so often that such 
days no longer excite anybody. 
They have $8,000 and $10,000 days 
in August. They are established 
in the consciousness of the buying 
and shopping public; for it is al- 
ways a shopping public when 





From an address before the Fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Gas 
Association at Atlantic City. 


women dominate the purchases as 
they dominate the purchases of 
gas store merchandise and ap- 
pliances. 

Crediting these and like results 
to advertising is not saying that 
advertising, alone and unaided. 
did it all with its brass tacks and 
its little hammer for driving 
them. There was a definite mer- 
chandising and selling policy and 
programme, backed by hard work 
intelligently applied. There wer¢ 
better salesroom facilities at the 
main store downtown. Ther 
were better display windows 
There was more attention, plus 
professional skill, given to mak- 
ing window displays attractive and 
meaningful, both at the main 
stores and at branch stores. Ther: 
was also, and especially, an or 
ganization of ‘salespeople who put 
intelligence plus enthusiasm into 
their work. But none or all of 
these factors could have produced 
the results indicated—and cer 
tainly not in the same length of 
time—without the aid of advertis 
ing to “tell the world.” Just on 
| es is ample evidence of 
this. 

The Peoples Gas Stores consist 
of twelve neighborhood store: 
(formerly thirteen) scattered 
throughout the city and the main 
downtown store. The neighbor- 
hood or branch stores used to do 
about 70 per cent of the gross 
business. More business in the 
downtown store was desired and 
was also required to carry the 
increased “overhead” imposed by 
enlarged salesroom facilities. Ad- 
vertising was employed to get it 

In consequence of this, the 
downtown store now does about 
one-half of the gross business 
Its share of the gross has been 
brought up from 30 per cent to 
“ per cent by getting new busi- 
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SPEAKING OF 


CIRCULATION 


In the past six months the Press Herald circulation has 
increased from 19,291 copies daily in April to 26,886 copies 
daily for October to date. This circulation is not confined 
only to the city of Portland but goes into the cities and 
towns a hundred miles distant from Portland. It is now 
possible, through the Press Herald, to thoroughly cover the 
City of Portland and also reach the homes in the big trading 
territory surrounding Portland. 


The following figures show the average net paid circulation 
of the Press Herald for each month, for the last six months 


tk. + «<< » «=. « «+ ee 
a 


JUNE ...... .. 20,679 
may ....«« Bee 


re 24,998 
SEPTEMBER. . 25,364 


ocroar.. 20,000 


The Press Herald Has Made Bigger Gains in 
Circulation Than Any Other Maine Newspaper 


Portland Press Herald 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Make actual sales 


IANT ADS are an essential link in the well-wrought 

campaign. Because they are exactly like your 
National copy, Giant Ads are a conspicuous reminder of 
your advertising. Seen in your dealer’s store, they 
reawaken the decision-to-buy, formed when the magazine 
and newspaper copy was read. 


Giant Ads complete the campaign; with a relatively 
slight expenditure for a series of Giant Ads, you can in- 
sure the effectiveness of your National appropriation. 


Giant Ads—enlargements of magazine or newspaper 
advertisements—can be made in any size up to 38” x 50” 
and in any number of colors. The cost is surprisingly low. 
Write or telephone for rate card, descriptive booklet and 
,samples. 

NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 


Phones: MADison Square 9676-9677, 9124, 10258 


GIANT ADS 
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But this does not tell the 
w' ole story. 

‘ross sales are running about 75 
pe cent ahead of the best year 
pr-vious to inauguration of the 
pr sent merchandising-advertising- 
sling programme. When this 
increased gross is taken into ac- 
cont, we find that the downtown 
sture’s half of the gross repre- 
se:ts am increase of nearly 195 
pe cent over its former volume; 
an | the increase had to be drawn 
irom State Street, the great retail 
trading thoroughfare, away over 
to the “exclusive” atmosphere of 
M chigan Boulevard. Meanwhile, 
the branch stores, instead of being 
ht are running 25 per cent 
id of their former volume. 
sales-volume gains like these, in 
retail merchandising and selling 
on a large scale—always at a 
profit—are impossible without the 
of consistent, intensive adver- 
tising. Who doubts this would 
doubt the existence of the “boot- 
leever” or any other obvious fact 
everyday experience and ob- 
servation. 


ness. 


ERSATILITY OF ADVERTISING 
honest advertising man 
not claim that advertising 
all of the selling. He does 
claim, and daily demonstrates, 
advertising brings customer 
| salesman together and creates 
“atmosphere” favorable to 
making as no other agency 
or can, because it can and 
employ, and focus for sale- 
ng, influences which the 
man cannot employ without 
scattering” and diverting atten- 
tion from his main purpose of 
g the sale of a particular 
of merchandise. 
our advertising we have es- 
tabli:hed the logic of our busi- 
What more natural or ex- 
‘ed place to buy gas ap- 
es than Peoples Gas Stores? 


1e 


We have demonstrated to thou- 
san’: of housewives the economy 
and he wisdom of buying from 
expe’'s. We have successfully im- 
pres: d upon buyers the fact that 
our 


rvice to them begins when 
‘chase our merchandise. 

her words. we buy to serve 
rely to sell. And in doing 
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this, we have sold our internal 
organization to itself. That is no 
small factor in the profitable con- 
duct of a business such as Peoples 
Gas Stores. 

The Peoples Gas Stores sell 
some merchandise that is not 
strictly “gas” merchandise or ap- 
pliances. Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion on the con- 
sistency of this, Advertising has 
been able to make good use of 
the circumstances. 

The merchandise in question fits 
in with “gas” merchandise and 
appliances. It is for use along 
with gas appliances—for the 
kitchen and kitchen adjuncts— 
cooking utensils, kitchen cabinets, 
refrigerators, kitchen cutlery and 
the like. Advertising seizes upon 
this to lift the Peoples Gas Stores 
out of the class of sellers of a few 
useful and necessary but not espe- 
cially attractive articles like gas 
ranges and water heaters. It cre- 
ates for them the character of 
real stores, in the sense that 
women unconsciously think of 
“stores”; places where they will 
find interesting and varied stocks 
of merchandise—“complete kitchen 
equipment,” practically everything 
for the “operating department” of 
the home—places that appeal di- 
rectly to women’s instinct for 
“shopping.” 





Advertising Brings News of 
Poison Pie Insurance 


Advertising in newspaper space in 
New York Gee the news of a new 
form of insurance called i 
Insurance.” This insurance, advertises 

enry W. Ives & Company, New 
York insutance brokers, protects all 
those engaged in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, sale, distribution or serving of 
foodstuffs, or other commodities intended 
for human consumption. This adver- 
tiser probably sees a market for this 
form of insurance arising from the re- 
cent widely published case of a New 
York restaurant which served pie which 
was alleged to contain poison, resulting 
in the death of eleven people and severe 
illness to a number of others. 


“Poison Pie 





W. A. Smith, Vice-President, 
Mercer Motors 


W. A. Smith, general sales manager 
of the Mercer Motors Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales. 


It Should Substitute as Its Motto “I 
By Chester 


MABEETS. as seen by adver- 
tisers, advertising men, and 
sellers of all descriptions, are 
those places into which commodi- 
ties flow and from which money 
comes in return as payment. 

Those places which absorb the 
largest quantities of commodities 
and which return money in pay- 
ment with most readiness and 
promptness are the best markets. 

That is one end of the world, 
as seen by the sellers. 

There is another end ‘of the 
world, from which commodities 
come and to which payment goes. 
Those places are best liked from 
which come good commodities 
that beget an appetite for more 
and that leave a smile on the 
faces of the users. 

Sellers of things stand out in 
the half-way-between realm tell- 
ing one about the makings of the 
other, having a deep interest in 
the welfare of both. 

If one is cheating the other, the 
man between has no escape. He 
suffers, somehow; and usually his 
suffering is not modified. I have 
a conviction that every person 
who is engaged in the business of 
selling commodities or in the 
business of handling commodities 
in any manner that serves the 
work of distribution, is in duty 
bound to look upon the whole 
business of production and dis- 
tribution as his problem. 

The service ideal in industry, 
business and commerce is_ the 
right thing and the enduring, life- 
giving thing, because it is the 
scientific thing. 

The reason why there is not 
more of a general headlong rush 
to burn up the air with red-hot 
service is because there is no 


proper invitation for that sort of 
conduct, no real opportunity for 
it and so, no sense to it. The 
service ideal means something like 
that only to the cynical, the 





Is‘Management Falling Down 
on the JobP 


Will Serve” for “What I Can Get 
M. Wright 


thoughtless or the _ superficial! 
In the realm of commodities, 
where things are made, advertised 
and sold, it is the average man 
that must be dealt with. Freaks, 
zealots, misfits and sword swal- 
lowers may have special niches, 
but the game settles down to ac- 
commodate the average man. 
The average man does things 
because he finds a motive for do- 
ing them, The motive may be a 
dollar a day, it may be ten dollars 
a day, it may be the acquisition 
of a material value of any kind, 
the acquisition of an ethical value, 
or of a sentimental value. All 
over the world men and women 
are working to get something. 


MORE HUMANE ATTITUDE IN THE 
ASCENDANCY 


But there is looming on the 
horizon a better motive which 
means a complete about-face in 
men’s minds and in their outlook 
upon life and which has the 
tremendous advantage of getting 
more for the individual and for 
the mass than can be got when 
the dominating motive is getting. 
Some of the most successful 
manufacturers of things have suc- 
ceeded in getting the service ideal 
into action, making the giving of 
effort—the expressing of self—the 
dominating motive. Gtve has re- 
placed Get. This replacement of 
the old motive by the new motive 
has produced better products. bet- 
ter dividends and better wages. 
And it has produced an infinitely 
better state of mind among those 
affected, which is important on 
its own account. Communities af- 
fected by this reversal of working 
motive are better producing com- 
munities and better buying com- 
munities. 

The whole world of business is 
one in which the best and happiest 
results come when there is the 
nearest approach to a_ balance 
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In Dayton! 
OWHERE in the world have 


the creative faculties of men 
been more often and successfully 
applied to the business of selling. 





Dayton is a city where initiative is 
honored—where precedent is not 
a guiding light but a stepping stone, 
and past experience but a premise 
to present action. 


And it is the attitude of this com- 
pany that advertising, too, must 
expand and enlarge in its usefulness 
—that the accomplishments of to- 
day shall provide new measures of 
its worth for tomorrow. 


“@be GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Da yton 











o 
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Old Hampshire Bond in 
twelve beautiful colors 


You probably know that Old Hampshire 
Borid is made in white and twelve different 


shades. i 


But have you ever seriously considered 
the use of some of these tinted bonds in 
your own business? 

different shades 

For Letterheads—Unless you have actu- 
ally seen them, you can have no idea how 
tasteful and how businesslike these colors 
are, in harmonious combinations with the proper ink. 
Gray, for instance, is strong, simple, decidedly attrac- 
tive, and in the best of taste. We suggest gray 
letterheads for the officers and executives of your firm. 


For Branch Office Stationery and departmental 
forms—Here the use of tinted papers is recognized 
as standard practise. 


For Direct Mailings, broadsides, etc.—Tinted Old 

Hampshire Bond is clean-looking, crisp, crackling 

and tough-fibred, and the different colors permit the 
most distinctive combinations, suitable for 
series mailings. 


For Cataiogs—Colored inserts on 
tinted Old Hampshire Bond will make price 
lists, terms, or special information literally 
jump out of a booklet. Why not try it on 
your next book? 


We have a booklet showing Old Hampshire Bond 
in colors, which we will gladly mail to anyone 
who will write for it om his business letterhead 
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tween buying power and produc- 
ability and the goal of the 
elligent promoters of business 


is an increase in both. 


ss, that is, 


The boss, known by the generic 
m “Management,” should come 
for careful consideration. If 
‘re is any business in which 
nagement is not the boss—the 
in the best sense of 
term, then there is something 
ong. There are such businesses, 
course. In many _ establish- 
nts the banker is the boss, and 
is the least fit boss of all. 
bosses from the standpoint 
producing dividends, not com- 
dities. He knows all about 
idends and little about pro- 


uction, 


ecause of this, the banker-boss 


ies his eye on the wrong ob- 


tive and often skids into the 


ditch. What management has been 


re or less inclined to do in a 


neral way he does swiftly, in 


oncentrated fashion. 


afflicted with a 
‘ith financial control, 
lly serve 

society, 


The values 
t are above price, mean little 
the: banker-boss. Any business 
banker boss, 
can never 
community or 
succeed in 


the 


can never 


curing a full release of produc- 


power and can never, there- 
earn the largest rewards and 
duce the most generously. 


llers of things should consider 


Perhaps 


t fact carefully. 
so far I have been 


iting the case of management in 
ore of an ethical sense than a 


tical one. 


But the question of manage- 


t and of getting to the service, 
giving and creating ideal in 


lustry is susceptible of treat- 


it 


are 


Ir 


now 


t in almost brutally practical 
ner. 
e have said with pride that 
have and use more energy, 
have more snap, more re- 
‘efulness, more inventiveness, 
industrial daring, than any 
people. That’s quite true. 
are the whistle’s toot, we 
the blue silk ribbon. Grant 
'. That has nothing to do 
getting on from where we 


the main, management until 
has thought in terms of 
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THE 
GREATEST 
FORCE 
known for the stimula- 


tion of Sales in any 
business is Advertising. 








| your goods or ser- 
vices appeal to the 
the 


highest class in 
British Empire, 


“PUNCH’ 


has been abundantly 
proved to be the best 
medium through which 
to apply this stimulant 
to your business. 


Most of the advertising 
space for the remaining 
months of 1922 is sold, 
and series orders are 
now coming in rapidly 
for the weekly issues 
of 1923. 


Rates and full particu- 
lars from 


MARION FEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “ PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Seete, Lacie, E.C.4 
England 














How Wide Is 
the Atlantic? 


—five days by a great liner 


—probably a matter of hours by 
the airship of the future 
—hardly a matter of ‘seconds 

by electric cable 


and in terms of markets and the 
buying public the Atlantic is prac- 
tically non-existent—so alike are 
American and English conditions. 

The best advice to the Ameri- 
can business man that the “Daily 
Express” can offer is “forget the 
Atlantic.” 

It looks formidable, and in the 
past perhaps the home market has 
satisfied you. 

But England is little more than 
an extension of the home market— 
the same sort of people, the same 
language, the same susceptibility to 
a good appeal. 

The “Daily Express” is a na- 
tional paper and covers the whole 
country with daily net sales of 
more than a million. It has a 
reputation for modernity. It is a 
powerful advertising weapon. 


Write me now: 
R. WORTLEY DODD, 
Advertisement Manager, 


“DAILY EXPRESS” 
116 Fleet St., London 
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materials and money values. It 
has thought pretty much in secret. 
It has thought of business as 
something mechanical, driven by a 
main spring from which all other 
springs and all wheels got their 
impulse to move and function. 
Secrecy in management has 
been sometimes almost a religion. 
Armies of men were expected to 
take the boss’s word for every- 
thing and to do so much work 
for so much money. What the 
pioneers are finding out is that 
management serves best when it 
enlists the active, eager participa- 
tion of all concerned in the en- 
terprise by a full sharing of 
information with all, so that all 
know the past and its failures and 
all glimpse the future and _ its 
possibilities. No dishonest busi- 
ness—and I mean dishonest from 
‘he ethical and not the legal point 
of view—can afford this, but to 
every honest business which really 
aims to be of large service, it is 
coming to be indispensable. 


CAN MANAGEMENT ALONE BE 
BLAMED? 


Consider what management has 
been able to do—or rather, con- 
sider how it has been able to mud- 
dle and still live. L. W. Wallace, 
secretary of the Federated Engi- 
neering Societies, tells us that 
authorities agree upon the con- 
clusion that few plants produce 
more than 70 per cent of the 
possible output and many do not 
exceed from 25 to 30 per cent. 
Perhaps it would be conservative 
to say that the general average 
output is in the neighborhood of 
60 per cent. What an appalling 
condition ! 

Those who sell are deprived of 
a possible 40 per cent of salable 
goods which they ought to be 
handling; and those who buy and 
use are deprived of the use and 
the benefit of that amount. What 
is literally happening is that the 
world is each day being penalized 
for the failure of management to 
run the productive machinery ot 
the country to capacity. 

Management must soon give an 
account of itself and stop today’s 
tremendous waste of potential 
productivity. 
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cAnnouncing 


the association of 


ALBERT H. HOPKINS 
and 


ROBERT A. WALLACE 
WITH THIS COMPANY 












® 


MAXWELL-McLAUGHLIN 
(> COMPANY 


Advertising 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE -CHICAGO 
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32,224 Homes in Dayton | 


Average net paid city circulation of 
THE DAYTON NEWS for six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1922: 


DAILY SUNDAY 


30,401 27,510 








15,000 Homes in Springfield 


Average net paid city circulation of 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS for six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1922: 


DAILY SUNDAY 


13,950 12,507 








News League Papers alone can do 
the work in Dayton and Springfield— 
Try It. 








News League of Ohio 


Members A. B. C. 
DAYTON NEWS SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


National Representatives: 


I. A. KLEIN Chicago 


New York 
Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 


50 East 42nd Street 
Pacific Coast 
A. J. NORRIS HILL CO., Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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here is one dominating reason 
today’s loss of commodity 
duction. Management doesn’t 
ww its costs of production. Not 
wing its costs of production, 
loes not know where the leaks 
, where effort is going to waste, 
where effort is being withheld. 


t doesn’t know the price that is 


id for unproductive effort, nor 
penalty paid for financial obli- 
ons and commitments. 

lhe Federal Trade Commission 
good authority. It has more 
‘ets in its archives than it dares 

| about. But it does pronounce 
balance judgment, the solemn 
ling, that about 90 per cent of 

industrial and commercial 
iblishments do not know what 
their costs. Mr. Wallace 
nts out what is obviously true: 


it this is not due to any lack of 


9rmation or to the machinery 
getting information, but is 
to the indifference of manage- 
nt to the value of the informa- 


n; and, it might be added, to a 


sequent failure properly to 


ganize and appraise the in- 
rmation, 


When we are confronted with a 


numental indifference of that 


aracter, how are we to expect 


myriad sbordinate atoms in 
great industrial world to act 
rwise than as automatons, 
hout spirit, without the spark 
creative impulse being lighted, 


ithout radiating energy? The 


blanket is laid over the fire 
we have sputtering embers 
ad of bursting flame. 


SIMPLIFICATION AGAIN 


Not only in relation to the 


3 


th 
Ste 
li 
rec 
cl 
m 
gmat 
tha 


72 


Suit 


an element does this indiffer- 
and failure on the part of 
nagement manifest itself. It 


sults in a wasteful diffusion of 


gy in the making of unlimited, 
ss parts and models. Mr. 
lace tells of a plumbing firm 
found itself making and 
ng 17,000 items, which en- 
ned management promptly 
ed to 640. A maker of men’s 
ing was carrying twenty-nine 
ls in such a variation of 
ials, weaves, cuts and colors 
it was possible to select a 
f clothes from 278,000 com- 
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The Fastest - - - 


AIRPLANES 


HE fastest airplanes, 

the ‘‘pursuit’’ 

planes, used in the war, 

were not the big bomb- 

ers lumbering through 

the skies. They were 

the tiny ‘‘avions,’’ dart- 

ing from cloud to cloud, 

iW seeking the enemy. 

In many respects, the same is true 
of the small advertisement and the 
organization that prepares them, 
Carefully planned and properly 
applied, they often win bigger suc- 


cess than larger space less skilfully 
handled. 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISING 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Tel. $191 Cort. 30 Church St. N. Y. 
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Markets of Thirteen Milhon Rople 
13,000,000 Customers 


Thirteen million residents 
of this country have 
American incomes and 
the American standard of 
living, but read foreign 
language publications 
exclusively. 

For 26 years we have acted 
as advertising interpreters to 
this rich market, rendering a 
complete and competent ser- 
vice to advert'sers and adver- 
tising agencies without charge, 

We shall gladly send de- 
tails, or a representative, as 
you prefer, 


j ALEXANDER WOLSKY: 


Advertisin 


Dhemua Morne, Peng, 4 try, hig POE; te ee — 


-, Pramas, Steak. Mitapeategy Ss tcay Relig Fru the 


Foc All Foacesgn anguage 


papers 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES ‘ 
MO West 40th Street, New York_) 
BRYANT— 6181 
Svemy sx Years a foreign language Sernice.” 


The Foreign Languagelield of thelhuted 








The Reason Why 
in nineteenwords— 


Radiator advertising vol- 
ume has grown 30% in 
a year. The average 
contract length has been 
four years and approxi- 
mately 50% of our cli- 
ents are national trade 
paper advertisers. 


An exclusively automo- 
tive TRADE journal 
reaching 3200 members 
of the California Auto- 
mobile Trade Associa- 
tion is the reason why! 
Sample copy and details 
upon request. 


‘The RADIATOR 
oer aaa ae 
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binations. This is sheer ruinous 
waste, a drain upon the vita! 
energies of society and the resu! 
of neglecting the simple, funda- 
mental business of cost-keeping. 

A great corporation cut 20 per 
cent from the wages of several! 
thousands of employees. The em 
ployees had as much potential 
productivity as ever and were i 
fact producing as much as ever 
The value of the dollar was prac- 
tically at a standstill. * But the re- 
duction was made. Every cent in 
the enormous total of that reduc- 
tion meant so much less buying 
power and as a consequence com- 
modities equal in value to the 
total of the reduction were unable 
to find a market for consumption 
among the workers affected. That 
was not management; that was 
guesswork, arbitrary action dic- 
tated by the surface indications of 
the ledger and in no way related 
to the costs of the industry or 
to the productive capacity of the 
men and equipment involved. 
That industry owes a debt to all 
other industry which some day 
will be recognized; and then there 
will have to be a mighty con- 
vincing explanation for any such 
sudden and destructive move. 

Mr. Hoover’s engineering com- 
mission whose findings in regard 
to waste in industry stand as the 
last authoritative word, tells us 
that imperfect factory organiza- 
tion in the shoe industry causes 
time wastes which range from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent of the 
total working time and that the 
average shoemaker, because of 
bad management, is idle 35 per 
cent of the time. That is one 
reason for the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to induce people to buy as 
many shoes as they would like 
to buy. The shoe market will 
never reach the ‘ ‘saturation point” 
until management in the industry 
wakes up. This is a direct handi- 
cap to the advertising man and 
to every person who is striving to 
promote through honest effort the 
wearing of shoes as shoes ought 
to he worn. 

We are forced to this conclu- 
sion: Waste can only survive 
where there is no cost-keeping. 
It cannot survive where there is 
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GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Our merchandise manager who has 
just completed a four months motor 
trip through the entire country, will be 
in America at an early date. 


A talk with him—without any obliga- 
tion on your part, may prove to you 
that Great Britain is—or is not—a field 
for your product. 


If it is a field, we can market and com- 
pletely sell your goods to the consumer 
as well as the retailer. 


Zones in Great Britain are small and 
inexpensive in comparison to the sales 
results. 


A. R. MORGAN 


MERCHANDISING—ADVERTISING 
3 Denman St., London, W. I. 





BRANCHES AT BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE AND GRIMSBY. 





CABLES: MYAGADPAL, LONDON 
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ANNOUNCING the appointment of 
CHARLES S. PLUMMER, JR., 
as Advertising Manager of Metropolitan. 


Mr. Plummer has been with Metropolli- 
tan for ten years. For more than a year 
past he has been in entire charge of the 
Advertising Department. 


- 


—" 


Publisher 





Following are Printers’ Ink figures giving lineage 
carried each month this year: 


LINES LINES 

January 10,347 June 12,121 

Feb 12,833 July 12,424 

a gtd September 12,857 
March 12,826 

n October 14,682 

April 11,434 November 15,442 


May 10,616 December 16,392 


Metropolitan is the only monthly magazine guar- 
anteeing circulation. Present net paid guaranteed 
circulation 400,000 (actually 407,000 average since 
January), 33% increase over last year. 


Metropolitan 


432 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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t-keeping and where the busi- 
s is an open book to all who 
engaged therein. Performance 
rds open to all who have a 
t in the performance will either 
e out waste or close up the 
p as a useless and hopeless 
ure for which there is no 
lic need or demand. 

growing number of authori- 
are coming to the conclusion 
the future of industry rests 
rely in the hands of a manage- 
t that will know its field by 
ntific ascertainment and not 
guesswork, that will make 
wledge the guiding light and 
will replace an unenlightened, 
iformed. personnel with an en- 
tened, informed and conse- 
itly an interested personnel. 
t will make possible, yes, in- 
able, the replacement of the 
w much can I get out of it” 
1 with the “how much can I 
into it” idea. 

nd to those who merchandise 
modities, those who must 
w values before they can ad- 
ise values, may it be suggested 
the things today which carry 


the consumer the best value, 


mbered by the least exploita- 
are the most tremendously 
ssful from the purely busi- 
point of view. Service brings 
eward. 
nsider the flivver, consider 
Gillette, consider the Wahl 
1, consider the Parker pen, 
der the Douglas shoe, con- 
Shredded Wheat, consider 
hings that America accepts as 
lards of value because they 
‘worth the money,” the result 
od management and because 
stand in the popular mind as 
ples of service, which is al- 
and forever “worth the 


national problem such as 
an be solved by individuals 
ng a trail through their 
section of the woods. In- 
als can show what ought to 
ne—and that much has al- 
been done. 
big push must come as the 
of organized effort. 
here in our whole com- 
and industrial organiza- 
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Anyone can tell you 


HOW MUCH you can spend 


in advertising. We'll tell 
you HOW LITTLE 


136 Liberty St., New York 
Phone Rector 7880-1-2 
Cable Address “Flailad” 














Ss Organization so much 





Founded 1799 


NORRISTOWN 
DAILY HERALD 


For Over a Century One 
of Pennsylvania’s Great 
Home Newspapers 


RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


We have an unusual opportunity 
for a trained and successful Adver- 
tising Executive who is seeking 
a desirable, permanent connection 
with established and _ successful 
trade publications. 


Our weekly journal, The 
Pharmaceutical Era, has as large 
and substantial a list of paid sub- 
scribers as any drug trade periodi- 
cal and its total circulation is by 
far the largest, over 100.000 copies 
each month, Our circulation claims 
are made a part of our advertising 
contracts and our rates are so low 
that our advertisers are sure of 
returns. 


Our monthly journal, The Soda 
Fountain, is the only journal with 
a National circulation in this grow- 
ing industry, and its value as an 
advertising medium is thoroughly 
established. 


These two trade journals now enjoy a 
substantial advertising patronage with 
practically no personal sales force, and 
we need an Advertising Mrnager who 
can help us build up an efficient sales 
organization to cover these trades in all 
sections of the country, then take full 
charge of the department and materially 
increase our advertising sales, Our | st 
of odvesins rospects numbers sever7] 
thousand, < held is almost unlimited; 
and we pall” back up this Manager with 
the journals and circulations necessary 
to fully satisfy our advertisers. 


Our preference is a man with a broad 
and practical knowledge of the drug 
business and the lines of merchandise 
handled by druggists. Possibly a suc- 
cessful Sales Manager with some good 
advertising experience. 


We must have a substantial man of 
unquestioned integrity, and ability for 
handling such work with credit to him- 
self and to our publications. A strong 
personality, good salesman and sales ex- 
ecutive whe can produce the volume of 
business required. 

Applicants are requested to write full 
particulars and appointments will be ar- 
ranged with those whose applications we 
are able to give further consideration. 
Please refer to this advertisement. 

Address 
D. 0. HAYNES, President 
D. O. Haynes & Co., Publishers 
3 Park Place, New York 
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needed as in the realm of manage- 
ment, 

Organization is the foundation 
upon which understanding and 
co-operation are built. Ten men, 
organized, can work together to 
a common end without wasting 
effort. Ten men going it alone 
may seek the same end, but ther: 
will be no team work and ther 
will be scant progress. Moreover 
there is likely to be much sus 
picion and watching of one an 
other. 

Management, organized, fight 
ing its way to a new pinnacle, 
struggling to operate on a basis 
of proved and organized facts 
will find the portals opening to a 
new world, energized and inspirited 
by a new motive force. 

It is not the task of a day, this 
business of fighting down the old 
and building up the new, but it is 
a task that must be undertaken 
if humanity is ever to rise greatly 
above its present level. 

Chicago has a great motto. “I 
Will!” Management might copy 


it. “I Will Serve!” 


Big Expansion Planned for Gas 
Industry 


“Gas companies are bending ever 
effort to take.on an unprecedented a 
ume of business,” accordin = a state- 
ment made by Oscar H. secre- 
ary-manager of oe ‘hasaslonn tas As- 
sociation. “A _ typical example,” he 
aid, “is afforded y one company on 
he Pacific Coast, which is more than 
fifty miles of gas mains behind its 
schedule.” 

In this same statement he also said: 
“For the remainder of this year and 
hroughout 1923 the industry will carry 
on a tremendous building campaign, in 
he financing of which there will he 
needed hundreds of millions of dollars 
of new capital. We are now serving 
48 million people in the United States. 
Tn 1921 alone we took on 363,000 new 
customers.” 


New Accounts for Troy 


Agency 

_ The Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N. Y., manufacturer of extractors for 
ae machine shons and manuw- 
facturing plants, has placed its avclver- 
tising account with The Byron G. Mveon 
Co., Inc., Troy advertising agency. 
Technical publications are being used 

The Byron G. Meon Co., Inc., is 2180 
directing the advertising of the Ken 
Wel Sporting Goods Company. Glovers: 
ville, N. Y., which is appearing in sport- 
ing goods publications and magazines 
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STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, NY. 
fayouts, designs, and JU- 


ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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The Journals of the Knit Goods Trade 


Published monthly 
by 


Tur KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
321 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Stull Gomg Ahead— 


The Bronx Home News 


A Daily Nov. 6th 


The Bronx Home News was established as a weekly 
newspaper in 1907 with a circulation of 15,000. It 
became a semi-weekly in 1913 with a circulation of 
45,000 and a tri-weekly in 1916 with a circulation of 
100,000. It will become a daily newspaper (evening 
and Sunday) on Monday, November sixth next, with 
a guaranteed circulation of at least 100,000 all in 


the Bronx. 


During the fifteen years which have passed into 
history since the Bronx Home News began its career 
the population of the Bronx has increased nearly three- 
fold. This is a record of which any community might 
well be proud. During the same period of time the 
circulation of the Bronx Home News increased nearly 
sevenfold. This is a record of which the Bronx Home 
News is proud and is emphasized by the fact that this 
newspaper has not at any time sought or accepted 
circulation outside the Bronx. 


The success of the Bronx Home News, first as a 
weekly, later as a semi-weekly and latterly as a tri- 
weekly, is the best guarantee of its success as a daily. 
Success always opens the way to more success. 


BRONX HOME NEWS 


373 E. 148th Street New York 
Special Representatives for Foreign Advertising 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. 


New Yorx CurIcaco Boston 
1636 Agot1aNn Hatt First Nationat Banx Bipc. 402 Littie Bios 
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lland, president of the Associ- 


ted officers 


National Better Business Commis- 


sion Meets at Washington 


onal Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs and 
filiated Better Business Bureaus Discuss Means to Better Honest 
Advertising 


HE National Better Business 
Commission, an organization 
ng as its members the National 
lance Committee of the As- 
ted Advertising Clubs of the 
ld and its affiliated thirty- 
Better Business Bureaus, 
its semi-annual meeting at 
ington, D. C., from October 
» 19. The commission de- 
d itself in favor of the 
ch-Capper “Truth-in-Fabric” 
condemned the use of 
’ in advertising when some- 
else has to be purchased, 
offered itself as ready to co- 


rate with other organizations 


varring against commercial 
ry. In addition to these mat- 
the meeting discussed plans 
he operation of its own or- 


ation; heard addresses by 
ir Murdock of the Federal 
Commission, by Lou E. 


Advertising Clubs of the 


rid, by H. J. Kenner, executive 
anager of the New York Better 


ess Bureau, and others; and 
for the ensuing 


commission set forth its 
ation in favor of “Truth-in- 

legislation in the follow- 
solution : 


reas, The National Better Busi- 
mmission, recognizing the fact 
isrepresentation as to materials 
cs is a fraud on the public, re- 
competition unfair and preju- 
) legitimate business, and, when 
1 through advertising diminishes 
ce in the printed word; and, 
eas, Notwithstanding the fact 
iny manufacturers, distributors 
vertisers of fabrics do label, 
and «advertise their products 
y, nevertheless certain others 
ind and advertise their product 
ily and in a deceptive and 
g manner, and have failed or 


to label, brand and advertise 
nduct according to the actual 
therein; and, 


1s, There is need for Federal 
to take care of these cases 
itions where moral suasion and 
will not bring about the de- 


185 


sired result, be it 

Resolved, That the National Better 
Business Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in con- 
ference assembled at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 19, 1922, recommends to Congress 
that existing laws be amended or new 
laws enacted to that end immediately; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the National Better 
Business Commission endorses the idea 
underlying and the principle involved in 
proposed truth-in-fabric legislation now 
pending before Congress insofar as it 
seems to protect the public against im- 
position and fraud, but opposes any 
proposed truth-in-fabric legislation that 
covers only a part of the need and does 
not_embrace all fabrics. 


In condemning the use of the 
word “free” in advertising the 
commission stated its position in 
this resolution: 


Whereas, A widespread misuse of the 
word “free” has resulted in deception 
and fraud being practiced on the public, 
has developed competition unfair and 
prejudicial to legitimate business, has 
done much to decrease confidence of 
the public in advertising generally, and 
has caused unjustified suspicion to rest 
even on advertising in which the word 
“free” is used properly and truthfully, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Better 
Business Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, in con- 
ference assembled, at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 19, 1922, record its opposition to 
the use of the word “free” in advertising 
whenever the securing of the article 
advertised as free is dependent on an 
obligation to purchase something else or 
perform a service. 


An offer was made to co-operate 
with other legitimate ._ organiza- 
tions in combatting the spread of 
commercial bribery. 

Victor Murdock, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in his address 
before the members of the Better 
Business Commission, discussed 
opportunities for co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Better Business Bureaus. 

In discussing the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Murdock took the opportunity to 
explain the recent Winsted Hosi- 
ery decision by the United States 





We Want a 
Newspaper 
Space Buyer 
Who Knows 


—the National field; 

—the papers which co- 
operate; 

—how to make friends 
with the publishers; 

—how. to keep friends 
with customers ; 

—how to build success 
from small begin- 
nings; 

—how to make big cam- 
paigns more produc- 
tive; 


in short 


HOW to make His Firm 
—already a New York 
leader among agencies 
of national reputation—a 
greater and greater fac- 
tor in the regard of news- 
paper advertisers and 
publishers. Address in 
confidence with full de- 
tails and photo if pos- 
sible. 


Address “R. T.,” Box 65, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Supreme Court, particularly that 
part of the decision containing the 
phrase “in the public interest.” 

“In the decision,” Mr. Murdock 
said, “there appeared a phrase ‘in 
the public interest.’ This is th« 
keynote of our work. Commer- 
cial problems cannot be handled 
by guess. The privilege of a thor- 
ough and impartial hearing is 
given to both sides when cases 
are under consideration, and the 
commission is guided by the 
mary purpose of acting in the 
public interest. 

“Public interest was the funda- 
mental factor in the case decided 
recently by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That means 
the case could not have been set- 
tled satisfactorily by private |iti- 
gation.” 

President Holland, who ad- 
dressed the Commission on the 
first day of the convention, 
praised the work of the Vigilance 
Committee and Better Business 
Bureaus in their endeavors to 
eliminate false and misleading ad- 
vertising and then stated that he 
believed the time had come when 
these organizations, acting through 
the National Better Business Com- 
mission, should begin to empha- 
size the credibility of advertising. 

There was much interest in a 
report of the progress of the re- 
cently established Better Business 
Bureau of New York. The work 
of this new bureau, H. J. Kenner, 
its executive manager, showed by 
examples, has national ramifica- 
tions, especially in the handling of 
financial advertising. 

“Through its investigations,” 
Mr. Kenner said, “the Better 
Business Bureau of New York 
has been one of the important 
factors in the exposure of blind 
pools, which have been operating 
in New York and other Eastern 
cities and receiving millions of 
dollars through the mails from 
small investors. 

“Shortly after the arrest of 
principals of Winthrop, Sm ith & 
Co. on federal warrants charging 
use of the mails to further a 
scheme to defraud, four other 
concerns closed their doors.’ 

Mr. Kenner pointed out that 
revelations in these cases are 
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JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN’S 
DIGEST 


OF 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


4 Comprehensive, Concise and Practical Compilation Specially 
Prepared for the Use of 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


Based on the Findings of the Census of 1920 and on Data Derived 
from other Authoritative Sources, with Maps and Diagrams 

The “Digest’’ discloses the latest authoritative data relative to the 
opulation, its distribution, composition, characteristics and purchas- 
ng power expressed through a series of co-ordinate tables which 
ontain the necessary material for the proper selection of markets 
nd for the formulation of selling and advertising plans. 

The “Digest” is different from any other publication in its scope, 
irrangement and manner of presentation. It embodies many original 
ompilations and amplifications, and much of the wealth of informa- 
tion it contains is not elsewhere obtainable. 

103 pages, 10'/2x13, 55 tables, 9 maps, 5 diagrams, printed on heavy buff ledger 
paper, flexible leather binding. Constructed in the most durable manner to with. 
stand hard and constant usage. 

$25.00 net per copy, postpaid 


(Will send the “Digest’’ for ten days’ examination. - ~ that time send me 
oheck for $25 or return it by parcel post, insured.) 


JOSEPH E. AUSTRIAN, Publisher 
49 Saint Nicholas Terrace 
New York, N. Y. 








The “Digest’’ is used by a large and fast-growing number of out- 
standing business institutions. Here is what ten of them say about it: 


N. W. Ayer & Son—‘Our —— of the data in your DIGEST OF BUSINESS 
STATISTICS indicates that it is a work which should be in the hands of every 
business concern.’” 

United Advertising A “We have carefully digested your DIGEST OF 

BUSINESS STATISTI and have decided to add it to our reference library.” 

Remington Typewriter Company—‘ = shall be able to use many of the statistics 

given in your publication to good advantage.’’ 

National Cloak & Suit Company—‘ We have more carefully gone over the contents 

f Ry out and feel certain the information you have gathered will be very 
sipfu us. 

Crocker-McElwain Company—‘‘Your ambitious attempt to bring within the scope 
one volume, valuable data that would otherwise require a small library, has 
—, met with the success which conscientious effort and wisdom are sure 
produce.’ 

American Thread Company—‘‘We are convinced your ‘Digest’ will prove very 
ful to us as a reference work and sales help in many ways.’ 

New York Rubber Company—‘Your ‘Digest’ will be of great benefit to us in our 
ing plans. We will probably purchase another copy of it for our Western office.” 
Marketing Service Corporation—“‘We have found and are still finding your 
‘IGEST OF BUSINESS STATISTICS to be very valuable in our work, and we 

be very glad to recommend -d to our clients.”’ 

S hinged Brothers—‘‘We desire commend you upon the compilation of your 
GEST OF BUSINESS STATISTICS, the convenience of which proves a ready 
rence and assistance to any national sales executive.” 

F * Film Corporation—‘Your ‘Digest’ will undoubtedly be of great assistance to 
organization, and we intend to order additional copies of it. We cannot see 
it ean fail to interest anyone who has problems of distribution and location 
f an advertising nature. We prophesy for your ‘Digest’ a splendid success.’ 
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$1,000,000,000 
More to Spend This Year 


That’s what Southern farmers have. The fig- 
ures are based on the increase in crop values 
for 1922 compared with last year, and they are 
conservative, too. 

We will gladly send you a report covering the 
comparisons in detail. 


You can reach this rich market through 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


More Than 400,000 Paid Circulation 
ATLANTA 


Chicago New York St. Louis Minneapolis 


- 
The JOURNAL- adMINAT: 


Combination MITE IN 


Combination _ 
Covers 33,000 Thru The 
of the 37,500 
Homes in 
Peoria Territory! 


FIRST IN PEORIA 
for the First 9 Months of 1922 


IN DEPARTMENT STORE, AUTOMOBILE, FOOD AND GROCERY, 
LOCAL, FOREIGN AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


a CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
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merely the forerunner of action | 


that will be taken against other cbiibe dk 2 
individuals or concerns’ which Bh ‘you an 


niay be using advertising to pro- he ; 
te questionable or worthless | Ad . P o° 
omotion schemes. vertising osition 
“Advertising is a great national 
stitution,” he continued. “The | that calls for 


tion’s economic structure is de- 
ndent upon it. When it is mis- +) ] 
ed a blow is dealt at all legiti- e 
ate business institutions which 
e it. The Better Business Bu- —an international experi- 


rau of New York is giving every ence of successful work 
ssible encouragement to legiti- in N York. Pari d 
ite business enterprises, and in in ‘New fork, Faris an 
interest of the public and busi- other cities? 
ss generally, it is taking speedy _ . “1: 
id definite action against promo- executive ability? 
m schemes that are highly ques- —copy with an irresistible 
mabl r ittle, i ny, 
a or have little, if any, sparkle? 
A ae yer Se oe —If so, I am the excep- 
intment of a special committee : 
at will formulate plans for stand- tional . sa for that 
rdizing the operations of all exceptional place. 
better business bureaus was 
ssed. The members of this Address “L. N.,” Box 60, 
mmittee are: E. J. Brennan of care of Printers’ Ink 
Louis, chairman; Edward L. 
reene, of Boston, and S. T. 
Leaming, of Providence. 
William P. Green, director of 
he National Vigilance Commit- Sales Executive Wanted 
ee, was elected president of the 
mmission. E. J. Brennan, man- Preferably a young man who has 
er of the St. Louis Better Busi- been out of college a few fears 
ess Bureau, was elected vice- and who has probably gained 
ecient and Kenacth Barnard some general selling experience. 
sociate director of the National This company sells fine im- 
Vigilance Committee, was made ported and domestic textiles di- 
~ : ; ct to customer. Agents located 
retary and treasurer. ~ _ 
’ th hout th t tates. 
These three officers, together iy 4 bugs ujses 
vith H. J. Kenner, executive man- PF my hte to ws filled _ 
g , . " or a you man who 1s eager to 
J of - New ae bo learn thoroughly the problems 
siness ureau; 4G. he! Iwin, peculiar to a business of this 
nager of the Indianapolis Bet- kind, who will. be willing to 
Business Bureau: Ferris R. secure actual selling training and 
iller, manager of the Los to go on the road appointing and 
geles Better Business Bureau, developing moony 4 “oT = 
| F. X. Wholley, vice-president i ro * Sage ao 
the Associated Advertising executive capable of assuming 
tbs of the World and manager entire charge of the sales force 
the Washington, D. C., Better covering a certain part of the 
“oie z country. Salary will be based on 
smese Bureau, form the board past experience and achievement. 
governors of the commission. 





























Please apply for interview in 
writing only, giving full particu- 
Death of Albert R. Coughlin lars regarding yourself and your 

experience. Schweizer Importers, 


bert R. Coughlin, who was as- Inc., 521-531 West 57th Street 
nt sales manager of the Durant New York City , 


r Company of Michigan, recently 
at Lansing, Mich. 
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r—Wanted_] 


An Earnest Advertising Solicitor 


ERE is our proposition. What 
have you to offer to fill it? 


It is straight from the shoulder 
—no buncombe. Just a plain mat- 
of fact statement of possibilities. 


I want a man willing to start right, 
under able advertising management, who 
wants to get into an organization with a 

future; grow with it, start low, work 
somebody—a persistent plod- 


for himself and consequently for us. 


You will sell the large national adver- 
tisers, a bona fide magazine proposition 
with a clientele that can be reached in 
no other better way and none as reason- 
ably. I have studied our proposition, four 
weeks within the organization and two 
weeks without and am sold on it. If you 
have vision and foresight, you will be, too. 

If I can get the right man (twenty- 
five to thirty-five) willing to work and 
work hard and, who is the $75 to $150 

he can and should. average 


a week commissions. 
forge ahead, he can accomplish this ir 
three months’ time and do much better 
even than this, as he goes along with us. 
We will consider a small drawing ac- 
count but much prefer, at the start, tha 
you finance yourself on a commission basis 
of 20%. Our page rate is $2,000. 
Write, then come and see me and we 
will talk it over. Address N. P., Box 63, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














A Business 
limited only to the 
extent of its capital 


Splendid opportunity to 
right man with $10,000 in 
a sales promotion busi- 
ness, by direct advertising 
—large appropriations 
are now being made by 
merchants in every line 
of business. May consider 
merging with a business 
of similar kind having 
sufficient capital for ex- 
pansion. Address 


“S. W.,” Box 66 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Clippings of “Printers’ 
Ink” Articles 


Capi_ttac Moror Car Company 
Derroit, Micu., October 16, 1922, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


This is to express our great appreci 
tion for the co-operation you have give 
us in sending clippings regarding aut 
mobile advertising. 

We believe that this is an unusual! 
excellent service. 

Caprttac Motor Car Company 


E are generally able to s« 

cure clippings of articles 
requested by subscribers. For thi 
purpose a file of cut copies is 
maintained. Since only two or 
three copies of each issue are re 
tained it is necessary to dole out 
the clippings sparingly. Cons« 
quently, inasmuch as one never 
knows when an article is going 
to be wanted, it is best to keep 
the Printers’ INK Publications o: 
hand, running back at least several 
years. When an extra copy of an 
article is required, however, or if 
an issue containing a_ desired 
reference has been discarded we 
are glad to furnish a clipping if 
it is possible to do so.—|[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Newspaper Campaign Seeks 

Co-operation of Consumers 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
in Muskogee newspaper advertising tells 
of the great investment which the com 
pany has made to serve the people ir 
the Muskogee community with its neces 
sary supply of natural gas. The copy 
explains that its gas service of today 
was planned years ago and that the 
comipany must continue to plan for 
further years ahead. In return for its 
investment the company in this copy 
asks the community to co-operate with 
it in maintaining good service. 


Tuec Electric Products to Be 
Sold through Distributors 


J. F. Kinder, Western manager for 
The United Electric Company, Cant 
O., has resigned. The company will 
market its products, the Ohio Tue 
Electric Cleaner, the Tunec Stationary 
Cleaner and the Tuec Swimming Poo 
Cleaner, direct through distributors. 


Brockton, Mass., “Times” 


Appointment 
The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York publishers’ represen 
tatives, has been appointed national d- 
vertising representatives of the Brock- 
ton, Mass., Times. 
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Patent Applied For 


“F-B” Card Gets Immediate Attenti 
The “F-B” Card Gets Immediate Attention 
(Folding Business ) 
Your salesmen know that prospective sales are often lost through 
inability to get a busy man’s undivided attention. 
This little display card, placed upright on the prospective customer’s 
desk, accomplishes instantly the first essential to a successful sale. 
It has unique attention value. 
The “F-B’’ Card, 2%4 inches high, 3% inches long, dis- 
plays your product n two colors. he illustration is 
die cut and stands out above the fold in the center. 
THIS LITTLE CARD BOOSTS SALES 
Furnished | oe complete or in blank form ready for imprinting 


as desir 
Send for Samples and Prices 


THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY 
Printers and Lithographers ono 








- Sill i SS Binders 


im PRI | FOR 


PRINTERS’ 
INK 


RINTERS’ INK 

binders will hold 

an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s 
copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, 
by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like 
a book, with all inside 
margins fully visible. 
| Made of heavy book 





board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with Inter- 
laken Book Cloth ; lettered 
in gold. Sold at cost 
a price for our subscribers’ convenience, 


> 
—_ Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
Each, Postpaid 185 Madison Ave., New York 
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Gardiner & Wells Co.,Inc. 


Announce that 


Mr. Alfred C. Mace, Jr. 


in addition to his present position 


as Advertising Counselor 


of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


has associated himself with 
this Agency in the capacity 
of Vice-President. His active 
connection with this com- 
pany, beginning January 1, 
1923, is a distinct addition to 
the Advertising Agency field. 


Gardiner & Wells Co.Inc. 
150 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Taking the “Squirrel 
in the Wheel” Habit Out 
of Salesmen 


(Continued from page 6) 


s not getting. There were 
ny of them, because of the easy- 
ng methods which the house 
lowed. He went over his route 
and found that his daily routes 
the next thirty days contained 
eral names who would qualify. 
t is needless to say that he made 
ch more than $25 a month in 
tra bonus. It is not a case here 
whether or not the plan was 
ind and logical. We are not 
icerning ourselves with the 
iptation to pass up regular cus- 
ners to get the daily new cus- 
mer. 
The point we wish to make 
that given a definite incen- 
—a certain set job to accom- 
sh, pulled this salesman out of 
habit of wandering aimlessly 
out and started him off on a 
inite undertaking. 
\ nationally sold canned food 
roduct was sold largely through 
ssionary men _ working for 
kkers through the various job- 
-s. There was a large force of 
hese missionary men, scattered all 
r the country. There were dis- 
t sales managers whose jobs 
sisted of seeing that these mis- 
nary men worked hard. In 
te of constant urging and 
eatening and many discharges, 
re were not sufficient results to 
ke these missionary men profit- 
Still the line had to be 
hed hard and there did not 
m to be any way except 
ugh missionary men. It be- 
1e evident to this company that 
method was satisfactory but 
implication was faulty. 
\nd so this variation of the 
ing plan was adopted: It was 
ded that a missionary man 
wing wages of $150 a month 
costing on an average $150 
ionth for traveling expenses 
ld he maintained indefinitely 
ny jobbing territory that pro- 
da certain minimum business 
ch happened to be one carload 
nth. That point being estab- 








Wanted A 
Correspondent 


One of my clients, a nation- 
ally known organization—and a 
mighty fine firm to work for— 
has an opening for a real, 
honest-to-goodness letter writer. 

The man we want must nec- 
essarily be enthusiastic and with 
enough knowledge of human 
nature to know the little things 
that interest folks. He must be 
able to dictate letters with a 
tone of friendliness in them, 
making the recipients feel that 
the writer knows them—and is 
glad to know them. 

The starting salary is fair 
and the future is as big as the 
man wants to make it. Write, 
giving full particulars, experi- 
ence, etc. 


WILLIAM A. HERSEY 
Sales Promotion by Mail 
15 East 16th St. New York City 














Can a Merchandising- 
Advertising Man Help You? 


He is now keeping five New York 
stores busy. 


Twenty years ago I started in business 
as a hardware clerk. 

Today I am Advertising Manager of 
one of the most extensive retail chains 
in New York City. 

In between, I have been clerk, store 
manager, jobber’s salesman, account 
handler for a leading advertising agency, 
advertising manager for two large chain 
organizations and for a_ well-known 
manufacturer. I organized two of these 
advertising departments. 

My experience covers the hardware, 
textile, phonograph, and sporting goods 
fields, for which I have _ conceived, 
planned, and executed far-reaching adver- 
tising and sales campaigns. 

This has given me a close apprecia- 
tion of the retailer’s viewpoint, a knowl- 
edge of how to get immediate results 
from advertising, and a thorough knowl- 
édge of production economies. 

I am 32, a college graduate, and said 
to possess a good personality. At present 
I am employed by a firm with which I 
have been for two years, but desire to 
leave because I have about reached the 
“e in the present job. 

I shall be glad to call or send samples 
of my work and details of my record. 


Address “‘A. D.,” Box 69, P. I. 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION, 


Gover t tat t for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


average 1 45,953 daily 


Representatives : 
H. W. Moloney 
Payne 


u Co. 
604 Times Bidg. S-., -ogan . 
. Suite 401, Tower Bidg. 

New York: 6 No. Michigan Ave. 

















Should the Artist Write Ads? 
Shall the “copy-writer” be dictator ? 


Is art work necessary, 
or just excess baggage? 


An intelligent analysis by 


“The Most Discussed Man In Advertising” : 


is made in a twenty- 
page booklet entitled: 
“The Cartoonist In Advertising” 
If you are an honest seeker 


after truth, the only cost is 
a letter and stamp mailed to 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















FOR SALE 


MONTAGUE 
STENCIL OUTFIT 


Four stencil cutters with 
numbers and upper case 
letters only. Ten steel cabi- 
nets with cases, trays, and 
150,000 stencils used once. 
One blanking machine. Two 
small printers for envelopes, 
cards, proof or Dick Mailer 
strip. One large printer, 
50,000 daily capacity; direct 
on the cover addressing, for 
a saddle back stitched maga- 
zine. Address “O. R.,"" Box 


64, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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lished, it only remained to see that 
each district sales manager gav: 
each of his missionary men o1 
groups of men well-defined ter 
ritories in which to work and 
made each man realize that to hol: 
his job he had to be responsib! 
for the production of sufficien 
business to bring in a carload 
order a month. This natural! 
created more or less of a sensa 
tion. 

Many of the men protested 
their inability to get such volum: 
and pointed out the unfairness o! 
asking for so much. But th 
management calmly replied that 
the house could afford only so 
much per car and that if that 
volume were not obtainable, the 
best thing for the individual sales 
man to do would to be resign be- 
cause that was all the house could 
afford. One or two men did show 
their true colors and surrender 
without a fight but the rest went 
manfully to work. It is true that 
many fell by the wayside. They 
were the weaklings whose high 
selling cost had been mitigating 
against the progress of the strong 
men. Many of the other men 
given a definite task found it easy 
to show the house results far be 
yond the set minimum and asked 
for and secured advances in pay 
Many other men who had becn 
producing small volume at a pro- 
hibitive selling cost took their jobs 
fully to heart, recognized the goal 
set for them and pulled themselves 


p. 

One salesman said: “I never 
realized how poor I was until | 
had this set job put up to m 
Being married, with a wife and 
child dependent upon me, there 
was nothing to do but get to work 
I found myself deficient in so 
many ways that I went to the pub- 
lic library and got hold of books 
on my subject. I studied at home 
every night. I managed to im- 
prove myself and brought my sales 
up to par and held on to m 
job. If I hadn’t needed the 
monthly pay check I would no 
doubt have thrown up the job in 
disgust, but I had no choice. But 
after I found myself selling the 
minimum of a car a month, I kept 
right on studying and working and 
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Do You Know of a 
Printing Salesman 


who measures up to this standard? 





The man of the calibre required is not a 
peruser of the want ad columns of the daily 
papers, nor of a roving disposition with his 
ear constantly to the ground for a change of job. 


The man we have in mind is one who is 
thoroughly experienced and highly successful 
in his present connection, but who for some 
legitimate reason, through no fault of his own, 
and beyond his control or remedy, is not 
happily situated, or who feels he is not in the 
niche where he can accomplish that of which 
he is capable. 


Expansion and development plans create a 
real opportunity in our Sales Organization, 
the possibilities of which are only limited by 
the ability of the individual. 


The ability to sell printing in a large way, and 
the capacity to adequately represent our in- 
stitution, and thereby enlarge his present sales 
with the aid of our backing and diversified 
facilities are essential qualifications. 


We believe it would be to our mutual interest 
for such a man to call. By appointment only. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
“Printing Headquarters” 
PRINTERS & BINDERS 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


One of the most important markets in the country is th 
New England market. 
1. New England consumers have to their credit forty px 


cent of the savings of the entire country—which mear 
that they have the money to buy your merchandise. 


New England. cities are closely knit—which makes it ea: 
for your’salesmen to cover them. 

There are 5,656,289 New Englanders (not counting 
illiterates and children who are under ten years of age 
who can be appealed to by the written word through 
newspaper advertising. 

New England consumers as well as dealers are most 
receptive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market to your 


advantage by using the home daily newspapers. They 
blanket the entire territory thoroughly and at a compara- 
tively small appropriation. 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy Daily Circulation 16,132 P. O.—2c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER NEW BEDFORD, MASS. amr: ° 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 34,427 P. O. Daily Ci , k MERCUR 
aily Circulation 30,659 A.B.C.—2c c 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,( 
NEW LONDON, ty DAY (Evening) SALEM. MASS... NEWS 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A.B.C.—3e copy Daily Circulation 20,079 P. O. 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000  pootiation 43,697, with suburbs 150, 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Bolts Cirectastion 26.298 F. O. Daily Circulation 72,552 A. B. C. 
ow 69.169, with suburbs 75,000 Population 129,563, with suburbs 250, 
TELEGRAM 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS WORCESTER, MASS.  @izerri 
Daily Circulation 11,459 A. B. C. pay pacar Agar burbs 350 
Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40, 000 opu. ation 47,4 » wi suburbs Jy, 
mton and PAWTUCKET, R.I., TIMES 
MANCHESTER,N.H. eaper” Net Paid Circulation 23.824 A. B. 
Daily Circulation 28,605, A. B. C. Serves territory of 130,000 
Population 75,063, with ‘suburbs 150,000 BRIDGEPORT, CT. Faia 
~ t 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. 
Net Paid Circulation now 10 Population 150,000, with EL 220, 


660 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS he! 


COURIER-CITIZEN 
LOWELL, MASS. LEADER named is a power in its home con 


Daily Circulation 16,132 P. O. ‘ 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 munity. 
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before long I found I could reach 
a hgher volume.” 

A house which sells a specialty 
through commission and part-time 
men puzzled for years over a 
metiod to get results out of men 
whose whole time it did not com- 
maid, who were not drawing a set 
salary, and over whom it could 
exe:cise little control. The job 
was to make those men work dur- 
ing seasons of the year when busi- 
ness was hardest to get and when 
the men were tempted to work 
hard on other numbers which 
} a easier to sell. This, prob- 
lém, of course, is somewhat dif- 
fereut from the problem of the 
sales manager whose men work in 
circles, but the principle is the 
same and the solution the same. 

Here was a group of men who, 
so far as this house was con- 
cerned, were heading off in a 
wrong direction when their best 
efforis were needed. A _ double 
spur was employed. First, an 
additional commission was an- 
nounced on all sales over a set 
quarterly allotment. This made it 
worth a man’s while to work for 
the volume. On top of that, each 
man was told that unless he 
reached at least the minimum al- 
lotment, the house would look for 
another man on his territory. 
Here was a case of making the 
possible earnings for quantity 
business so attractive that a man 
woul! work to get the volume, 
plus the fact that he would not 
only fail to get the bonus if he 
fell short, but would actually lose 
the line. 

The “squirrel in a wheel” habit 
is costing many a promising sales- 

his job or his chance for pro- 

It is costing many houses 

nds of dollars. It goes on 

just long as the sales manager 

or employer is unaware of its 

existence. It is probably the least 

recognized problem which many 

salesmen must overcome and yet 

one 0° the easiest to cure, once it 
is dia. nosed, 


At Chicago for “Household” 


Miss Lailah Cooper, advertising man- 
ger of [fousehold, published by Senator 
hur Capper at Topeka, has been 
i to the Chicago office of the 
‘ublications. 
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‘““More!”’ 


Comparison of census figures 
with circulation records 
shows that the Express is 
taken in MORE than 


in 15 of every 
16 homes 
in Portland, Me. 


U. S. Census gives Portland 16,801 families. 
Express’ City Circulation 16,585 net paid average 
for first 9 months of this year. 


“A truly remarkable Coverage!” 


Portland Express 


Largest Circulation of 
Any Maine Daily! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Relbesy. 


tion on every phase of industrial 
and a ultural development in 
Canada. In the Reference Li- 
braries maintained at Chicago, 
New York and Montreal is com- 
plete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor, eg 
business openin s, etc., in 
Canada. Ad i data is con- 
stantly being ad 
No charge or obligation 
attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are 
invited to make use of it. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Montreal, P. Q. 

335 Windsor Station 

Chicago New York 
140 S. Clark St. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Pusrisninc ComPany 
e - ublishers. 

Price: 185 Mapison Avenug, New Yorx 
City. President and Secretary, 7: a Renan. 
Vice-President, R.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Davin Marcus, 

Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 
Michigan Blvd., DouGLas Tayior, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 
Geo. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Buildi 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. a ae 
San Francisco Office: Exami Buildi 
M. C. MoGensen, —<- “er a 
Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., T to, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. = _— 
Paris Office: 31bis Faubourg Montmart 
Jean H, Fucceras, Manages. ae 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year; Canadian, $1.00, 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
lassified 55 centsa line, Minimum order $2.75, 
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Throwing It is a sad com- 
Experience mentary on hu- 
Out of th man nature that 
o © men refuse to 
Window earn by the ex- 


perience of others. Each individual 
and concern, it would seem, must 
try the thing others have found 
wrong. The recent depression 
brought out one fact in a clear 
and unmistakable way. Those 
firms with 100 per cent employ- 
ment, which went ahead and made 
money, were for the most part the 
ones which, basing costs on full- 
time production, reduced prices 
and put on extra sales effort. 

The files of Printers’ INK con- 
tain much material relating to the 
ideas and plans by which certain 
firms went ahead while competitors 
slipped. There were, of course, 
hundreds of examples where con- 
ditions entirely outside the control 
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of management did cut down 
profits. But what of the manufac- 
turer who at this time, refusing to 
learn by the experience of others, 
believes that the way to better 
times will come by limiting output 
and thus forcing prices again to 
excessive levels? 

British rubber interests have 
been busy for some months past 
trying to curtail the world’s output 
of rubber. The papers carry the 
news also that Japanese raw silk 
producers have decided to cut the 
output of silk 30 per cent in the 
belief that they hold an effective 
monopoly of that product. Both 
industries having suffered from 
obsolete merchandising, specula- 
tion, and wastes in distribution, 
are attempting to limit production 
instead of improving the methods 
of getting goods to the consumer. 
There is a vast difference between 
a temporary reduction of output 
of goods in a definite overcrowded 
market, and an attempt to limit 
world production in the expecta- 
tion of reaping monopoly profits. 
The consumers of the world need 
rubber and silk. They have money 
to buy products made of both at 
reasonable prices. They would 
like to see some of the more 
palpable wastes cut out in distribu- 
tion and share in the economies 
thus effected. 

Surely our English and Japa- 
nese friends could, if they wished. 
evolve a more modern method of 
helping their industries than the 
discredited one of attempting 4 





corner to squeeze the ultimate 
buyer. 

Too Much Ever since 4 

ufacturers be- 

Selling came firmly con- 

Pressure vinced that their 


ultimate salvation lay in building 
up the retailer—a very wise de- 
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cision since more than 80 per cent 
of the country’s merchandise 1 
distributed through the retail 
store—they have used almost 
every possible kind of argument 
and presentation in an effort to 
convince the retailer that his big- 
gest job was that of selling his 
goods. Se 

“Never mind the buying,” they 
have urged. “Anybody can buy 
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goods. We are not going to over- 
load you or take advantage of you 
anyway, because this would work 
against your prosperity, and un- 
less you prosper we can’t. Sell 
goods. Sell goods.” 

The advice of course did not 
purport to present to the dealer a 
strictly accurate picture of what 
he should do. But it was made 
purposely strong so the dealer 
might be impressed with the 
greater importance of selling as 
compared with buying. 

But now comes the interesting 
question as to whether manufac- 
turers and jobbers have not now 
got to a point where they are 
utilizing for themselves, to too 
great an extent, the selling advice 
they have been giving their cus- 
tomers for sO many years. 

The question was submitted to 
Printers’ INK by a leading job- 
ber who was quite ready to ad- 
mit, so far as his own business 
was concerned, that he believed 
too much selling pressure now is 
being applied to the retailer. 

If this is the case to any great 
extent—and the jobber is emphatic 
in his declaration in the affirmative 
—then there has arisen a condi- 
tion that might easily become 
perilous. Manufacturers and job- 
bers can well afford to ask them- 
selves if in their efforts to break 
down the dealer’s buying resist- 
ance, much of which has been 
caused by a foolish fear of “con- 
ditions,” they are not also break- 
ing down the very thing which 
could enable him to follow their 
advice in the matter of pushing 
the selling, 

Too much selling pressure on 
the retailer at the expense of sell- 
ing effort for him, even though 
a temporary expedient, could do 
some damage that could not be 
remedied for a long time. The 
danger is not so much that the 
manufacturer or jobber could not 
revise his selling policy in a hurry 
and get back to the old method 


almost overnight. He could. But 


meanwhile wouldn’t the turnover 
idea receive a body blow and 
would not the work of educating 
¢ dealer in proper buying and 
felling be set back perhaps for 
years j 
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Statistics, ordi- 

ee narily regarded 
opy as dry and unin- 
teresting, sometimes make _ the 


most effective advertising copy. 
Printers’ InK has . frequently 
given examples of the clever ad- 
vertising marshalling of impor- 
tant, though inherently dull, fig- 
ures, 

An up-to-date illustration of the 
selling value of statistics is fur- 
nished us in the current poster 
campaign of the manufacturers of 
Chesterfield Cigarettes. The copy 
briefly tells us that there are seven 
billions of this brand smoked an- 
nually. The sheer hugeness of 
the figure impresses the reader 
unforgettably with the popularity 
of Chesterfields. 

An unusual feature of this pos- 
ter copy is that the “seven billion” 
is expressed in two ways—both in 
figures and in words. That’s an 
excellent idea. Many persons have 
difficulty in reading figures, par- 
ticularly when they run up into 
the millions and billions. It is, 
then, good strategy to give these 
persons a chance to absorb the fig- 
ures in the style that is easiest for 
them to read. On the other hand 
the words “seven billion” are not 
nearly so impressive as the figures 
“7,000;000,000.” Therefore, why 
not repeat the figures, giving them 
both ways! That is what the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. is 
doing. 

Another statistical “outdoor” 
campaign which we have always 
liked is that of O. & W. Thum 
Company. It has a painted bulle- 
tin in baseball parks reading (not 
to quote literally) something like 
this: “Ross Young caught 339 flies 
last year; Tanglefoot caught 17 
trillion flies last year.” The 
amount of flies actually caught by 
the Giant right fielder the year 
before is given accurately. The 
amount of flies caught by Tangle- 
foot is of course only a humorous 
approximation. People read this 
sign, and talk about it. Fans like 
to be constantly reminded of 
Young’s fine work the year before. 

The sign is a clever linking up 
of statistics with a locality and an 
opportunity somewhat after the 
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fashion of the theatre programme 
copy of the Rogers Peet Com- 
pany. Rogers Peet, it will be re- 
called, always adapt the pro- 
gramme copy to the play being 
exhibited in each particular 
theatre. 


The Life of For how long a 


I F time after an in- 
an inquiry = quiry is received 


is it to be considered a live pros- 
pect for business? Does it pay 
to follow up the inquirer for two 
months, three months, six months, 
a year or for a longer period? 
Many concerns remove names 
from the live file to the inactive 
file after a year. In certain lines 
of business the period of time is 
shorter and many manufacturers 
follow up an. inquiry .one, two, 
three or five times and let it go 
at that. Undoubtedly the treat- 
ment of inquiries could be much 
improved in the offices of many 
national advertisers, as any man 
or woman who has written for 
further information and asked 
where goods are sold in his or her 
locality, can testify. A recent ex- 
perience of the Postal Life Insur- 
ance Co. should furnish a stimu- 
lating example to the follow-up 
departments of some of these 
advertisers. 

Wm. R. Malone, president of 
the Postal company, in an inter- 
view in the New York Globe, said, 
“Through magazine and news- 
paper advertising the Postal sells 
insurance at an average cost of 
$10 a thousand. It never has ac- 
cepted a dollar’s worth of business 
from an agent. A man took out 
a policy recently five years after 
his first inquiry. We were curi- 
ous about the delay and asked 
him. He replied that he had been 
waiting for five years to see if we 
would not break our advertised 
rule and send an agent to see 
him.” 

There was an order that fol- 
lowed an inquiry five years later. 
It is safe to assume that in the 
meantime competition of all sorts 
had tried to sell this particular in- 
dividyal. According to the pros- 
pect’s statement, if at any time the 
company had broken its advertised 
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promise, he would have lost con- 
fidence in the company and plac: d 
his business elsewhere. There is 
a twofold lesson in this incide.t 
for those who seek it. 


Advertising - Booker T. Wash- 
and ington, gr 
negro educat 

Education ,.; ea wi 
classic autobiography, “Up Fro: 
Slavery,” “I sometimes feel 1 
almost the most valuable lesso 
got at the Hampton Institute \ 
in the use and value of the bath. 

Throughout his life Mr. Was! 
ington repeatedly stressed the 
portance of _ cleanliness. 
claimed that an appreciation 
the value of bathing was the 
ginning of progress and that 
nation or a race that had ac- 
quired the frequent bathing habi 
could count itself educated. 

In reading this great statesman’: 
autobiography, we were struc 
with what a strong endorsenx 
his words are of advertising. 
There are, perhaps, more bath- 
tubs in the United States than in 
all other countries combined. We 
have dozens of prosperous manu- 
facturers of soap, cleaners, disin- 
fectants, dentifrices, etc. This has 
been accomplished through acver- 
tising. Advertising has made the 
general cleansing business one of 
the most substantial of America’s 
industries. If, as Mr. Washing- 
ton said, the most valuable part of 
an education is to be taught the 
value of cleanliness, certainly the 
economic force that has made the 
United States the most bathed 
nation in the world, must be rated 
as an important educational insti- 
tution. 


“Duralumin” Account for 
George Batten Company 


The Baush Machine Tool Company, 
Springfield, Mass., maker of chine 
tools and of an aluminum alloy metal 
called “Duralumin,” has placed its ad- 
vertising account with George Jatten 
Company, Inc. 


Joins N. W. Ayer & Son 


James R. Taylor, formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of the ! iladel 
phia Public Ledger, has joined the copy 
department of N. W. Ayer & Sor 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLienTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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A Profitable Field 


FOR 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS 


MORE THAN 
300,000 Circulation 


in the cities, towns and rural districts of 
the Central West, the richest mail order 
territory in the United States, at only 


40c AN AGATE LINE! 
Forms close every Tuesday. Write for 
sample copy now. 


J. GEIGER 
6538 N. Maplewood Aye., Chicago, Ill. 











AGENCY 
CONTACT MAN 
WANTED: 


4-A’s Agency requires the 
services of a high-powered 
service man who has proved 
his capacity for rendering 
resultful service to adver- 
tisers. He will be supported 
by the finest type of organi- 
zation. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for big development 
for the right man. Address 
“B. E.,” Box 70, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Today’s THE DAY to Insure! 
FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT 


JohnsonM Troxell 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


Prior to 1919 N. Y. Representative 
National Geographic Magazine 


Business CARTOON SERVICE 


Brand New, Snappy Sheets 
XMAS AND HOLipay °"*’” 2707 S¥er* 


CUTS IN TWO COLORS F 
For House Organs, Adver- 
tising, etc. ial Sales 
Contest and ota Cuts 
LEW MERRILL State 7731 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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With Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 


J. D. Eaton, recently in charge 
the copy department of the — 
~ res ompany, Inc., San rancis 

vertising agency, has been appoint 
odvertiohes director and assistant gene 
sales manager of the Marchant —_ 
lating Machine Company, Oakland, 
He was formerly connected with . 
San Diego, Cal. Union and Tribu 
and the Pacific Railways Advertis 
Company. 


New Magazine on Problems «/ 
Retailers 


J. J. Doran, New York, is publishin; 
new magazine which will be devot 
to the administrative problems of mn 
selling executives of department stor 
chain stores, mail-order houses a 
specialty shops The publication » 
be called Retail Management and . 
counting and will be issued monthly 
beginning with the November copy. !t 
will have a page size of 9 by 12 inch 


Chicago Agency Appoints 
A. H. Hopkins 


Alhert H. Hopkins, formerly Chicax 
manager for the J. Roland Kay Co., has 
joine Maxwell-McLaughlin & Com- 
any, Chicago advertising agency. M: 
Hopkins was also president of the Ens 
neering Advertisers’ Association and 
manager of the advertising and sales 

romotion departments of the C. | 
Renee Co., both of Chicago. 


Joins Miami, Okla., “Record- 


Herald” 


Whipple Yale Chester, recently 
vertising man wer of the Grand | 
tion, Col. News, has joined the Mia 
Okla. Record-Herald in a similar 
capacity. 


Shriners’ Magazine Appoints 
George M. Kohn 


George M. Kohn has been appointed 
manager of the Southern advertising 
office at Atlanta, Ga., of The Crescent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Earle M. Casey, who conducted an 
advertising agency in Seattle, Wash., 
under his own name, has been appointed 
soverining manager for the Sion 
Marche, Seattle department store. He 
succeeds Frank McL. Radford, ad 
tising manager for the last fifteen yers, 
who has been advanced to merchan |ise 
manager. 


Eustace L. Adams has joined the 
advertising department of The Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York. He 
will represent The fhe Progressive Grocer. 


H. B. Esselen, = ainiatideis man ‘ger 
of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, has 
resigned. 
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STRAUSS & CO., ine. 


Sign Makers Since 1897 


616-628 West 43rd Street 
New York 


Announce the appointment of 


H. BELDEN JOSEPH 


as Sales Manager. Mr. Joseph 


began his new duties on 











October 23rd. 


“Point-of-Purchase Advertising” 


















The Little 








HE Schoolmaster has often 
noticed how ill-feeling is 
aroused in branch offices against 
the home office because of receiving 
letters which bear criticism, such 
as follow-ups requesting responses 
to previous correspondence and 
the like. The headquarters office 
manager or clerk feels it neces- 
sary, in order to get response, 
that he write a sharp letter—and 
it must be admitted that branch 
office lethargy in answering what 
they regard as unimportant letters 
is often exasperating. 

In conversation with the presi- 
dent of a large company recently 
this subject came up. The presi- 
dent, it appeared, had largely 
overcome the danger of creat- 
ing ill-feeling by issuing instruc- 
tions that such follow-up letters 
should be directed to the office 
instead of the individual. He 
recognized that sharp letters were 
sometimes necessary to get re- 
sults in matters of collections, re- 
ports, photographs and _ miscel- 
laneous information. Where, how- 
ever, such letters are addressed to 
“Philadelphia office” instead of to 
the individual in the office con- 
cerned, the same person receives 
it but the personal sting is taken 
out of it. 

The president himself some- 
times uses the same method when 
necessary to criticize a branch 
manager; the letter is addressed 
to the office and presumes that of 
course it is some assistant who is 
at fault. The manager recognizes 
the criticism but is not affronted 


by it. 
“o 2 


The Schoolmaster finds this 
dedication in “The Nettleton Idea,” 
an unusually fine advertising 
booklet recently issued by the 
A. E. Nettleton Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Two score years ago, men and 
women still working in our fac- 
tory, made the first Nettleton 
shoes. To them this book is 
dedicated.” 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





This, on the fly-leaf of a beau- 
tiful book, means something to «he 
company and to the workers t 
whom it is dedicated. Its effect 
on the prospect who receives the 
book is equally forceful. It secms 
to the Schoolmaster that this 
dedication was a dignified «nd 
graceful tribute to a band of 
loyal workers. He feels that 
more manufacturers might use 
this method of showing apprevcia- 
tion for years of work well done 
* * 


Every time the Schoolmaster 
visits any good exhibition of the 
originals of advertising illustra- 
tions he wishes there were some 
way for the public in genera! to 
attend such gallery showings. The 
latest, conducted by The Art 
Directors’ Club in New York, 
makes an impressive showing, even 
upon those who make advertising 
their business. Hundreds of origi- 
nal illustrations, in every imagina- 
ble technique, are on view. The 
quality is higher than it has ever 
been in the history of the profes- 
sion. 

But why not an invitation ex- 
tended, in a big way, to all the 
public? Why not advertisements 
in newspapers, creating a desire 
to go and study these finer things 
of commercial art? 

should 


Exhibits such as this sho 
visit every city in the United 
States, with advertisers them- 


selves clubbing together to form 
a plan, whereby customers of to- 
morrow may learn more of the 
strides being made. 

* * * 


“There is something strangely 
impelling in the presence of 4 
seal on a package,” said a national 
manufacturer of drug products 
recently. “We have found that 
the sealed package brings i- 
creased sales. People like to be 
lieve that they have something 
untampered with. It takes om 
more value in their eyes. 

“We have long put out 2 cer- 
tain product, an antiseptic, and it 
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cA Master of Presentation 


I “ read in a book, sere with age, of a finger-ring which, “for 
~ chasteness of design, elegance of execution and high style 
of finish has no equal in the world”. 


These words from an old quill might well fall from my pen as 
I try to appraise the advertisements prepared by Percival K. 
Frowert for Coty, Dreicer, Vernay, Hayden, Crichton and 
other makers and venders of things precious. 


And it comes to me, the fact that years ago I served an 
apprenticeship in the art of presentation with such a master, 
is reason for gratitude. 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 
cAdvertising Copy and Plans 
\cW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA’ N+ Y 
Correspondence to East cAurora 
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Restaurants sell food products. 
Get together by advertising in 
THE AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
magazine. Special survey on na- 
tionally advertised foods. Analysis 
of field, samples, rates free. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 














roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 
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Published in CHICAGO 








enter READ herve 
- is cut or sold. 
ATALOGUE 


EXPENSE BACK 

At a fraction of a cent cost en- 

close a special offer on our new 

Return “Cash-Order” 

Device 

You'll get your catalogue ex- 

pense back quickly. 

Sample FREE—will give you 








the idea. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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has enjoyed a good sale. Som 
one made the suggestion that w 
should cover each container wit 
tissue and then place a red se 
on the top. We did not thi: 
very seriously of the idea but 

was finally adopted in the case 

a certain shipment to the Coast. 

“Back came reports that t 
sales were larger than former 
Gradually, as more and m 
shipments were sent out, we cat 
to realize that the seal was he! 
ing us more than we had ey 
imagined. We finally made a 
other deliberate test, sending m 
around to watch customers 
drug stores and to questi 
dealers. A second product, giv: 
wrapper and a conspicuous tw 
color seal, with gold threa 
slowly went ahead of its recor 
There is a great deal in the idea 
of the package which ‘has never 
been opened.’” 

* * 

In a recent letter to the Schoo! 
master Charles Austin Bates has 
this to say about a not uncommon 
failing among copy writers: “I 
don’t know whether copy writers 
have stage fright or not; I do 
know that quite a number of them 
begin their copy about three or 
four paragraphs before they begin 
their story. I have found, fre 
quently, that if I blue-pencil from 
one-third to a half of the copy, 
the balance of it is pretty good 
stuff.” 

Any good copy chief or expe- 
rienced editor can testify to the 
truth of this one paragraph ser- 
mon that goés to the heart of the 
trouble with a great deal of weak, 
ineffectual copy. 
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Art Director 


and 


Visualizer 


Tue Art Director and Visualizer of a na- 
tionally known manufacturing corporation, 
spending nearly two million dollars annually 
in advertising, a man who has visualized 
many successful campaigns, voluntarily seeks 
a greater business opportunity. 


This man has much to bring to some agency 
of national reputation or some large manu- 
facturer. His art has beautified the adver- 
tising of some of America’s best known ad- 
vertisers. His layouts have sold many a big 
campaign. He possesses unusual creative 
talent. 

At present he is successfully handling a staff 
of artists that he has personally inspired and 
developed. 

His work is favorably known to many widely 
celebrated printing craftsmen, who will 
gladly testify to his knowledge of the fine 
points of his profession. 


This Art Director is just attaining his best 
years. The concern that wishes to know 
more of his capacities and all that he can 
bring to their command, may learn all the 
details of his career and see samples of his 
work, upon application. Just write 


Box No. X. L., Privtrers’ Inx, New Yorx 


a oO 
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SELLING Correspondent 


Advertising man. Consistent pro- 
ducer of genuine sales leads (par- 
ticularly wood dealer displays). 
Compelling. Forceful. Available 
at once. $60. Address “*M. O.,” 


Box 61, care of Printers’ Ink. 


YOUR 


story can be made interesting. My sales 
copy will do it. Individual attention toa 
selected number of accounts. Address 


SALES PUNCH 
714 Harris Trust Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
vice—with its indispen- 


sable information on 











Introduce yourself to 


The Richey Data Ser- 








business, advertising and sales conditions that 
e country’ ‘8 most prominent executives are 
using. Low cost—but big value. 
Write for Bulletin 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind 














ATTENTION, SALES MANAGERS! 


Make The Last Lap Count — 
Brand New Two Color bso d 

SALES CONTEST CARTOONS 

To Speed Up Last Minute Sales 


“Cartoons for Every Purpose” 
Lew Merrell State 7731 


Business Cartoon 


35 South Dearborn Street 






Chicago 





COMMERCIAL ART 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 
PHOTO RETOUCHING 


DESIGNING ILLUSTRATING 
FREDERICK E. HAPPEL 
BOX 3G2 - WASAINGTON,D.C 
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As Uncle Henry Gridley used 
say, “When the young idea start 
to shoot it has to waste a lot < 
shots before it gets around to hi 
ting the bull’s-eye.” 

* * _ 

Now that October 1—Movin 
Day—has come and gone and t! 
advertising campaign of the Va 
Owners Association of Great 
New York has served its prima 
purpose, why could not the ass 
ciation start to educate the pub 
to the great benefit which would 
accrue if the foolish idea of twic 
a-year lease expirations we 
changed? Supposing the ass 
ciation should suggest to the pub- 
lic that leases be made to exp 
in the fall with an option of Sep- 
tember 1, October 1 or Nove: 
ber 1. And that in the spring a 
similar plan be worked out. There 
would be a great deal of unusi 
copy possible to put over such a 
plan. Think of the number of 
carpenters, painters, repair men 
and the scores of others whose 
work is made seasonal and inter- 
mittent because of the arbitrary 
and old-fashioned method of hav- 
ing leases dated on two particular 
days in the year. 

A discussion of this subject 
that occurred at the convention of 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Atlantic City a year 
ago would give some valuable ma- 
terial to work on. Think of the 
possibilities for friendliness and 
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— stor 
Warren G Harding 


from PRINTER 
to PRESIDENT 


A. Cunes 
Lifelong Prie 
Peilow-Eav 


The First “Life” 


of The President 
$1.75, by mail 
1.85 





Mail orders led 
prompt]; 
DORRANCE & CO. 


308-310 Walnut St 
Philadelph a 








Nol thern Na) Eng Eel 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
POPULATION 5363000 
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goo l-will if the van owners came 
out and fought for their custom- 
ers—the man or woman who lost 
a | rd cage, a piano or a lamp 
wl moving this year. Now 
the: they have started this co- 
operative advertising, the School- 
mester suggests that they go to 
the mat with the ancient and fool- 
ish custom which annoys every- 
on and pleases nobody. 





Cincinnati Has New Agency 

rmen R. Mason has organized an 
ad\.rtising agency under his own name 
wit) offices in Cincinnati, O. He was 
re tly president and eneral manager 
yf the Commercial Pubhecity Bureau of 


that city, and was at one time sales 
man ger for Elias & Lowenstein, Cin 
cit i dress manufacturers. 





Gas Heater Account for San 
Francisco Agency 


James Hambly & Sons, San Francisco, 
sare conducting an advertising campaign 
n their Lawson water and gas heaters. 
Northern California newspapers are be- 
ing used. The campaign will be directed 
by the Dake Advertising Agency, Inc., 
also of San Francisco. 





Cleveland Agency Has New 


Accounts 


The Klinker Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, maker of Coco-Bloom Creme, 
and the Columbus Institute, Columbus, 
O.. correspondence school, have placed 
the ay me accounts with Nelson 
Ch n & Co., Cleveland. 
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IDEAS & COPY 


Eminent Free-lance 
man can serve 1 or 
2 more good firms. 


For specimens, address, 
“W B” Box 68 ¢/o. P. I. 




















HOMER is my name! 


My heritage compels me to 
write with flaming pen. 

My century advises me to 
solve problems of selling 

My agency record will - 7 
an age in need of a 
seneeaail I writer am doe 

T. A. Box 67, PRINTERS’ INK 








WANTED 
Creative Salesman 


Printing salesman that can sell vs. 
competition, on basis other than price, 
can secure sales position offering un- 
usual opportunity. One with creative 
“slant” preferred. Choice of unde- 
veloped territory in Southern city over 
325,000 population of large manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail interests. 
Plant equipped to produce $200,000 
yearly and salesmen are backed by 
contiauous direct advertising. Need 
man who can help develop sales de- 
partment along sound lines, Satisfac- 
tory return for man who can produce. 
Apply with positive reference, Southern 
Sales Opportunity, Box 62, Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York City. 








over September, 1921. 


\dvertising Record Co, report.) 
Join forces with the 
Dakota.” 


CIRCULATION 60,000 


icago 





37 PER CENT GAIN 


Our September lineage for 1922 shows a gain of 37 per cent 
This is the largest percentage gain made 
during this period by any South Dakota farm paper. 


“Fastest Growing Farm Paper in South 


Advertising Representatives 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


Atlanta 
R. R. RING, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMER AND BREEDER, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


(Authority 


RATE 50 CENTS 


Cleveland Kansas City 


San Francisco 














MONI: 


“GIBBONS Knows CAN. ADA” 


| aR: INTO 
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First Forms Close Friday Noon; 





Classified Advertisements 


Final Closing Monday Morning 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WINDOW SPACE 
SUITABLE FOR COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST, COPY WRITER OR AD- 
VERTISING MAN. ROOM 1111, 
1270 B’WAY. 


PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION 
Have 320 half-tone plates of wonderful 
pictures taken during late war; never 
used; cost $3,000. Will sacrifice $3.00 
per cut; have proofs. H. A, Fleckles, 25 
No. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City * 
Long Established High Grade Print- 
ing Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, 
is in a position to offer exceptionally 
favorable rates for regular monthly 
runs. Auto deliveries, close co-operation. 
Glen Cove Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. Tel. 498. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for firm or individual to take over adver- 
tising and business management profitable 
monthly house-organ old est. manufac- 
turers trade assn. now expanding to 
take in 50,000 dealers. Only parties 
qualifying with adv. exp., vision and 
sound financial backing will be con- 
sidered. Box 403, Printers’ Ink. 


Floor Space for rent at $50, $75 or $100 
per month, 400 to 1,000 feet, with pas- 
senger and freight elevator service; fire- 
proof building, steam heat. Good opportu- 
nity for bookbinder, embosser, engraver 
or linotyper with printer. Can give part 
trade for rent. Good location for other 
outside trade. Apply Mr. Young, Fifth 
Floor, 1789 a at 57th St., New 
York City. Circle 4568. 


Addressograph and two Grapho- 
types for sale; motor driven ; rib- 
bon print, up to six line stencil ; 
used only six months; first- class 
operating condition; go at half- 
price. Green & Ellis Co. 1114 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























HELP WANTED 


Wanted— Advertising Solicitor of proven en 
ability, to represent Automotive publica- 
tions to manufacturers in Pacific Coast 
territory. Commission basis. Address 
Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 


Eastern Advertising Solicitor 


Established business Must be 
well recommended, reliable and a hard 
worker. Complete Service Pub Co., 











pl 
Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago. 


Publishers’ Representative of high-c! 
list of newspapers requires services 
solicitor in New York City. Applica 
must be experienced, high-calibre m« 
Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Writer and editor of instr 
tion books covering product of large el 
trical manufecturer. Ab lity to expr: 
thoughts well and technical knowle 
important. Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 





WRITE Clear Selling Gust 
Growing agency needs a producing c 
man. he man proving capable will 
given interest in the business. Out! 
your experience to The Gordon-Marx ( 
Cincinnati, O. 

SALESMEN—New proposit'on, sell p 
licity service to banks and merchant 
no advances; straight commission; | 
sible earnings $5,000 upward year 
Hamilton Service Corp., 1819 B’way, N 








Aggressive sales representation want: 
in all territories (outside N. Y. City) { 
the highest quality metal sign made, | 
usual opportunity to build up a profitable 
business, Write the Stenpho Company, 
40 S. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED 
An Unusual Man 

Must be an artist, good copy writer and 
sales-promotion man; one who can design 
emblems, medals, insignia for metal and 
celluloid and sell by mail. Can you fill 
this position? Philadelphia Badge ( 
942 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMAN (Advertising) to sell our 
direct advertising service to business 
and professional men; something dif 
ferent and original; splendid opportu 
nity to right man; exclusive territory; 
permanent future; if you are used to 
earning $500 or more monthly on com 
mission basis, and desire to improve 
your position, we have the ammun tion. 
The Service System, 16-22 Lawrence 
St., Newark, New Jersey. 








Experienced Advertis- 


ing Director 
The Hecht Co., Washington, D 
requires the services of a man, to 
charge of its advertising departm: 
capable of developing a thoroly m: 
dept., copy writers, artists, etc. 

A versatile writer himself wh: 
sell thru print a store with the h 
ideals in merchandising and method 

In your application state present 
previous connections, also for 
sample of your y to 


H. H. LEVI 
Care of THE HECHT 
WASHINGTON, D. 


co. 
Cc. 
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WANTED—Good writer with advertising 
vie. point to pas bulletins and other 
pu! ications describing product of large 
ele. rical manufacturer. Opportunity in 
pu! icity department for man of real 
abi’ ty. Knowledge of product ace 
but not essential, Box 376, P. 





A Real Rcicceeaine 


W. ted—An experienced Advertising 
Sal sman; unique proposition to present 
to highest-class food and_toilet-goods 
adv -rtisers. Man with agency or maga- 
zim’ experience preferred. Salary and 
com nission. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 





Canadian Publisher of both consumer 
and trade mediums wants man with 
bro. | advertising experience to repre- 
sen’ him in New York field; must be a 
pro.en producer capable of selling the 
mo important accounts and should 
have some knowledge of the Canadian 
market, For the man with the right 
kind of experience and ability, this is a 
first-class job. Please state qualification 
and other particulars in detail. Box 374, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Aggressive District Managers and 
salesmen are lining up with this most 
unique sales plan. It makes you your 
wn manager and provides you with 
yearly earnings up to $25,000. Fasci- 
nating work where you set your own 
limi It’s film advertising service, 
screening in local theatres. Drop a postal 
for an interesting story too long 
to tell here. Territory cnettihe filling. 
Alexander Film Co,, 1153 Main Avenue, 
Spokane, Wash. 














REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
The Ford Dealers News is grow- 
ing rapidly because it exactly fits 
the needs of the greatest automo- 
ioe field. A live man in the 
PHILADELPHIA territory can 
increase his earnings representing 
us on a part-time basis, Send com- 
plete details in your first letter. 
THE FORD DEALERS NEWS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





| 

















Position Paying 
$3,000 to $4,000 


to party who can write in- 
teresting advertising copy 
for Yepartment Store. Men- 
tion age, former connections 


and submit one or two 
specimens of work. Box 378, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


RINTING SALESMEN 

who are familiar with 
the needs of advertisers, 
particularly in the New 
York-Philadelphia field, can find 
through us immediate and profit- 
able connectious with strong con- 
cerns. Good opening also for man 
to sell art work and printing 
plates in Chicago. Cover fully in 
first letter. Registration is free, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


A long-established New 
England manufacturer of an 
automobile accessory of 
highest grade and reputation 
needs a sales executive. Re- 
quirements are exacting. 
Besides fundamentals of 
honesty, loyalty and indus- 
try they include: AGE, 
thirty-five or under; EX- 
PERIENCE in both consumer 
and dealer distribution, 
preferably in lines allied to 
motor industry; CAPACITY 
to initiate, organize and exe- 
cute; WILLINGNESS to 
travel, to sell and to tackle 
anybody or anything with 
courage, persistency and 
tact. 

This is not an easy job. 
It means hard work and 
moderate salary to start on. 
But to a man meeting re- 
quirements the position 
promises quick recognition. 

Reply by letter, giving 
complete story and current 
salary. Don’t answer at all 
unless after real analysis 
you think you can qualify. 
Box 377, Printers’ Ink. 





Subscription Solicitors 
Wanted 


in all the cities and towns of the 
United States to secure subscrip- 
tions for Aeronautical Digest, the 
leading aeronautical publication of 
the world, published monthly at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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PROMOTER 
Ad solicitor, big percentage. For famous 
Charity Seciety, among publishers, auto- 
ists, merchants, etc. Blue Bloods, Box 
878, Louisville, Ky. 


We are enlarging our New York City 
sales force and require additional high- 
class salesmen of proven ability and 
high earning capacity, who have had 
years of experience selling lithographed 
posters, car cards, and window displays 
in this territory. Liberal drawing ac- 
count and commission. Address in full 
confidence givimg all details. Box 385, 
Printers’ Ink 


DEALER HELP MAN 

A large motor car export company 
has an immediate opening for a young 
advertising man, who must, first of all, 
be a good correspondent. He must be 
a hound for detail work, know the me- 
chanics of advertising and have a head 
for bigger things when he has his own 
job organized. 

He will first analyze the needs and 
handle the supplying of literature, elec- 
tros, etc., to dealers, and keep in close 
touch with all their merchandising work, 

He will start at $150 or $175 per 
month. If he makes good within a rea- 
sonable time, he will go ahead in a 
compact organization with a real future 
before it—if he falls down he will be 
as promptly fired. 








a real letter 


Give all the details in 
with a photo if possible to Box 394, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher’s Representative 
in New York 


Modern, successful business jour- 
nal has excellent opening for ag- 
gressive, successful salesman who 
can combine solicitation, make lay- 
outs, write copy and do some edi- 
torial work with one assistant. 
For such a man an attractive 
opening as branch manager is of- 
fered. Your reply should contain 
all details of past and present posi- 
tions filled, remuneration expected, 
and when services are available. 
Address Box 381, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED 
Second-hand cut cabinet. 
IOWA GATE COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
POSITIONS WANTED 
ARTIST—Good commercial 














all-around 


man, 22. Knowledge of advertising, cuts, 
type, etc. Able to undertake responsi- 
bilities. Willing to leave city. Box 396, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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FREE-LANCE COPY WRITER 
ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, VERSA- 


TILE. SERVICES AVAILABLE FOR 


UNLIMITED CONTRACTS, AD. 


DRESS BOX 382, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Advertising and Salesmanager—Twel\ 
years’ experience in newspaper, agenc 
and mercantile work. Just complete 
campaign on new foot preparation. 
liberty November Ist. Bo “¢ . & BA 





YOUNG MAN—Univ. grad., 6 yrs. ad 


experience, printing, engravings, dir« 
mail, booklets, display adv., desir: 
connection with adv. dept. or mfr. 


agency. Box 400, Printers’ Ink. 





Live-wire salesman now with Southe: 
newspaper, in merchandising and d 
play department, desires connection wi 
reliable house; prefer Southern tert 
tory. Box 387, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, 24, Christian, seeks po: 
tion with opportunity assisting advert 
ing manager; now doing similar work 
8 yrs’, experience somewhat related field 
N. Y. U. evening student. Box 389, P. I 





Advertising-merchandising student 
well-educated, 2 years’ layout, copy, sales 
letters, seeks position with future, 
assistant; conscientious; salary seco 
dary; travel anywhere. Box 401, P. 





CORRESPONDENT 
(29) Expert letter writer; knowled 
advertising; office manager; wide ex). 
rience; stenographer; seeks opportunit 
to demonstrate ability. Box 405, P. 





Advertising Manager—Formerly he 
of own agency, plans copy and mercha 
dising producer of business-getting and 
business-building ideas; available Nov. 
college trained; age 29. Box 397, P. 





ANSWER “YES,” PLEASE! 
Would some agency or advertising 
partment like to add a young woman 
copy writer to the staff? Agency, news 
paper and_ trade aper experie 
Answer to Box 380, Printers’ Ink. 








F YOU need a wide-awake, deper 
dable young man, broadened by 
college education, with a w 
rounded experience at selling, c 
layouts, production, and manag 
advertising department, $3,000 
ary gets him now. Exceptic 
references. Address Box 384, P. | 


Salesman-Solicitor 
I want to represent reliable mec 
(preferably mail-order), service, 
maker of advertising material in 





York. Thorough agency experie: 
Bank reference. Age 32. Commiss 
P. O. Box 55, Station I, New Y 











Do You Need 


Someone with several years’ prac 


cal experience in planning success! 
advertisements? I know every det 
of good production work and w: 
copy which sells, Box 390, P. I. 
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BOSTON or NEW ENGLAND REP- 
RES© NTATION wanted by Advertising 
Salesman with successful record; 8 years 
on trade and national magazines, the 
past 4 years selling Advertising Novel- 
ties in celluloid, metal and leather. 
Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Pen-and-ink, water-color. Absolute origi- 
nal and individual style, Finest tech- 
nique. High-class commercial illustra- 
tions specially adaptable for magazine. 
Wishes connection with organization, New 
York. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor—Copy Writer—Layouts 
Younz woman of personality. Graduate 
of Wisconsin University, Four years’ 
experience with national fashion and 
educational publications. Best references. 
Write at once if you are interested. Em- 
ployed at present. Box 378, P. I. 
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LASS JOURNAL Execu- 

tive with fifteen years’ 
experience as business, ad- 
vertising and sales promo- 
tion . Has a d 
unusual capacity for reorganizing 
and establishing magazines on 
economical basis and developing 
profitable business. “‘Has courage, 
insight and endless resources in 
handling situations of this sort.’’ 
Age 44; college trained. Our No. 
12108. 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Salesman 


and well-equipped advertising man, col- 
lege, personality, successful. Desires 
solicit accounts, highest grade concern. 
Salary. Box 392, Printers’ Ink. 








rll Help Build Up a 
Small Agency 
Agency-trained copy and contact man, 
28; record of successful results for 
retailers and manufacturers of furni- 
ture, clothing and automobile acces- 
sories. Writes direct-mail copy that 
really sells. Experienced layouts, 
printing, art work, engraving. Ad- 

dress Box 391, Printers’ Ink. 


~ YOUNG MAN 


College trained in advertising, is seek- 
ing his first job. He wants to work 
for a firm that will appreciate 100% 
effort. To such an employer he will 
bring loyalty, enthusiasm, initiative, 
sound reasoning and a clean character. 
He likes to write copy and do research 
work. In return he wants an oppor- 
tunity to win promotion at a very 
moderate salary. Address Box 388, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















A Layout Man and 
Typographer 


from the ranks of compositors. Believes 


No bluff—no won- 
der—just an ordinarily intelligent hard 
worker with a natural aptitude for ex- 
pressing his thoughts on paper, both 
through illustration and the written 
word. Believes he has the goods and 
is ambitious, Studying advertising for 
the past two years—still studying—will 
continue. Now layout man for a printer 
—wants to connect with an agency where 
be can grow. Thorough knowledge of 
type, its possibilities and limitations. 
Understands engravings —has bought 
thousands, Writes some copy. Has suf- 
fcient ability as an artist to have fin- 
ished simple subjects for reproduction. 
¢ is ready to show some of the work 
he has done. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


in telling the truth. 


Writer of dynamic, merchandising 
copy, whose layout ideas equal his text, 
wants agency connection. Freelanced 5 
years; now 3 years with automotive 
magazine publisher. Will go anywhere. 
Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL 


Fourteen years of practical pro- 
ficiency, prolific writer, with training 
in printing profession, to connect 
with a company, agency or publica- 
tion; imagination, intelligence, energy, 
experience, to edit house-organ or 
dual capacity on a trade paper; create 
practical layouts, direct mail cam- 
paigns; 31 years old. Box No. 4, 
410 Elm St., W. Hoboken, N. J. 


I Am a Production Man 


Twenty-two years of age, and desire a 
change. Have been employed as assis- 
tant production manager for two and a 
half years. At present with large agency, 
have become convinced that there is no 
chance for future betterment with this 
concern, Address Box 395, P. I. 








Box 407 





Advertising Manager 
or Assistant 


Available! To companies inter- 
ested in securing a publicity man 
capable to originate and follow 
through direct-mail advertising lit- 
erature in all its phases, includ- 
ing house-organs; to select and 
supply with selling ideas and copy 
the general publicity media; to co- 
ordinate the functions of house, 
salesman, distributor and retailer; 
in short, to plan and execute com- 
plete advertising effort—Available! 
Business background—eleven years 
of enterprise as sales correspond- 
ent, advertising salesman, cop 
writer and contact man, and, 
finally, advertising manager of a 
nationally known company. 
Remuneration no question of mo 
ment—niche first, then salary. 


Printers’ Ink 
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SAYINGS MADE FAMOUS 
BY OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Number One 


“Nothing Else Will Do” 


“Repetition Builds Reputation” 


“Reputation is Success” 
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Roto ads in 
Chicago Tribune 
move families 
across continent 


AN DIEGO has been using na- 

tional advertising to attract desir- 
able residents from other parts of the 
country. Among the magazines used 
during the past three years one of the 
most economical and productive has 
been the rotogravure section of The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


Cost per inquiry from The Tribune 
was 42% lower than the average. Cost 
per family for bringing 366 families to 
San Diego was also 42% lower than 
the average. And the families secured 
through Tribune advertising were more 
desirable than the average. 


Tribune advertising is characterized 
by versatility as well as efficiency 


ORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER 

Send for 1922 BOOK of FACTS — 
512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New Yorx Cuicaco Los ANGELES 





